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CONTINUATION of the TRAVELS 

. *s 01? 

John Georoe Kevsler, F. R. S. 

r TJ E F O R E wc enter that long celebrated city 
L J3 of Rome with Mr. Keyfler, it will not be amifs 
to attend to the idea Mr. Sharp gives us of the na- 
ture of travelling in Italy. He writes thus from Rome* 
*• We arrived at this place, after a journey of 
fevcn days, with accommodations uncomfortable 
enough. Give what fcope you pleafe to your fancy, 

Jou will never image half the difagreeablenefs that 
talian beds, Italian cooks, Italian poft-horfcs, Ita- 
lian poftilions, and Italian naftinefs, offer to an Eng- 
. liftiman, in an autumnal journey 5 much more to an, 
Englifhxvoman. 

At Turin, Milan, Venice, Rome, and, perhaps, two 
or three other towns, you meet with good accommo- 
dation; but no Words can exprefs the wretchednefs of 
the other inns. No other beds than one of ftraw, 
with a matrafs of ftraw, and next to that a dirty 
ihcct, Iprinkled with water, and, cohfequcntly, dampj 
for a covering you have another Ihect, as coarfe as the 
firft, and as coarfe as one of our kitchen jack-towels, 
with a dirty coverlet. The bcdftcd cSMifts of four 
wooden forms, or benches : an EngUm^pecr anil 
mtere& mtift hrcin ^ ma^nner;, uobru they carry an 
VoIm V. B " uphomW% 
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2 KEYSLER^s TRAVELS: 

uphoiftcrcr*s (hop with them, which is very trooble^ 
fome. There arc, by the bye, no fuch things as cur* 
tains, and hardly, frt>m Venice to Rome, that cleanly 
and moft' ufeful invention, a privy, fo that whai 
Ihould be collcfted and buried in oblivion, is for ever 
under your nofe and eyes. Take along with you, 
that in all thefe inns the wdls are bare, and the floor 
has never once been walhed lince it was firft laid^ 
One of the moft indelicate cuftoms here,' is, that 
men, and not women, make the ladies beds, and 
would do every office of a maid fervant, if fuffered* 
To fum up, in a wQrd, the total of Italian naftincfe,, 
your chamber, which you would wifh to be the 
fweeteft, is by far the mbft offenfive room in the 
houfe, for reafons I ftiall not explain^ I muft tell 
you, that except in two or three places, they never 
fcour their pewter, and unkfe you were to fee it, yoi* 
will not conceive how dirty and naufeous it grows ia 
thirty or forty years.. Their knives are of thp fame 
colour as their pewter, and their table-cloths and 
napkins fuch as you fee on joint-ftools, in Bartholo- 
mew-Fair, where the mob eat their faufages. Ia 
thefe inns they make you pay largely, and fend up 
ten times as much as you can -eat. This is almoft 
conftantly the fare. — A foop like walh, with pieces of 
liver fwirrtming in it ; a plate fuU'of brains, fried ia 
the fhape of fritters ; a dilh of livers and gizzards ; a 
couple of fowls (always killed after your arrival) boil- 
ed to rags, without any the leaft kind of fauce, or 
Jaerbage •, another fowl, juft killed, ftewed as they 
call it ^ then two more fowls, or a turkey roaftcd ta 
rags. I muft not omit to mention, that, all over 
Italy, on the roads,, the chickens and fowls are.fi> 
ftringy, you may divide the breall into as many fila^ 
ments as you can a halfpenny-worth of thread. 'Now 
and tlien we get a little piece of mutton, or veal, iand, 
generally fpeakirig, it is the only eatable morfel that 
tails in our way. I Apuld mention, that pigeqns 
fcoiled and roafted, often fupply the place of lome.of 
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th^ abovftnlcationed diftes. The bread all the wa/ 
is exceedingly bad, and the butter fo rancid, it cannot 
be touched, or even, borne within the reach of our 
finell. We procured, the other day, a pint of cream, 
and made a little extempoje butter, v/liich proved 
almoil as good as any we eat in England, fo that the 
fault feems to lye in the manufaAure, and not in the 
milk ; yet fuch is the force of education and cuftom^ 
that the people here do not wifh to have it better than 
it is. In Savoy, amongft the Alps, we were often 
aftoniflied at the excellence of their diet ; fo great is 
the difparity between French and Italian cooks, on the 
Savoy and the Loretto roads. 

But what is a greater evil to travellers tharl any of 
the above recited, though not peculiar to the Loretto 
road, are the infinite numbers of gnats, bugs, fleas, 
,and lice, which infeft us by night and by day. 

You will grant, after this defcription of the liorrors 
of an Italian journey, that one ought to take no fmatt 
pleafure in treading on clalfic ground ; yet, believe 
me, I have not caricatured ; every article of it is lite- 
rally true." — ] 

it we compare modern Rome, with regard to its 
prefent extent, and the number of inhabitants, with 
fevcral other cities in the world, we (hall find many 
that furpafs it; but, when we add the power and 
influence it has mainuined, during fo many centuries, 
ever many powerful nations, Rome never had its 
equal in the world* 

It is highly probable, both from ocular demon-» 
flration and the accounts of ancient writers, that 
:the v^alls of the modern city are, in many places, 
the fame with thofe of the ancient, and their circum- 
ferences nearly equal. But the difference between 
the number of buildings on this fpot is very great, one 
half of modern Rome lying waftie, or converted into 
gardens, fields, meadows, and vineyards-, in which 
.thc.moft magnificent ftrudures were anciently eicftcd. 
Vqu may walj;; wholly round the city in three or fo\ir 
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4 KEYSLER^ TRAVELS. 

hours at moft, the circumference being rcckoncdf 
about thirteen Ihorc Italian miles : whereas a toxir 
round the city of Paris and its fuburbs will, at leaft^ 
wquire fix.or feven hours. 

It muft be granted, that the number of inhabit 
tants in ancient Rome, exceeded thai of the modern j 
it appeasing from Ciacconius, in the life of pppe 
Gregory XL that, in the year 1376, the whole num- 
ber of inhabitants in Rome amounted only to thirty^ 
three thoufand. Paulus Jovius informs us, that, un- 
der the happy and peaceable government of pope 
Leo, the number was increafed to eighty-five thou- 
fand i but in the turbulent times of Clement VIL 
Rome could boaft only rf thirty-twa thoufand inha- 
bitants. In the year 1 709 the number o£ birthj^, at 
Jlome, amounted to three thoufand fix hundred and 
fixty-two; and the whole number of inhabitants to a 
hundred and thirty-eight thoufand five hundred and 
fixty-eight; among whom were forty bilhops, tw3 
thoufand fix hundred and eighty-fix priefts, three 
thoufand five hundred, and fifty-ninje monks, a thou- 
fand eight hundred and fourteen nuns, three hun?» 
dredand ninety thr'ee courtelans, or licenfed profti- 
tutes, and fourteen Moors. The Jews were not 
thought worthy of being included in this computa- 
tion, though they amounted to about eight or nine 
^oufand. Five years after, namely, in July 17 14, 
pope Clement XI. ordered an account to be taken by 
Carraccioli of all the inhabitants in Rome, the numr 
"ber of which, then, amounted to a hundred and 
forty-three thoufand; whereas Paris contains, at 
,leaft, between eight and nine hundred thoufand, and 
Xpndon ftlU moi e». as plainly appears from the yearly 
bills of mortality. The latter city has, within thefc 
twenty years, increafed fo prodigioufly, that the dif- 
.ifo*ence beDiiteen London and Paris is fuificiendy evi- 
^4^nt,from taking a view of the latter from the tower 
fif Notre Dame, and of the former from the upper 
gajlcjy in St. Paul's cupola. With regard to the 

multitude: 
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ROME. 5 

Amhhude of inhabitants ; LiMidon, indeed, has more 
open and lai^r iquarcs than Paris ; but Paris abounds 
with fevcral fpadous convents, which arc, in propor- 
tion, but thicly inhabited. The people have alfo 
Utde employnocnt 4ipon die Seine, whereas the many 
Jiundied large veflels, and the almolt infinite numbnr 
of boats *aad other taail craft on the Thames, main- 
tain more peopk than many large cities contain. We 
may form fome conjefture of the inhabitants of Lon- 
don from the quantity of provifions, there bring, one 
day with another, twelve hundred oxen killed, and 
ijpward of twenty thouiand Iheep every week, bc- 
fide twelve thouiand hogs and calves ; as appears 
irom eza& r^^rs, and the aflurances given the king 
of Pruflia, in 1725, at HeisenhaufeB, by lord Town- 
ihend. 

The fbvcrcignty of sident Rome over a great part 
of the globe leems, indeed, to give it a fuperiority 
ever modern Rome ; but the latter boafts of a mo- 
narchy xailed .by a peculiar fort of policy, and, in rc- 
fpe& of the extent of dominions, efpecially before 
Luther^s reformation, furpaflcs ancient Rome idelC 
And I muft own, that m external fplendor and the 
beauty of its temples and palaces, modem Ron^ ex* 
•cek the ancient, f n this reiped I differ from St. Au- 
^ftin, who wifhed, above all things, to have fecn 
Cbriftum in camtj Paulum in ore^ Rcmam in florid 
** Chrifl: in the fle(h, Sl Paul preaching, and Rome 
•* in its andent glory.** 

The veneration entertained of antiquity , and the 
inatural prejudices of mankind for things loll or ab- 
lent, make us look, upon them in a quite different 
light from thole that are actually prefent. The beauty 
or a dty does not iblely confift in the number of its 
ftatues, and the enormous extent of its buildings^ 
of which andent Rome boafted. No city in Europe 
can Ihew any thing equal to St. Peter's church at 
£Qmc ; and I qucftion whether Nero's gplden palace, 
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6 KEYSLER*3 TRAVELS. 

or any other building in anCicnt Rome, could be comi* 
pared witfi thisL ftrudlure. 

If we confider the prodigious fums annually remit-' 
ted to this city from all countries of the Romilh reli-» 
gion, we fhall be th^ lefs furprifed that Rome was 
able to recover berfelf after fo many fevere devafta^ 
tibns. A f^w centuries ago, the power of the pope 
was fo cbnfiderable, that not only feveral kings paid 
"him an annual tribute, but fedinons, excommunica- 
tions, and even deprivation of their dignity were the 
general confequences of his dilpleafure. St. Antov 
ninus obferv^s that the words of the royal prophet, 
Pf. viii. yer, 7, &c. *' Thou haft put all things under 
*' his ftct^ all fheep and oxen, alfo the wild beafts 
*^ of the field, the birds of th6' air, the fifh of the 
^' fea, and whatever it contains,'' have been literally 
sccompliflied in the pope: for, according to this 
luomnnentatpr, under him were fubjefted the ftieep, or 
Chriftians; the oxen, or Jews; the beafts of the 
field, or heathens ; the fowls of the air, or good and 
bad angels •, and, laftly, the fifh in the fea, or .the 
foul^ in purgatpry. 1 he orthodox cannot be offertded 
with this interpretation, they being compared to that 
innocent creature the fheep; but heretics are little 
pbhged to Urban Ccrri, who, in his State of the Ro- 
jpifti Church, ftiles them unclean beafts, and highly 
commends pope Innocent XI. for his zeal inperfecut^ 
ing heretics j exhorting him to proceed, .by applying, 
profanely, thefe words in the Afts of the Apoftles, 
chap. X. ver. 13. ^' Rife, Peter, kill and eat," to the 
Roman pontiff. 

The pope's revenues muft be very confiderable, if 
we only reckon what fums ^re annually fent to Rome 
from foreign countries, fqr difpenfations, annates, > 
palls, c^nonifations, and the like: and the great 
wealth of fuch families as h^ve the good fortune to 
have one of their relations exalted to the papal chair, 
js g manifeft proof that they are prodigious : for, 
©gtiyithftanding the pope's profufe method of living, 
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ROME. 7 

thty.lcave.behind them confiderable fortunes, both in^ 
money and lands; as is well known to be'^the cafe,^ 
ifKit^. regard to the Ottoboni, Altieri, Chigi, Pamfili,* 
Barbcrini, Borghefe, L^uddvis, and other papal fami- 
lies. It has, iir particular, be^n computed that Ur- 
ban Vlil. dcTcended from the houfe oi* Barberini, left 
his family upward 6f twenty-four millions of Rbmto 
ibudi^ about fuc millions fterling, which he accump*' 
lated, partly from the con&fcation of the eflates an(ir 
eflfefts of about three thoufand unhappy pcrfons put 
to death by the inquifition, and partly from other tc*' 
venues*. Pope, 



* Ottr readers will doubtlefs be gratified on this occafion by fee* 
iog th^ fees of the pope's chancery* from a book printed aboat i co 
jreirs ago, by the authority of the then pope; being a table or lift 
bFthereespatdfbrabfbldtions, difpenfations, licences, indulgencesi 
laities and e3eemption8. It was tranftated maay yearr fiace, under 
die title of, RoMi a great cufiommhouft for Jin* 

ABSOLUTIONS. 

For.a layman that flole holy or confecrated things out of a holy 
place, los. 6d« 

For the prieft that reftores aot to the church the holy things h« 
took a\vay, lo s« 6^ 

For him that reveals another man*s confeHion, lo s. 6 d* ^ 

For him who lies with a woman in the church, and there coromitt 
other enormities, 9 s«' 

For him that hath coounicted perjury, hath wilfully and falfely 
forfworn hiinfelf, 9 s. 
^Fbr him that fecretly pradifeth ufury, 10 s. 6 d. 

For him that burieth an open and notorious uTurer in Chriftiaa 
burial, i z s. • 

For a layman for the vice oflimony, 9 s. 

For a prieft for the vice of fimony, 10 s. 6 d. 

For a monk for the vice of fiinony, 1 2 s. 

For him that fimonically enters holy orders, 1 L 6 s« 

And his letters of abf^ktion from the fimony, i L 45. 

For a layman for murdering a layman, 7 s. 6 d« 

For him that hath IdlM hid father,' 10 s. 6d. 

Forbiffiuthat hath killed his mother, 10 s. 6 d. 

For him that hath killed his wife, los. 6d. 

For him that hatli killed his Mer, i c a. 6 d. 

For him that hath killed his kinfwoman, if they be of the laitfy 
are rated at no more than It) s. 6d: ■ . * 

And his letters of abfolution will coft him 10 (• 6 dt 
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f KEYSLER^s TRAVELS: 

Pope Innocent XII. bears, in hi$ family arms, lilted 
cups, which he ordered to be inverted, to (hew that 
)ie intended not to gather, but pour out and difhibute, 

with 

Bat if the party fo flain be a clerk, a priefty or a clergyman, then 
the murderer is bound to go to Rome, and vifit the apoflolic iee» 
o 1' OS* od. 

For laying violent hands on a clergyman, or religious man, fo it 
be without effufion of blood, ids. 6d. 

For the hufband, or wife, who find in the morning, or when 
they awake, the infant lying by them, to be dead, 9 s. , 

For the hufband who beats, or ftrikes his wife« being big with 
child, fo as thereupon fhe comes before her time, andJbfeth her' 
child, 9 s. 

For a woman, who being with child, took medicinal drink, ttr 
deftroy her birth, or doth any other aft, whereby the child being 
alive in her womb is deftroyed, is rated 9t 7 s. 6 d. 

For a priefl, or clergyman, that keeps a concubine ) as alfb hit 
^irpenfation, to fave him from being irregular, (which by general 
lind provincial conHitutions he incms} all this together is rate4 ait 
I0S. 66. 
For a hyman that keeps a concubine, 10 s. 6 d* 
For him that hath defiled a virgin, 9 s. 
J^or him that lyeth with his owa mother, 7 s, 6d« 
For him that lyeth with his fifter, 7 s. 6 d. 
' For him that lyeth .with his godmother, 78. 66^ 

JPor him that lyeth with any woman that is of his blood, or ear*, 
lial kindred., ysv^d. 
i^or him that robs or fpoils another, 12 s. 
For him that burns his neighbour's houfe, &c. i z s. 
For him that forges letters teftimbnialt 10 s* 6 d. 
For him that is a witnefs to'fuch forged letters, 10 s. 6d. 
For him that forgeth any writs of the office of the penitential^ 
12 s. 

For him thit forgeth letters of privilege, I I, 4 s* 
For him that forgeth the pope's hand,- 1 1. 7 s. 
For him that forgeth letters apoftolical, 1 1. 7$# 
For him who in a crioiinal caufe takes a falfe oath, 9 s. 
- For him that takes two holy orders in one day» 2I. 68. 
For hioi who celebrateth the fervice of any order he hath not 
4taken, 2 1. 6 8, 

For him that procures himfelf to be promoted to a feigned title, 
that is, to fuch qr fuch a benefice* when indeed he hath none, if 
}^ confirm with a falfe oath, 2 1. 9 s. 6 d. 

For him that is ordained without letters dimifTory, from hit owa 
frdinary, i.U 83. 6d, 

For him that hglds Qanjf ben^fioeni a I 17 1« 
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Iridi this mottx), aliis^ n(mftbi\ but Palquin put the 
QOnuna after the word non^ and by that means intirely 
changed the meaning, and, indeed, with a great deid 

of 



For a king for going to the holj fepalchre withoatU 
7I. 10 s. 
For a prince who vowed to Tific the hdy (acrament, 1 1, lou 

DISPENSATIONS. 

For a baitard to enter all holy orders, and take a benefice wiA • 
cure, i3s. 

To have two benefices compatible, 16 s. 

To h;(ve three benefices, il. 68. I 

To marry in the 4th degree of confangoinity, il. $ s. 6d. 

To marry in the 3d degree of confangainity, 2 !• 6 s. 

To marry in the 2d degree of confanguinity, 2 L 2 1» 6 d. 

To marry in the lil degree, 2 1, 14ft* 

To marry her with whom one bath a fpedal kindred, 4 1. iOf» 

For him who having one wife abfenc, and hearing her to be dead^ 
marrieth another, but ihe proving to be alive, he notwtthftanding; 
defireth to keep and to live with the latter, i ^. s* 

And moreover there mud be a compofition with the datary^ 
which will be fometimcs 300, 400, 500, or 600 glofies, accord- 
ing to the quality of the perfons (b married; and the clerk or 
writer will have 10 s. 6 d. 

For a man or woman that is found hang*d, that they may have 
Chriftian burial, 1 1. 75. 6 d. 

For one that entered into his benefice by fimony, that he majr 
notwithftanding retain the fame, i U los. 

For one under age to enter holy orders, and to be made a prieS, 
z\* 9 s. d. 

For one under age to be ordained a biihop, 2 1. 9 s. 6 d* 

To be ordained at any time of the year, 4L i s» 

LICENCES. 

For a man to change his vow, i ^ s. 

For a layman to change his vow of going to Rome^ to vifit the 
apoftolio^churches, 1 8 s* 

To eat fieih ^nd white-meats in Lent, and other fafiing dayi^ 
10 8. 6d. .' 

That a king or queen ihall enjoy fuch indolgencet, as if they 
went to Rome, 1 5 1. 

For a queen to adopt a child, ^o 1. 

That a king, or a prince, may exa^ contribatxona of the derg]^ 
3 1. 15 s. 

If the contribution arife to a hundred )dMrafimd floriaiy then for 
|)ie firft thoufimd be auft have 7 it 6 d« 
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io KEYSLER's TRAVElI; 

of truth. The court of Rome can confidcrably in- 
creafe its revenues, being able to difpofe of confccrat- 
td reliques, palls, Jgni Dei^ rofaries, indulgences, 

i < II > I ■ ' I ■ ■■ ■ ■■■'■ '■■ ■ ■ I >■■*■ I ■■■111 M l , , , 

■ • • 

And for every other florin, i s. 6 d. 

Tl>«t a king: upon. Ohritoas^day mornings may cauie a naked 
fword to be carried before him, as is carried before his holinefs the 
pope, 1 1 1. 5 s»; 

That he that preaches before a king, may give indulgence to alt 
that hear him, i8is; 

That a nobleman may go into a monailery, with a certain nom^ 
fccr of followers, j8s. ' 

Te receive the facrament, or be buried in a church interdiOed^ 
2I. 5 s. 

To found an hofpital, 1 1. 4 s. 

To' found a chape]^ 1 1. 43. 

To ere£t a church. parochial, i !• 10 s« 

"To ereft a church collegiate, 3 1. ^ 

To ered a cathedral church, 3 L 1 5 s. 

• To found a dfeani^ in the fame, 1 1. 10 s« 
For the prebendary, i 1. 4 s. 

To ereft an univei-fity, 1 1 1. 5 s. 
To tranflate it from one place to another, 4 1. 10 s.. 
To make a city of a town, and -therein eredl a bifhop's fee, 75 U 
That a town may have a fchool kept in the parifh church, 2 1. 5 s. 
Por a city to cCwVi money, 37 1. 10 s. 

That a town which hath ufed green wax in its feal, may ufe rcd^ 
3I. 15 s. 
for a layman lo choofe his confeAqr, 15 s. 

* To marry in times prohibited, 2 1. 5 s. 
To eat flefh in times prohibited, 1 1. 45. 
Not to be tied to fading days, 1 1. 4 s. 
To have a portable altar, i-<; s. 

To have mafs in a pla)C&interdi£Ud, 15 s* 

To go into a nunnefy alone, 18 s. 

To divide a dead body in^ two, that it may be buried in tw« 

That during the interdict of a town, the dicers may have Bia6 
uwdiorYiorina^^kap^ 3L 158. 

For a town to take out of the church them that have taken fandur 
|Bf t&fflreiQ* 4 k j(Qs; 

For a pried to fay mafs in any place, 6 d. 

For a bifhop to vifit, 3 1. . 
,'• FOf •biiKep'tO't^tot^ hilAi^lf a yfar-s profit of every vacant bt* 
pefice for three years, 3 !• 15 s, 

Ti>tOxefciie ^pKeQpi|]^ji|rif<H(tton out of his di<>cefe, 3!* 

To exad a fubfidy, or baMtoUiict of his dergy» 1 1. 10 s. 

INDUL- 
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^etufsl and bones out of the catacombs at a cheap 
rate* 

The apoftolic chamber manages the lands and reve- 
iines belonging to the pope : and in this office the em- 
ployments are fo profitable, that the principal are fold 
^r eighty or a hundred thoufand dollars (about 22,5CX)1. 
fterlimg.) The granting and collating of ecclefiaftical 
benefictg, dlfpenfations, and the like, are performed in 
the datary, fo called from the ufual fubfcription, Datuni 
Rim<e apudfanSufH Petrumj &c. when the pope rcfides 
irt the" Vatican •, and apud fanSlum Mariam maj&rem^ 
whert in the C^uirihal palace. Every inftrument, dif- 
patched in the datary, is carried into the fecretary's 
office, the datary being only a kind of department of 

■ 11 1 * '■ ■ ■ I ■■ 

INDULGENCES. 

For an hofpitaly or chapd, to lall one yeu, i \r 4 s? 

For two years, 1 1. 10 s. 

For three years, 1 1. 16 s. 

For four years, 2 1. 5 s. 

For five yeat-s, 3 L 

For fix years, 3 1. 15 s. 

For the remifiion of -the third part of one's fins, 7 1. 10 j« 

FACULTIES, 

To abfolV^e all delinqoentf, 3 I. 
To diipenie with irregularities^ 3 L 

E.X EMPTIONS. 

» 

Of fryarj minors froth the juri0?£Hon of their prbvindals, 2 1. 5 s^ 

From the jorifdiifHoQ of a bfllop, daring his time, 3 L 15 ^. 

And if the abbot will have withei a Hceirce to wear a nitr^ it will 
$Q^ him (bv the rate-book of poge John XXIL) 7 L 10 1. 

For sr bifhop fi'om the jurifdi£libn of his metropolitan, during his 
lac,, 3I. »5% . 

Qiz parochidxrhtirch ffoAn the ln(h0p'd jarifdifHon, i L lo^. 

Of the parfoa of a piU-iib from the p(Hyer of bis ordnaiy, doling 

jftluit,, I ]. IDS. 

6f z town froW any impofition, 4 1. i o s« 
Of a private fjerftn ffont tlirefamef, 2 1. 5 s. 
Of a monaftery, and convient, ftbtA the fame, at'k it fbimd in 
|iie rarerbook of pope John XXlL It is taz^ 9^2z\. 2u 

Cetera de/unt^ 

% B, Ttfis* is i»Iy the' pop^Vffi^e, 
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t. The rota is confidercd as a parliament, or a coui< 
of ultimate appeal. The confiftory is the hjgheft af- 
fembly where the cardinals have a feat and vote : 
there is free accels into this affembly on particular oc- 
cafions. 

The pope's forces, either by fcaor land, make but 
a poor figure; and you fee no foldjers, except in the 
caftle of St. Angelo, in Civita Vecchia, Urbino, Fer- 
rara, and tome other fmall garrilnns on the frontiers. 
The pope's Swifs guards make a handfome appear- 
ance, y tt ferve only for keeping off the crowd at pub- 
lic iblcmoities, 1 muft needs iay, that foreigners find 
tlicm here civil on all occaCons, efpecially when one 
Jpcaks to them in German, and calls them landfmen 
or countrymen; whereas, on the contrary, the fame 
good charaftcr cannot be always given to the Swifs at 
Verfailles, And I remember, that a certain Auftrian 
nobleman, of the firlt rank, being prefled by the 
crowd, in return to his poHte compLnient of landf- 
man, received this rude and brutal anfwer: " To- 
*' day, indeed, every bear-icader wiil call me coun- 
*' tryman." 

To prevent all diforders in the city of Rome, they 
have three hundred Sbirri or halberdiers, whofe com- 
mander is called Barigello. He is diftinguiflicd from 
the others by a gold chain, with a medal of the fame 
metal hanging to it. When he is defirous 06 being 
[ known, he wears the chain about his neck. His 

L- employment was formerly in good eftcem, but, at 

I prefent, it is fallen into great contempt. 

t The figure which the cardinals make is not at all 

B- correfpontienc to that of perfons who claim an equal 

■ rank with crowned heads. The title of cardinal is 

I pretty ancient, but not in the fenfe in which it is taken 

L at prefent. In former times the whole body of the 

^^^H clergy and people of Rome chofe their bifhops, who 
^^^B xpas conBrmed by the emperor, and fomctimcs de- 
^^^B prived by hiin for feditious praiflices. The gi'eat 
^^^^ reputation in which cardinals were held began under 
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pope Nicholas IL They had the red hat given them 
by Innocent IV. in the year 1243, at the council of 
Lyons. Paul II. conferred the red habit upon them^ 
aiKl for the tkle of eminetUiffifmu they are indebted to 
pope Urban VIII. having, formerfy, no other ftile 
than Uluftriffimiy like other bifhops ami prelates : that 
they formerly wore woollen and linen cap?, appears 
from Petri Diaconi Chronic. Caflinenf. lib. iv. c. ii. 
p. 428. The red hat is &id to be an emblem of their 
leadinefs to ihed their blood in the caufe of religion ; 
but we find few cardinals in the lift of martyrs. le 
» certain that this whole fc^rlet habit is very becom« 
ing ; and the dead cardinals are painted red, the bet- 
ter to fet off their cadaverous countenances. Cardinal 
Pamfili was buried on the 24th of March, after his 
body had lain fome tiibe in ftate, in St. AgnesU 
church, a ta Piazza Navona^ and his face painted of a 
beaud^l red colour with vermilion. 

In the promoting foreiqp prelates to thecardinalfhip, 
the pope regulates himfelf according to the nomina- 
tion of crowned heads, who profeis the Roman catholic 
religion : and tlris privilege the king^ of Sardinia ob- 
tained by a refined piece of policy, recommending to 
pope Bcriedift XIII. Ferreri, a brother of the marquis 
d'Ormea, whom the pope himfdf would gladly have 
fcen invefted with the purple. I could alfo name a 
cardinal who owed his promotion to a defender of the 
proteftant faith, namely, George I. king of Great 
Britain, who procured him the nomination of the 
king of Poland; but the peculiar connexions of this 
afifair are beft known to the prefent bifliop of Namur, 
formerly the abbe Strickland. 

The conclave is the fcene where the cardinals prin- 
cipally endeavour to difplay their parts, and where 
many tranfadlions pafs which hardly (hew their infpi^ 
ration from the Holy Ghoft. It is well known, that, 
ckijring the eleftion of a pope in 172 1, the ahimo-^ 
fities ran fo high, that they came to blows with both, 
thdr haocls and. feet, and threw the ftandiihes at eacR 
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other. Davia, Albani, Pamfili, and Althan, inoft 
diftin^i(hed themfelves in thefe quarrels ; and, there* 
fore. It is not at all furpriTing, that among ;he officers 
belonging to the conclave, they have one or two fur- 
geons. At each election, the emperor, and the kings 
of France and Sp^n, have a right of excepting againfl 
any perfon propofed for the papal dignity ; but this 
muft be done before the full number of voices requi- 
fite for that purpofe is adually declared. While an 
eleftion may be prevented by cabals or intrigue^ 
recourfe is feldom had to an excluflon. 

Durirr^ the whole time of the conclave's fitting, 
Rome is filled with pafquinades, and every day copies 
of them are fold fecrctly, in the cofiee-houfes, U) 
foreigners; but they are generally wrecched per- 
formances. 

It is furprifing that £>me means have not been dif- 
covered for limiting the duration of a conclave, as 
fuch clofe confinement to perfons, who ufually live 
in commodious palaces, muft, efpecially in hot^ wea- 
ther, be extreamly inconvenient. In England, juries 
are locked up in criminal cafes, without meat, drii)k» 
or candle, till they have agreed on a verdidt. How 
far this might be imitated, with regard to conclaves, 
I Ihall leave others to determine. It would, at leaft, 
grevent a great deal of caballing, and render unneceC- 
JSry many privileges granted to the conclavifts, who 
are two attendants on each cardinal •, a fet of perlbns 
who muft be all pleafed, becaufe they are acquainted 
with the moft fecret intrigues. Their favour is of 
great importance, it being evident from the hiftqry 
of papal eleftions, that they have often gained for 
their matters the papal throne. 

It is fcarcely to be iiiiagined with what dilpatch 
each cardinal partitions a^nd contrives, according to his 
pufti fancy,, the fmall part allotted him in the conciaye 
for his cell. The. whple ^partn^ent is not abpvc 
dghteen or twenty feet fquare, which is laid out into 
a dining-room, a .tjfed-chaqnLber, . aqd . l^bljy, for jer- 

vants 
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vants and concla\dfts: fome make two ftorics^f it, 
but then the ftair-cafe is very narrow. The cells 
have no other partition than cloth-hangings ; fo tiiat, 
when a large room is divided into many cells, what- 
ever IS fpoken aloud in any of them, may be heard in 
all the reft. Hence appears the fcandalous felfity 
which the author of a treatife, intitled La Guerre 

JtltaUe^ ou Memoires du Comte D , is guilty of, in 

faying, that die young cardinals in the conclave divert 
themfclves with their miftreflcs, give litrie concerts, 
fingihg and dancing themfclves, hke wanton boys. 

I have already obferved that no cardinal has the 
liberty of chufing his cell, but muft content himfelf 
with that affigned him by lot. But when any cardi- 
nal rcfufes to attend the elcftbn, his cell remains 
unoccupied. The cardinals created by the late pope, 
and his other dependants, have the hangings and fur- 
niture of their cells of a dark-violet colour; but 
others have green. The former, likewifc, are drefled 
in purple, during the time of the conclave. The 
chapel of Sixtus iV. is fitted up for the fcrutiny and 
adoration^- and in it is a ftove for burning the fuftages 
or voting billets. 

Each conclave cofts the papal treafury about two 
hundred thoufand fcudi; nor have foreign princes any 
rcafon to defire frequent conclaves; particularly the 
emperor, who always fends an ambaffador extraordi- 
nary, and alfo defrays the charges of the German 
cardinals, who on this occafion retire to Rome : fo 
that e^ch of the two laft conclaves is faid to have coft 
him upward of two thoufand Rhenifh guilders. Dur- 
ing the conclave, many diforders and violences arc 
.daily committed, efpecially in the country; where 
foreigners, who have no conneftion with the candi- 
dates, and confequently fhould have nothing to fear, 
would aft very imprudently, not to retire to their 
lodgings before it is dark. Twenty or thirty mur- 
ders are generally committed in the ftrccts of Rome, 
during the fitting of the conclave. 

Before 
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Before I conclude my defcription of the papal 
court, I mutt obfcrve, that protettants are not admit- 
ted to an audience, if they refufc to kifs tlic pope's 
foot. Clement I. was, however, lefs fcrupulous in this 
particular, and, when fucli proteftants withdrew, 
would give them his bleffing, adding, ^d minimum non 
tucehitt " It will, at leaft, do no harm." No perfon 
is admitted to the pope with a fword or cane; nor 
muft any prefume to wear gloves in his preienccj for, 
when the Swifs guards, who walk before the pope, 
obferve foreigners with their gloves on, they imme- 
diately order them to pull them off. 

On Maundy Thurfday, feveral religious fraternities, 
and a numerous proceflion of others, among whom 
ten or twelve were maflced, came to St. Peter's 
church and fcourged their naked backs with thongs 
lagged with iron. It was eafy, from the quantity of 
blood on the pavement, to diftinguith the place where 
they flood. Whether thefe were voluntary feif- 
tormentors, or whether this flogging penance had been 
enjoined iheni for fome enormous crimes, I Ihall not 
pretend to determine ; but, be that as it may, a light- 
ed torch was carried behind them, and often applied 
to their backs, to ftop tlie great effufion of blood. 
Bcnediifl XIII. forbid fuch proceflions, as not proper 
to be allowed among Ciiriftians ; but, as no pope was 
then elected, every perfon followed his own opinion. 
How the fancaftital priefts of BcUona, Ifis, and tlie 
Dea Syrix difcipllned themfelves, is fufficienily de- 
icribed in ancient hiftory. 

From theTribuna, over the ftatueof St. Veronica, 
near the altar Maggiore, is ihewn a piece of Chrift's 
crofs ; part of the iron of the fpear with which hc 
was pierced, and, latlly, an imprefiion of our Savi- 
our's bloody face on a linen cloth. The name of St. 
Veronica is, in all probability, derived from the fable 
cf the vera Icon., or true image of Chriil ; and Ma- 
blllon (in Praf. Mufai Ital) conjcfturcs, that this 
fpurious fain: acquired the name from a painted fac« 
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bf Chriil, and the Greek words fi^a, I bear, sind »U«iv^ 
an image. , 

On Good Friday, feme of our coirfpany, foUowing 
^. great concourfe of people, came to a fubterranedus 
chapel belonging t6 the jefuits, which, as foon as 
they had entered, was immediately locked. The fa- 
thers diftribUted to each a knotted fcourge»- while ad- 
other of the fraternity, at . the altar, niade a long 
harangue on our Saviour's fufFerings,f and concluded 
with laying, " that the leaft we could do was, by his 
Example, to chaftile our flelh and blood.** He thea 
c;Khorted his audience that, in perforpiing this holy 
duty,- " they would not fpare the old Adam.** The 
lights were now put our, ahd the Litany fung, during 
Which time the audience continued fcourging and 
whipping themfelves. The exhortation and fcourg- 
ings Were three times repeated. I fuppofe the inten- 
tion of putting out the lights was, that fome might 
hot fcourge themfelves too feverely, and the modefty 
of others who ftripped themfelves, might not be ex- 
pofcd by their ftripes. The proteftants who entered 
with the crowd, were not dilpleafed with the dark- 
f)efs, as they were not inclined to lacerate their bodies 
for the benefit of their fouls ; and, at the fame time, 
did not think it advifable to make themfelves known. 
The difcipline being'cnded, the fcourges were return- 
ed, and. the dobrs thrown open. 

On the fame day was expofed, in the Greek church, 
k woodert model of Chrift*s feputchre; the bifhop 
aflifted the reft of the clergy in fmging the antiphone,' 
with a round tiara on his head. 

Tifrks atid Jews are ufually baptifed on Eafler-Evc 
in the Lateran cKurch, and great numbers of eccle- 
fiaftics are at the fame time admitted into holy orders. 

Thofc who are delirous of feeing Rome, would do* 
^ell noi: to poftponc it till after the middle of Lent^ 
becaufe, from that time till Eafter, moft of the fiine 
altar-pieces are covered; 

YoL. V, C The 
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The c'ty of Rome has fufFered fa much from the 
ancient Gauls, Vandals, Heruli, Oftrogoths^ Vifit^ 
goths, and German troops ; efpecially from the lattcx 
in the year 1527, headed by Charles of Bourbon^ 
^ that it is faid to have been facked or pillaged fcvcn 
times: this, ^however, is certain, that the furface of 
the ground on which Rome was originally founded, 
is furprlfingly altered by their frequent ravages. It 
is difficult, at p.^fent, to diftlnguifh the feven hilLs^ 
on which Rome was anciently built, the low grounds 
having been filled up by the ruins of whole ftreets ; 
fo that we fomctimes afcend an eminence celebrated 
by the ancients without perceiving it. Antiquity in- 
forms us, that the afcent from the ftreet to the Pan- 
^ theon or Rotundo conlifted of thirteen fteps ; whereas 
now the whole area about it is upon a level with the 
pavement of the temple. The bafis and infcription 
of Trajan*s pillar is lower than the adjacent ground, 
fo that it will be requifite, for preferving that part of 
the pillar, to fupport the ditch made round it with a 
■wall. It is common in digging deep for the founda- 
tion of houfes, &c. to dilcover pillars, ftatues, and 
fragments of ancient buildings ; and, in fome places^ 
they have even found the pavement of the old city, 
'twenty or thirty feet below the prefent furface of tne 
ground. And this alteration of the furface -has, 
likewife, in all probability, affedled the falubrity of 
the air. 

" The flupendous common-fewers by which the fihh 
and dirt of the ancient city was convt- yed in the Cloaca 
maxima, have, indeed, ftill many paffages for con- 
veying away the foil and water ; but the greateft part 
of thele are Hopped, and the Cloaca maxima itfelf is 
in bad order. This muft needs caufe a putrefadion 
in the air, which is too fenfibly perceived by thofc, 
who, by digging deep into the earth, happen to dif- 
covcr an aperture of fuch an obfirufted fink; the-c 
being feveral ihftances of workmen who have Icil 

their 
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their fives from the putrid effluvia, notwlthftanding 
^i their care and cautiorl. The fame alterations are 
"Vifible iii other parts of the country, cfpecially thofc 
iiear the fea^ feveral fine cities and palaces being an« 
fcicnfly erefted there; and frequented, as the moft 
healthy fpdts in time of peftilence ; which are niow quite 
the reverie, part of the fea-coaft beirig a wet marihy 
' foil, and the air fo bad, that during the fummer fea« 
ion, feveral of the converts are forfak€?n, the monks 
rerriovirig to fome niorc healthful fituation. The 
land, even in the ne^hbdurhood of Rome, is but 
badly cultivated, arid, in the night-time, covered 
with fogs and igneous vapours. Thefe muft have 
been uncommon in the time of the ancient Romans ^ 
for Livy often mentions^ fuch phasnomena as prodi- 
gies,* or omens : and, in the Roman mythology, 
they occafioned propitiatory facrifices and offerings. 
Mineral fulphur is often dug near Rome, in the form 
6f white earth,' and afterward purified by fublimatioH; 
Vitriol is found her6 in abundance, and that found hi 
the copper mines, h called Roman vitriol. There 
are alum works in the neighbourhood of Rome; 
arfcnic, alio,- abounds here. From thefe works and 
mines rife many noxious effluvia, which never affefted 
ancient Rome, thefe minerals being then unknown, 
or fufFered to remain in the bowels of the earth. 

Perhaps, a concurrence of all thefe circumftances 
have contributed to alter the temperature of the fea- 
foris, particularly with regard to the mildnefs of the 
winters, for fonte time obferved in' this climate. Some 
pair ges in Horace intimate, that during the winter 
in his time, the ftreets of Rome were filled witb fnow- 
and ice : and it appears from the fixth fatirfe of Ju- 
venal, that it was not uncommon to fee the Tiber 
frozen over: whereas, at prefent, the winter mull 
be remarkably cold for fnow to lie a day in the city; 
and, with regj^rd to the- Tiber, no perfon can remem- 
ber its being froEcn.- 
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Tht alterations in the adjacent countries have ^{a 
proved prejudicial to the Tiber 5 its mouth or efflux 
into the fea is almoft choaked up with mud and fandj 
and its bed very much contraded by filth and rubbifti 
from the houfes fituated on its banks : fo th^ a ftrong 
fouth-wind is often the caufe of its overflowing its 
banks, and caufing great inundations in Rome, and 
the adjacent country. The papal chamber has, in- 
deed, employed one Cornelius Mayer, a Dutchman, 
to ereft proper works for confining the river to its 
channel, and to clear it in fome places ; but this cannot 
be compleated at once. Some are of opinion, that if 
the courfe of the river could be turned into another 
channel, many curious pieces of antiquity, as well as 
immenfe richqs, thrown into it during the misfortunes 
of Rome, would be found. The water is generally 
fo foul, that it is not even fit for horfes to drink, till 
it has flood two or three days to fettle. 

The inhabitants of Rome are very cautious of their 
health, efpecially during the heat of the dog-days. 
And it is affirmed, that no inhabitant of Rome can, 
without manifeft danger, fleep within fifteen or twenty 
Italian miles of the city : fo that, in travelling to Rome, 
they take care, in the l-:ft day's journey, nor to put 
up within that diflance. Even in the city, they fel- 
clom change bed-chambers for another in the fame 
boufe. To remove from one houfe to another, be- 
twixt St. Peter's and All Saints-Day, is fuppofed to 
jbe attended with fo much danger at Rome, that no 
tenant or lodger can be obliged to leave a houfe within 
that term. 

The fouth-eaft winds, blowing: over the Pontini 
f ns, would ftill be more pernicious to the city, if it 
were not defended by the woods on the mountains of 
Albano and Tufculum. It js, however, evident, 
that the inhabitants of Rome make too much ado 
about the unwholcfomenefs of their climate, and the 
dangers atcendincr the heats of the fummer. Stran- 
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gcrs, wko jiever take half the precautions, enjoy as 
good a ft ate of health as the natives. Hbw many 
icardinals come to Rome in the midft of fummer from 
diftant countries when a conclave is to be held, withr 
out fo many timorous fears, and return as well as 
they came, without fuffering for their negligence? 
And furely no one will pretend that heat has any re- 
ipeft of perfons. This chimerical danger fcems to 
have been unknown in the time of Cicero, from 
whole epiftles it appears, that he frequently refided 
at Rome in the fummer months, ahd took many jour- 
nies to and from that city. 

It cannot, indeed, be denied, but that, after the 
north wind has continued a long time, and fuddenly, 
ihifts to the fouth, or a ftrong iputh wind arifes with 
cloudy fogs, health is precarious at Rome-, but this 
j^vil is not peculiar to that city, all Italy is equally 
ojinoxious to it. From the vernal to the autumnal 
/equinox, Rome generally enjoys a clear ferene air j 
xhe«foil is good, the mountains pleafant, and the thin 
air from the hills corrcds the thicker vapours rifmg 
in the vallies or lower ground. Few cities can equal 
Rome for large fountains, which, by continually 
throwing up water, give a frefhnefs to the air ; and, 
fhe inundations of the Tiber being now provided 
againft, the inhabitants are in a fair way of being 
eafed of their apprehenfions, with regard to the fum- 
nier heats-, efpecially as Leo X. and Urban VIII. 
ordered feveral of the fewers or Cloacae to be repair- 
ed, and made other regulations, for rendering the 
city and it!> neighbourhood more clean and ialutary. 
The quarters about the Quirinal and Trinita del 
JVlonte are the moft healthy parts of Rome ; for v/hich 
reafon, foreigners generally chufe to lodge, efpecially 
in the latter, as the coffee houfes and taverns are 
ghiefly fituated near the Piazza di Spagna. 

That Rome, of iifelf, is not unhealthy, may be 
gathered from the great age, to which not a few of 
gs inhabitants arrive j and even fome judgment may 
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be formed of this from fevcral c^dinals, who have 
reached their eightieth year. Some affirm, that one 
third of that reverend body have reached tkat term, 
and without feeling any of the infirmities commonly 
attendant on that feeble ftage ; whence it may alfo 
be concluded, that the ancient Romans did liot liv(^ 
lb abfti^H^ious as the niodern, few fuch inftances being 
recorded in the ancient hiftorians. Add to this, that 
the manner of living at Rome is at preferit much mor^ 
agreeable than it was in former ages, hardly a day 
paffing, but one may have an opportunity of vifiting 
polite aflemblics of perfons of diftinftioh of both 
lexes. But unmarried ladies have hot here the famQ 
liberty of appearing in public, as in other countries ; 
for, throughout all Italy, they are confined in nunne- 
ries till they are either old oi* married. 

The carnival diyerfibns at Rome are much more 
elegant, except to thofe who delight intirely in de- 
bauchery, than thofe" at Venice, where people ft roll 
about in mean mafquerade habits, in company witK 
infamous courtcfans; 'whereas, at Rome, none but 
women of charadter dare appear on the Corfo, with- 
out being expofed to the danger of a very feyere treat- 
ment, in cale of a difcovery. ' Thefe diverfions laft 
only the eight laft: days before the beginning of Lent, 
iand then biK fVorii two till fix in the'^fterhoon •, hence 
the people of Rome fay, that their carnival lafts no 
more than twenty-four hburs.^ The place of meeting 
is the Corib, a fine ftreet riinning in a ftraight line, 
from the Porta del Popolo, eleven hundred geome- 
trical, or about two thoufand feveh hundred and 
twenty conimon paces. Every perfon is kt liberty to 
appear with or without a malk, on foot or in a coach, 
according to his own inclination. The coaches fol- 
low each other ini two rows. The principal nobility 
of Rome are carried in Iplendid triumphal chariots, 
which give a grand appearance to their diverfions* 
Sbirri are pofted in different parts to" prevent any dif- 
turbance^ and their barigello, or captain, rides up 
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and down uncovered, without putting on his hat, till 
toward evening, when he has obtained an order for 
the horfe-races, a fport no where to be feen Sut in 
Jtaly and England. 

The nobility here, like the Englilh, value them- 
selves upon keeping horfes of uncommon fv/ifunefs. 
In Italy^ moft of their race-horfes are from Barbary ; 
but the Englifh are of their own breed, having no 
<)Ccarion for thofe of foreign countries. But there is 
ftill a greater difference in thefe diverfions of the two 
nations ; in England they take particular care that the 
riders are exa6Uy of the fame weight ; whereas, in 
Italy, the horfes run alone, being trained up for this 
purpofe. On their fides and backs a e leathern ftraps^ 
Taftenedon with pitch, and under thefe iron balls fet 
with ftrong fharp points, like the rowel of a fpur, 
which continually prick the horfes, while they conti- 
nue in motion ; they alfo faften another fpiked ball, 
of the fame kind, under the horfe's tail. Between five 
>and eight horfes ftand in a row on the Piazza del 
Popolo, waiting, with great impatience, for the fign^vl^ 
which is commonly given by dropping a rope fl retch- 
ed acrofs the courfe ; immediately, upon this, they 
fet off, and By like an arrow from a bow along the 
Ccrfo, through an incredible number of fpeftators, 
the coaches forming a lane on each fide of the ftreet. 
The prize, which is generally a piece of brocade, qf 
about feventy or eighty fcudi in value-, is commonly 
given to the grooms. The people are enrcrtaincd 
with fuch races every day during thq carnival. 

The fummtrs are very tedious at Rome, every one 
keeping clofc within doors all day, and taking a nap 
at noon. Whence it is a common faying amorg the 
Jlomans, *' That none then walk ihe llrccts but 
** dogs, fools, or Frenchmen." '1 he people here, 
from the warmth cf the climate, are exxfilvcly f >nd 
of cool clear fpriog-wacer and iced liquors -, for whit h 
purpole» the qi amities of inow ga ht red from the 
pvjuntains, 4nd prel'crved in their ice-bou!cs, are of 

C 4 ' great 
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great fcrvice. In Rome they ufe fevcral forts of w^ter 
for drink ; but it is only in fome convents that river- 
Vater is ufed. R^in-water is favcd in cifterns, and, 
though troublefome to keep clean, yet is looked upoi> 
as very wholfome : befide this, they have well-water; 
alfo, watei: is conveyed into the city, at a great ex'- 
pence, from diftant parts, by means of aquedudbs. 
As I never faw any city fo badly provided, in propor- 
tion to its extent, yrith good water to drink as Paris ; 
fo, on the contrary, I believe that no city furpaffes 
Rome for multiplicity of clear and plentiful foun- 
tains. 

' Several among the ancient Romans ^iftinguilhed 
themfelves by magnificent aquedufts. The three prin- 
cipal aquedudls, at prefent in being, are thofe of Aqu^ 
V irginea or Treyi, Aqua Felice, and Paulina. Thq 
firft was repaired by pope P^ul IV. The fecond 
comes from the neighbourhood of Pal^ftrina, twenty- 
two miles diftant, and is a vork which does honour 
to the illuftrious reign of pope Sixtus V. who expend- 
' cd a million of fcudi upon it -, and called it // Condotta 
2eir AquaFelice^ from Felix, the hamp he affumed while 
a monk, before: he had aicended the papal throne. It 
difcharges itfelf in Rome at the Foqtanadi Tqrmine, 
which ftately work Sixtus V. alfo built under the di- 
reftion of the cavaliere Domenico Fontana. It con^ 
fifts of three arches, fupported by four pillars of thq 
Corinthian order, and difcharges the water through 
three large apertures. Over the middle arch is a fine; 
ftatue of Mofes ftriking the rock with his rod ; in a 
baflb-relievo on a fecond compartment, Aaron is re- 
prefented leading the people to the oiiraculqus fprings 
that gufhed out in the wildernefs; and, in the third, 
jGideon trying his men by their drinking the wateri 
feelow ftand four lions, two of which, in white mar- 
ble, were done by Flaminius Vacca -, but the other 
two, of Oriental granate, were brought hither from 
an ancient temple of Serapis. All the four lions 
ejeft water in continual ftreams. 
' ^ ' . The 
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The Aqua Paulina, which owes its name to its rcr 
ftbrer, pope Paul V. divides itfelf into two capital 
channels, one of which fupplics mount Janiculus, anji 
the other the* Vatican and the neighbouring parts. Ic 
is brought hither from the diftance of thirty miles^ 
and principally difcharges itfelf through the fountain 
behind the church of St. Pietro Montorio, (landing 
on the fummit of mount Janiculus, anciently called 
Aurelius, at prefent Montorio. Its ftately portal was 
the joint gift of Fontana and Maderno. Among its 
five ftrearhs three of theip are fo plentiful as to look 
like rivulets, and have a fufiiciency of water to turn 
three mills. 

In 1690 pope Alexander VIII. added new decora- 
tions to this fountain, and the area round it; and is 
worth vifiting, were it only for the fine profpcft it 
affords over the whole city.; From thefe laree relcr- 
yoirs of water feveral other fmaller ones are lupplicd^ 
of which a particular defcription would be tedious. 
Befide the public fountains, there is fcarcely any 
boufe or garden of note without private Iprings and 
water-works for amufement. ' ' 

In autumn, the time of their vintage, the commonr 
alty abandon themfclves to a licentious jollity, the 
fruits of which generally appear the May or June fal- 
lowing; it being obferved, that more children are 
brought to the hofpiitals, during thefe two months, 
than in all the other ten months of the year. 

The winter diyerfions at Rome are plays and ope- 
ras; the latter, during the carnival, are performed on ' 
three theatres, the Aliberti, Capranica, and Al 
Theatro Nqovo. The firft, which has its name from 
its founder count Aliberti, has a pit large enough to 
contain nine hundred fpeftators. This is furrounded 
Ifyj feven galleries one above another, in each of which 
are thirty-five boxes, in all two hundred and forty- 
five. I cannot recolleft ever to have feen a theatre 
4papable of holding fo numerous an audience. 

* ^ A tra- 
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A traveller, both in Rome and all other foreign 
countries, ought to be on his guard, and rather to 
Ipeak too little than too much. At Rome there are 
a certain fet of fellows, who inform the government 
of every thing done or faid in the city. This they do 
with unblemifhed charafter and an eafy confcience, ^ 
(the calling of an informpr or fpy not being without a 
patron or faint, namely, St. Alexis. They do not, 
fiowever, feem to be very careful in obferving the be- 
havioyr of ftrangers, becaufe they fpend lafge fums of 
money annuajlly in the country. At the meeting of. 
the hoft, and (^her proceffions, the proteftants need 
not fear any of thofe brutal infults, which, in other 
countries, they fometimjes ipeet with from the bigot- 
ted perfecuting ipirit of the yulgar. If an Italian fees 
a ftranger not complying with the prefcribed genu- 
fleftions, he only cohfiders him as an infidel or here- 
jic. Eyen in the Miffa Spiritus SanSliy and the pre* 
fence of many cardinals, feyeral proteftants rearain 
(landing ^t the elevation of the hoft, without the leaft 
infult from the catholic Swifs guards in waiting, as is 
ufually praftifed ^t the cliapel royal at Vcrfailles, 
Puring Lent, or other faft-days, the prpteftants neve/ 
fail of meet'ng with butchers meat at moil taverns ojr 
houles of public entertainmerjt, withoiic tlie trouble 
of procuring a licence for eating it. 

The Roman catholics themfelves cannot, indeed, bp 
faid to be here very ftrift obfervers of their fafts, and 
on Saturday uie this expedient to eat meat for thejr 
fupperjr they wait rill the clock ftrikes twelve, and 
then confider it as a Sunday morning's breakfaft, 
which doth not come upder the church's prohibition. 

I have often been furprifed to hear fome Roman ca- 
tholics, at public ordinaries, launch out with fuch 
freedom againft the jefuits and the pope's ufurpation>, 
in civil niaiters, over the rights of feveral potentates, 
efpccially the efnpejor and princes of the empire. A 
certain papift once declared, that he never pafled by 
the palace of the Cre fee nti family without putting off 

his 
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fns feat, as a token of veneration for that glorious 
man, who dared to drive a turbulent pope out of 
^ome, though his magnanimity met but with indif- 
ferent returns, 1 do not care to repeat the name he 
was plealed to beftow on the emperor of Germany, 
for (uflfering the pope to grow fo powerful at Rome. 

During the conclave, a multitude of manufcript 
pafquinades againfl: the deceafed pope and cardinals 
jwjcre fold* at cofFee-ljoufes, for half a paola a (heet. 
Thefe fatirical pieces took their name from an old 
mutilated ftatue, near which was formerly the fhop 
pf one Pafquiq, a bantering inquifitive taylor or fhoe- 
maker. At prefent the proclamations are ftuck up 
pn this ftatue, on which is alfo an infcription, with a 
mark above eight feet from the furface of the ground, 
fliewing the height of the water, during an inundation 
(of the Tiber, in the time of pope Clement VI. 

With regard to the public ftews, I queftion the 
truth of fome accounts, concerning the revenues ac- 
cruing to the pope's treafure from the milk-tax, as it 
is called. They who make the number of thefe pro- 
ftitutes amount to twenty thoufand, do not confidcr, 
^hat all the females in Rome, young and ojd, fcarcc 
amount to' fifty thoufand. Thofe wretched creatures 
jvho give in their names, age, country, and family 
Ito the barigello of the fbirri, in order to be entered 
jn a book for that purpofe,. are, in general, fuch def^ 
picable objefts, that, at Naples, and other places, 
their praftice would not defray the fmall tax to which 
they are fubjeft. Perhaps the fmall fum produced 
by this tax -never goes farther than the hands of thq 
(birri, part of whofe province it is, to ukc care that; 
pone of the monks and pri^fts enter thefe forbidden 
places; and that, in Eafter week, during Advi^nc 
and "Lent, and other fafts and fcftivals of the church, 
thefc proftitutes receive no company. I have been 
aflured, from good hands, thu their number does not 
exceed eight hundred. In the time of pagan Hosre 
they lived together, and the places of their evening 

' ' '' rendezvous 
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Rendezvous were called, by TertulUan, Conjiftori^ 
LiHdinum Publicarumj " The ftatutes for. the public 
** proftitutes i'* which expreffion agrees with tl)e /»- 
ftitoria Matrbnarum^ mentioned in Suetonius*s Lifi? 
of Nero, chap, xxvii. Over thpir ftews or fornices, 
from which tne word fornication is derived, was 
written the pame of the courtezan, and her price. 
Among the ancients it was not permitted, or, at leaft, 
not ufual, for thofe proftitutes to make their public 
appearance before evening, or the ninth hour of the 
jday 5 and this appears to be the reafon why Perfius 
giyes the name of Nonaria to one of that fifterhood. 
Their ^dwellings were known by a lamp or candle 
burning at their door. And, at prefent, it is cuftor 
mary at Rome to keep a lamp burning in the ftreet 
Jjefore the door of one of thefe regiftercd proftitutes, 
which is taken away while (he entertains a vifitor. In 
3pain it is known by a fword, which phe gallant always 
leaves at the door. 

Jlome is not more profligate in this refpeft than 

pther populous cities ; for here are feveral excellent 

inftitutions, made intirely with a view of reclaiming 

proftitutes from their unhappy flate of life : they liv^ 

together in one quarter of the city, and are debarred 

from the communion, while they publicly cpntinue in 

fhat profeflion, and fliould they lia,ppen to die in it, 

they are denied Chriftian burial. In fome parts of 

Italy, they are obliged, at certain times of the year, 

\q repair to a particular church, and hear a fermon, in 

.Sp/hich, by a lively reprefentation of their vicious lives, 

.fliey are exhorted to forfake them; and fuch as are 

prevailed upon, by the preacher's argument, and in 

token of their remorfe, kifs a crucifix handed about, 

are immediately taken into a convent for that purpofe. 

This is generally done on Holy Thurfday ; but mofl: 

of thefe poor wretches are fo hardened as to p. rfift in 

their proftitution, till, by the approach of old age, 

and utter decay of their ufual trade, they are warned 

to look out for fome other way of fubfiftence, Thi^ 

alfo 
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alio brings to mind an order of pope Gregory XIII; 
which enjoins, that the Jews at Rome fliall, every 
Saturday evening, during Lent, fend a hundred men 
and fifty women of their community to the oratory 
della S S. Trinita, not far from the Ghetto or partii^ 
cular quaner afligned them for their xefidence, in or- 
der to hear a difcourfe on the Chriftian religion. The 
number of Jews in Rome amounts to nine thoufand j 
and, by an order of pope Paul IV. the men are obliged 
to wear a piece of red cloth in their hats, and the wo- 
men the. fam-e, in their head-dreffes, to diftinguifh 
them from Chriftians. Formerly, the Jews might 
rcfide where they pleafed in Rome ; but the laft men- 
tioned pope, who was no friend to that people, con-« 
fined them to a very narrow quarter, not far from the 
Tiber, where they generally live in a very miferable 
and flovenly manner. 

All forts of provifions are much cheaper and better 
at Rome than in many other parts of Italy ; however, 
wine is not included in the rate you pay for your 
board, but every one provides his own at a pretty rea- 
fonable price. Efculent and all other kinds of vege- 
tables are to be had at Rome all the year. The 
fruits are excellent, particularly the ^erugean melons, 
which furpafs all otheire. Such as are defirous of early 
fruit fend for it to Naples, from whence they bring 
thofe forced cherries which make a part of the enter-, 
tainmeht ufually given by the pope to the cardinals 
on Holy Thurfday. Though the Neapolitan fruits 
are fooncft ripe, yet thofe of Rome are allowed to 
have the fincrft flavour. 

A ftranger cannot well be without fome carriage in 
Rome, and during the carnival, they charge upward 
of fourteen paoli a day for it ; but, in fummer, they 
may be had under nine. Few chairs or fcdans are tQ 
be met with, and none for a fingle perfon. There is 
alfo another inconveniency, they have no lamps to; 
light the,ftreets in the night-time ; and, as I am find- 
ing fault with Rome, I muil add, that the manner of 

drying 
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drying their linen feems very difagrccablc to me ; for 
this is not only done out of their windows, but upon 
lines extended from one fide of the ftrcet to the other ^ 
and what a mean appearance this has in a city, other-" 
wife fo fplendid, any one may eafily judge. 

Laftly, with regard to the figure which the pretcif- 
der to the Englifii crown makes at Rome, I muft fayy 
that it is mean in every rcfpeft; The court of Rome, 
indeed, has iflued an order, that all their fubjefts? 
fliould ftile him king of England ; but this is no more' 
than an empty title, which even many of the Italians' 
make a jeft of. For^ when they ipeak to ftranger^ 
whom they take to be none of his friends, they fome- 
times, with a mixture of civility and fatire, call him,* 
llredi quiy *^ 1 he king here,*' meaning Rome; but, 
when they fpeak of the rightful poffellbr, they ftile 
h\m II 7'e di qiia^ ''The king therd upon the fpot," 
meaning England. 

The chevalier dc St. George, the title by which hd 
is generally known, has an annual penfion, from the 
pope's treafuryy of twelve thoufand fcudi, or 3000!/ 
and, though the private donations, annually remitted 
to him by his adherents in Great Britain, may pro- 
bably amount to as much more, yet all this falls fai* 
fliort of fupporting the dignity of a perfon, wha 
• would appear like a king, and expedls to be treated 
as.fuch. 

The pretender is remarkably fond of feeing his 

image upon medals: and no doubt, were kingdoms 

to be gained by tears (which he fhed very plentifully 

in 1708, after the mif?arriage of his attempt in vScot- 

laiid) he would have found work enough for his me- 

dallifts. Not to take any notice of the medal lately 

ftruck for him, I fliall give you that whieh is at prc- 

fent in hartd, as it willfliew that his life affords butf 

very few illuftrious adionisy firtce, to find a fubje(5b 

for another medal, they are obliged to' go a great 

many years back to the birth of his eldeft {on. On 

one 
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one Iide is rcprefentcd the buft of the pretender and * 
his confort, with this legend : 

Jacob. III. R^ CletMntina R. 
* On the reverfe appears a lady holding a child in her 
left arm, leaning on a pillar, the emblem of con-» 
ftanqr, and pointing with her right hand to a globe,, 
on which are drawn England, Scotland, and Ireland ^ 
the legend is : 

Providentia Olfietrix* 
And underneath : 

Carolo Princ. Vallia. 

Nat, Die ultima* 

A. M.DCC.XX. 
The chevalier generally comes abroad with three 
coaches, and his whole court confifts of about forty 
perfbns. He lately aflumed fome authority at the 
0pera, by calling encore to a fong that pleafed him 
and fome others. After' a confiderable paufe, this 
order was at laft complied with. This is the only 
time he is known to have affedted the leaft power; 
and a compliance of this fort is no more than what 
the claps bf half a dozen of the Ipeftators may at any 
time procure. Upon his coming into any aflembly, 
no EngliiDh proteftant ftands up, and even Roman 
catholics pay him their compliments very fuperfici- 
ally. His pufiUanimity and licentious amours cer- 
tainly leffen him in the efteem of every perlbn. 

M. S , who pretends to be an antiquarian, and 

has the title of a Polifh counfellor of ftate, narrowly 
obferves every ftep taken by the pretender and his ad- 
herents, and maintains a clofe correfpondence with the 
Br.tifli miniftry. While the pretender continued at 
Bologna, he had hardly any news to fend, and being 
himfelf no longer neceflary, his remittances were 
likely to be withdrawn ; but the pretender's return 
gave him an opportunity of "continuing his fervices. 
The principal motives which induced the pretender 
to return to Rome were intereft and neceflity ; which 
gave rife to an obfervation, that no ftridtr ^uttvd^v^ 
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t|ould exift than that between the pretender and Mrl' 

S , neither of them being able to live without 

the other. The King of Great Britain is dreaded at 
Rome, notwithftaridirig the great diftance of the two 
kingdoms, on account of his powerful fleets. 

The pope, when cohfidered as a temporal prince/ 
has great influence oh the affairs of Italy j and as ; 
thole of Eiircfpe are often conneifled with them^ he 
is fometimes under a nec^fllty of treating with the 
Britifli court : biit, as this cannot be done in hjs own* 
perfon, a third hand is employed to carry on the ne^ 
gociations. This was formerly done by the cardinal 
for the imperial affairs at Rome ; but, fince the mif- 
tindcrflanding betwixt the courts of London and Vi- 
enna, by the cardinal protefton of France. . 

[t)r. SmoUet gives a more familiar and lefs favour- 
able reprefentation of Rome, both ancient and mo-^ 
dern, than we af e tifttally led to corfceive of it. He 
obferves — *' Strangers that come to Rome feldom 
put up at public inns, but go diredly to lodging- 
houfes, of which there is great plenty in this quarter. 
The Piazza d'Efpagria is open, airy, and pleafantly 
fituated in a high part of the city, immediately under 
the Colla Finciana, and adorned with two fine foun- 
tains; Here moft of the Ehglifli refid0 : the apart- 
ihehts ate generally commodious and well furnilhed ; 
and the lodgers are well fupplkd^with provifions and 
all neceffaries of life. But if I ftudied oeconomy, 
1 would chufe another part of the town than the 
piazza d'Efpagna> which is, befide, at a great diftance 
from the antiquities. For a decent tirft floor and 
two bed chambers on the fecond, I paid a fcudo (five 
fhillings) per day. Our table was plentifully fur- 
nifhed by the landlord for two and thirty pauls, be- 
ing equal to lixteen fliillings. 1 hired a town coach 
at the rate of fourteen pauls^, or feven fh llings a day v 
and a fervitorc di piazza for three pa*ulsj or eightecn- 
pence. The coachman has alfo an allowance of twa 
pauls ar day. The provifions at Rome are reasonable 

and 
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tnS good, efpecially the vitella mongana, which is 
the moft dtrlicate veal I ever taftcd, but very dear, 
being fold for two pauls, or a fhilling the pound. Here 
are the rich wines of Montepulciano, Montefiafcone, 
and Monte di Dragone ; but what we commonly drink 
at meals is that of orvieto, a fmall white wine of an 
agreeable flavour. Strangers are generally advifcd to 
employ an antiquarian to inftruft them in all the cu- 
riofities of Rome ; and this is a neceffary expence^ 
when a perfon wants to become a coilnoifleur in paint- 
ing, ftatuary, and architefture. For my own part^ 
I had no fuch ambition. I longed to view the re- 
mains of antiquity by which this metropolis is dif- 
tinguilhed ; and to contemplate the originals of mapy 
piftures arid ftatues, which I had admirt-d in prints 
and defcriptions. I therefore chofe a fervant, who 
Was recommended to me as a fober intelligent fellow, 
acquainted with thefe rriatters : at the fame time I 
furniftied myfelf with maps and plans of antient and 
modern Rom^, together v/ith the little manual, cal- 
led Itinerdrio iJlrutHvo per retrovaire cdn facilita tutte 
le magnificenze di Roma e di alcune cittt^^ e caftelli fub- 
urbani. But I found ftill more fatisfaftion in pe- 
rufing the book in threle volumes, intitled, Roma 
antica^ e moderna^ which contains a defcrlption of 
every thing remarkable in and about the city, illuf- 
trated with a great number of copper-plates, and 
many curious hiftorical annotations. This direftory 
coft me a zequine ; but a hundred ^equines will not 
purchafe all the books on thefe fubjefts. 

bvi SmoUet farther remarks, '^ Our young 

gentlemen who go to Rome will do well to be upon 
their guard againfl: a fet of (harpers, (fome of them 
of our own country) who deal in pidiires and antiques^ 
and very often impofe upon the uninformed ftrangery 
by felling him trafh, as the produ6kioris of the molt 
celebrated artifts. The Engliih are more than any 
other foreigners expoi'ed to this impofition. They 
are. fuppofed to have more money to thro\\i awaY \ 
> Vol. v.; _ D ^.tA 
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and therefore a greater number of fnares are laid for 
them. This opinion of their fuperior wealth they 
^ke a pride in confirming, by launching out into 
aU nmnner of unnecefiary expence : but what is dill 
more dangerous, the moment they fet foot in Italy, 
tjiey are fcizcd with the ambition of becoming con* 
naiffeurs in painting, mufic, ftatuary, and architec- 
ture ; and the adventurers of this country do not fail 
tQ flatter this weaknefs for their own advantage. I 
have ken in diflfcrcnt parts of Italy, a mimber of 
raw boys, whom ^ritain feemed to have poured forth 
ou purpofe to bring her national character into con- 
tempt : ignorant, petulant, rafh, and profligate, with- 
out any knowJege or experience of their own, with- 
out any direftor to improve their underftanding, or 
fuperintend their conduct. One engages in play with 
an infamous gamefter, and is dripped, perhaps, ia 
th<? Vvry firft partie -, anotlier is poxed and pillaged 
by an antiquated cantatrice v a third is bubbled by a 
knavifh antiquarian-, and a fourth is laid under con- 
tribution by a dealer in pidures. Some turn fiddlers,, 
and pretend to compofe : but all of them talk fami- 
liarly of the arts, and return finifhed connoifleurs and 
coxcombs to their own country. When you arrive 
at Rome, you receive cards from aU your country- 
folks in that city : they expeft to have the vifit re- 
gime d ijext day, when they give orders not to be at; 
fcome ; and you never fpeak ta one another in the: 
fcqii(;l. This is a refinement in hofpitality and. 
poiitenefs, which the ^nglifli have invented by 
the ftrength of thrlr own genius, without any af- 
iiftance either from France, Italy, or Lapland. No^ 
fenglifhrnan above the degree of a painter or cice- 
rone frequents any coffee-houfe at Rome ; and 
as there are no public diverfions except in carnival- 
cime, the only chance you have for lining your com- 
patriots, is either in vifiting the curjouties, or at a^ 
Qonverfazione. The Italians are very fcrupulous ia 
admitting foreigners, except diofc who are introduced 
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&i pelople of quality : but if there hai^pcris to be any 
Englifh lady of fafhion at Rome, fhe geiierally keepi 
an aflembly^ to which the Britilh fubjefts refort.— 

Nothing cart be more agreeable to the eyes of a 
ftranger, dpccially in the heat^ of (bmmer, than the 
great number of public fountains that appear in eve- 
tf part of Rome, cmbelliflied with aSt the ornaments 
of fculpture, and pouring forth prodigious quanti- 
ties of cool delicious Water, brought ift aquedufts 
from different lakes, rivefs, and fources, at a con- 
fiderabfe diftance from the city* Thele works are 
the remains of the munificence aftd induftry of the 
ancient Romans, who were eittremely delicate in the 
article of water : but, howevei*, ^at applaufe h 
alfo due to thofe beneficent popes, who have been at 
the expcnce of reftorif^ and repairing thofe noble 
chanrtek of health, pkaforc, and contenience. This 
great plenty of water, neverthelefs, his not induced 
the Romans to be cleanly. Their ftfeets, and even 
their peaces, are difgraced with filth. T he noble 
Piazza Navtma is adorned with three or four foun- 
tains, one of which is perhaps the moft magnificent 
that Europe can produce, and all of them difcharge 
vaft ttreams of watef.: but, notwithftartding this pro- 
^dfion, the piazza is almoft as dirty as Weft-Smith- 
field, where cattle afe fold in Londoft. The corri- 
idorest, arcades, and even ftair cafes belonging to 
their moft elegartt palaces, are depofitorics of nafti- 
Irefs V* and, indted, in fummer, fmell as ftrong a$ 
fpirit of hartfhbrn, I have a great notion that their 
tnceftoi^ were not much more cleanly. If we confi- 
der that the city and fuburbs of Rome, in the reign 
of Claudius, comained about feven millions of inhabi- 
tants, a number equal at leaft to the fum total of ail 
ihe fouls in Eifirgland*, that great part of ancient 
Rome was allotted to temples, porticos, bafilic2e, 
theatres, thermns, circi, public and pri^ .e walks, 
and gardens, where very few, if any, of this great 
number lodged ^ that by fitt' th<f greaier part bf thofe' 
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inhabitants were flaves, aad poor people who did 
not enjoy the conveniencies of life -, and that the ufe 
6f liilen was fcarcely known j we muft naturally con-* 
elude they were ftrangely crouded together, and that 
in general they were a very frowzy generation. That 
they were crouded together appears from the height 
of their houfes, which the poet Rutiliui compared 
to towers made for fcaling heaven. In order to re- 
medy this inconvenience, Auguftus Caefar p.iiblifhed 
a decree, that for the fbture no houfes ftiould be built 
above feventy feet high,, which, at a moderate com- 
putation, might malce fix ftories. But what fecms 
to prove, beyond all difpute, that the ancient }lo- 
mans were dirty creatures, are thefe two particulars. 
Vefpafian laid a tax upon urine and ordure, on pre- 
tence of being at a great expence in clearing the 
ilreets from fuch nufances; an impofition which 
amounted to about fourteen pence a year for every 
individual J and when Heliogabalus ordered all the 
Cobwebs of the city and fuburbs to be coUecSled, they 
were found to weigh ten thoufand pounds. Thi* 
was intended as a demonftration of the great num- 
ber of inhabitants ; but it was a proof ot their dirt,, 
rather than of their populofity. I might likewile 
add the delicate cuftom of taking vomits at each 
other's houfes, when they were invited to dinner or 
iupper i a bf aftly proof of their naftinefs as well a$ 
gluttony. Horace, in his defcription of the banquet 
of Nafiedenus, fays, when the canopy under which 
they fat fell down, it brought along with it as much 
d\rt as is raifed by a hard gakiof wind in dry wea- 
ther. 

'* trahpitia pulveris alrt\ 



^antum non aquilo Campanis excitat agrisJ^* 

I might obferve that the ftreets were often encum- 
bered with the putrifying carcaffes of criminals, who 
had been draggefi through them by the heels, and 
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precipitated from the Scate Gemonias, or Tkrpeian 
rock, before they were thrown into the Tiber, which 
was the general receptacle of the cloaca maxima^ and 
all the filth of Rome. Befide, the bodies of all thofe 
who made away with themfelves, without fufficient 
cduie ; of fuch as were condemned for facrilege, or 
killed by thunder, were left unburned and unburied 
to rot above ground." — 

I believe the moderns retain more of the cuftoms 
of the ancient Roipans, than is generally imagined. 
When I firft faw the infants at the enfans trouvis in 
Paris, fo fwathed with bandages, that the very fight 
of them made my eyes water-, I little dreamed, that 
the prefcription of the ancients could 'be pleaded for 
this cuftom, equally {hocking and abfurd : bur, in 
the capitol at Rome, 1 met with the antique ftatue' 
of a child emaillote^ exaftly in the fame manner ; rol- 
Jed up like an -Egyptian mummy from the feet. The 
circulation of the blood, in fuch a cafe, muft be ob- 
ftrufted on the whole furface of the body ; and no- 
thing at liberty but the head, which is the on|y part 
of the child that ought to be confined. Is it not fur- 
prifing that common fenfe ftiould not point our,' 
even to the moft ignorant, that thofe accurfed ban- 
dages muft heat the tender infant into a fever ; and 
muft hinder the aftion of the mufcles and the play 
of the joints, fo neceflary to health and nutrition ! — 

It is diverting to hear an Italian expatiate upon the 
greatnefs of modern Rome. He will tell you there 
are above three hundred palaces in the city-, that 
there is fcarce a Roman prince whofe revenue does 
not exceed two hundred thoufand crowns ; and that 
Rome produces not only the moft learned men, but * 
alfo the moft refined politicians in the univerfe. To 
one of them, talking in this ftrain, 1 replied, that 
inftead of three hundred palaces, the number did not , 
exceed fourfcore-, that I had been informed, on good 
authority, there were not fix individuals in Rome 
who had fo much as forty thoufand crowns a year, 
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about ten thoufand pounds fierling ^ and that to fay 
Ithcir princes were fo rich, and their politicians fp 
refined, was in efFeft a fevcre fatire upon then), for 
not employing their wealth and their talents for the 
advantage ot their country, I afl^ed why their car-r 
dinals and prmces did not invite and encourage in- 
' duftrious people to fettle and cultivate the Campania 
of Rome, which is a defert ? Why they did not raifc 
a fubfcription to drain the marfties in tha neighbour- 
hood of the city, and thus meliorate the air, which 
is rendered extremely unwhojefomc in th? fumn^r, 
\>y putrid exhalgitions from thofe moraffcs ? I de- 
manded of them, why ihey did not contribute their 
wealth, and exert their political refinements, in augn 
menting their forces by. fea and land, for the defence 
of their country, introducing commerce and manuk 
fadures, and in giving fome confcrquence to their 
ftate, whiph was no more than a mite in the political 
fcale of Europe ? I cxprefled a defire to know what 
liecame of all tnofe fums of money, inafmuch as th^rcj 
was hardly any circulation of gold and filverin Rome, 
arui the very bankers on w.hom ftrangers have their 
predit, make intereft to pay their 'tradefnr>en's bills 
with paper notes of the bank of Spirito Santo ? And 
now 1 am upon this fubjedl, it may not be amifs to 
obferve, that 1 was ftrangely mifled by all the books 
I confultpd aboyt the current cpin of Italy. In Tu(- 
pany, and the ecclefiaftical ftate, one fees nothing but 
zequines in gold, and pieces of two paoli, one paolo, 
and half a paolo, in Giver. Befide thefe,. there is a 
copper coin at Rpme, called bajocco, and mezzq 
bajOcco. Ten bajocchi make a fcudo, which is ^t\ 
imaginary pipce ; two fcudi make a zequine ; a»nd a 
French loui' d*or is worth abqut two zequines. 

Rome has nothing to fear from th6 catholic powers, 
who relpeft it with a fuperftitious veneration, as the 
metropolitan feat of their religion : but the popc^ 
will do well to avoid mifunderftandings with the ma- 
piime'Prot?it»ni: ftfttes, elpeciaily thQ Englifhj vi^hQi 
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being miaftcrs of the Mediterranean, and in poTeP- 
fion of Minorca, have it in their power at all times, 
to land a body of troops within four leagues of Rome, 
and to take the city without oppofition. Rome is 
furrounded with an old wall, but altogether incapable 
of defence. Or if it was, the circuit of the walls is 
fo extenfive, that it would require a garrifon of twenty 
thoufand men. The only appearance of a fortifica- 
tion in this city, is the caftle of St. Angelo, fituaced 
on the further bank of the Tybcr, to which there ii 
acCcfs by a handfome bridge -, but this caftle, which 
was formerly the molej j4driam^ could not hold out 
half a day againft a battery of ten pieces of cannon 
properly direfted. It was an expedient left to the 
invention of the modern Romans, to convert an an- 
ticnt tomb into a citadel/* ■ ■ ■ ' 

Mr. Sharpc does not reprcfent Rome In a much 
more advantageous light than Dr. Smollet, though 
their accounts greatly confirm the tcftimony of each 
other.' 

•* We paiied, fays Mr. Sharpe, the Campania of 
Ron^e, the unwholfomencfs of which is held in fuch 
horror, that no foreigner, nor any Italian, if he cafi 
|>6flibly avoid it, lies on the.road there. Accordingly 
it will bi conceived, there is very indifferent accom- 
modation in the Campania, on which account, we 
found it neceflary to keep out poft-horfes all nip;ht 
^ a fliabby inn, half-way to the poft-houfe, before? 
you arrive at the Campania, as preferring dirty beds 
and dirty provifions, to no bcd^, no provifion, and[ 
a pellilential climate. The Romans, when they 
travel poft on .this road, ufually fct out from Romd 
^arly enough to reach Terni the firft evening ; or, if 
shey muft lie one night in the Campania, when the 
days are (horr, it is at Caftel-Nuovo, a little above 
thirty miles from Rome. It grieves one to behold fa 
fine a country as the Ca'npania might be made, by 
a plentiful population, nov/ almoft a wade and bar- 
ren defart. There is a part of the road vdihm t^^vss.^ 
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miles of Rome exceedingly well paved with large 
ftones of flat furfaces •, but the grafs rifes bctwixc 
their interftices ; fo little is now trodden that path 
which leads to the city of Rome, once lo mighty, fo 
populous, and fo frequented.- 

A man^ on his firlt arrival at Rome, is not much 
$r^d with its*appc*arance •, the narrownefs of the ftrcets, 
the thinnefs of the inhabitants, the prqdigious quan- 
tity of monks, and beggars, give but a glpomy afpedt 
to this renowned city. There are no rich tradef- 
men here, who, by their acquifitions, either ennoble 
their fons, or marry their daughters into the houfes 
of princes. All the Ihops feem empty, and the fliop- 
Jceepers poor ; not one hackney-coach in fo large a 
town, a notable proof there is no middle ilation betwixt 
thofe who always ride, and thofe who always walk. 
This is the firil impreflion ; but turn your eye from 
this point of view, to the magnificence of their 
churches, to the venerable remains of ancient Rome, 
to the prodigious colledion of piftures, and antique 
ftatues, to the very river and ground itfelf, formerly . 
|he habitation of that people, which from our cradles 
we have been taught to adore, and, with a very few. 

rains of enthufiafm in your compofition, you will 

eel more than fatisfied. 

The furrace of mqdern Rome is 'certainly more 
elevated than it was in ancient rimes ; fuch an altera-, 
tion muft happen in the courfe of ages, to every 
qity which has been often deftroyed by time and fire, 
as all the rubbifli is feldom removed ; but the ancient 
pavement in which Trajan's pillar ftands, fhews the. 
f levation in that place not to be above fevcn or eight 
feet •, and, I am informed, fome of the triumphal 
arches are not above three or four feet in the ground. 
The Tarpeian rock is ftill of fuch a height, that, 
|houId a man be thrown from it, his bones would be 
in the greateft danger, though there would be no 
certainty of breaking his neck •, nor, indeed, would 
if be (:ertain, thougl^ the rock were ten or fifteen 
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feet higher, as fome have fuppofed It in the time of 
the Romans, when this kind of execution was in 
vogue : I ftiould imagine, therefore, they had fomc 
metJiod of difpatching the delinquent, when death 
did not immediately enfue from the fall ; perhaps an 
executioner was at the foot of the rock, ready to 
give the coup-de-grace in cafe of that event, which, I 
imagine, would often happen, though the rock had 
been of twice its prefent height. Men, in falling 
from high places, are fometimes killed on the Ipot, 
but more frequently languifh a confiderable time be- 
fore death. I conclude, therefore, from thefe confi- 
derations, that there is no greater alteration in the fitc 
of Jlonie than what I have mentioned. The moft 
remarkable change is this, that the Campus Martius 
was, in the time of the ancient Romans, an open 
area, and now it is covered with houfes. 

Were an antiquarian to lament over any fall, any 
metamorphofis of ancient Rome, perhaps ir might 
be the prefent ftatc of the Forum, where now there is^ 
every Thurfday and Friday, a market for cows and 
oxeOj on the very fpot where the Roman orators 
were accuftomed to thunder out their eloquence in 
the caufe of their clients, their country, and their 
gods : accordingly, the Forum now is known by the 
name of Campo Vaccino. ' 

Surrounding the Forum are many veftiges of an- 
tique grandeur ; triumphal arches, remains of temples, 
the ruins of the imperial palace, the Campidoglio, 
&c. all befpeaking the magnificent ftate of Rome in 
the times of the emperors. The great amphitheatre 
called alfo // Colcffeo^ where the fpeAacle of com- 
bats was exhibited, is alfo in its neighbourhood. In 
this place the fpirit of modern Rome feems to pre- 
vail over that of ancient Rome ; for where the wild 
beails and gladiators formerly entertained feventy or 
eighty thoufand fpeftators, you now fee a few mifer- 
able old women and beggars, who are praying at the 
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feet of fourteen fmall chapels^ which reprefertt the 

fourteen myfteries of our Saviour's pa0ion. 

I ana now, continues Mr. Sharpc, where the fiv 
vereign is a pried *, at a time of the year too, when 
the priefthood difplays all its pomp; and I alTurc 
you, it is a trial for the patience of reafon. We 
very well know, from the hiftory of tht- church, 
what tyrants they have been formerly, before the 
laity dared to affume the prerogatives of civil liberty : 
and, that they do not yet abate one jot of their pre^ 
fumption, you may learn from a paflage or two I 
lately met with, in a book printed at Naples, fmce 
the commencement of the prefent century. Believo 
my candor and veracity, when I give you my word, 
that I do not ilr^n ti^ fenfe in the tran{lation.*~»-» 
^ In a chapter vipon the article of confeflbrs, the author 
(a pried) fays, ^^ A ccmfcfibr partakes both of the 
nature df God and of man ; with God, he is a man ; 
with man, he is God." — Ag^in, '^ Jefus Chrift, 
€0 abfolve nian. fuffered infinite agonies, and even 
death itfelf ^ whilft a confeflbr^ by only lifting up his 
bands, acquits the guilty fmner.*' 

The pope and his council have come to a refolu^ 
tion, upon the death of the pretender, to have no 
oiore concern in this bujQnels, and not only do not 
acknowlege the title of the prefent pretender, but 
have forbidden all the princes and cardinals here to 
vilit.him ', fo that he fees only two or thrte friends, 
*and leads a reclufe and melancholy life. We this 
morning faw him at Sr. Peter's church ; he came 
there, attended by three gentlemen and fevcn fer- 
vants, to pay his devotions : there was hardly one 
in the church but ourfelves, fo that we had the op- 
portunity of examining his perfon and behaviour very 
minutely. When I firft faw him on Iiis knees, I fek 
fome compundion, which went off by degrees, as I 
became more certain, from his geftures, of the ex- 
treme bigotry and fuperftitious turn of his mind. 
7 After 
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Alter he had prayed at one altar (for it was hot to 
jbear mafs) he walked to another, and prayed a fecond 
time, kneeling in both places on the nard pavement* 
I never faw any one more ftedfaft m prayer than he 
appeared, not allowing his eyes to wander one mo- 
ment from either the altar, tl^ ground, or the book 
in his hand. During this tranU(5Uon, reaibn fuper- 
feded my pity, and I felt % kind of exultation in re* 
fledting we were not under the dominion of a prince 
fb fond of images and hierarchy. Now 1 have ieen 
him before the Virgin Mary, 1 can believe all that • 
was faid of his grofs attachment to popery, when he 
was with us in 1745^ His revenges are faid to be 
very ilrait, not exceeding four thoufand pounds e 
year. His ilature is very elegant ( but his face is 
a little bbated and i^mpled, as if be had drank 
too much, a vice laid to his charge, but, perhaps^ 
without good grounds. I am told, his brother the 
cardinal, refents the conduft of this court more than 
be himfelf does 1 perhaps as his heart is more •fee 
upon propagating the true faith in the realms of Great 
Britain ; for, however enthufiaftic the prince, as he 
was called, may be in his pcrfuafion, the cardinal is 
much more fb ^ and poffibly he may think his brother 
deprived of all hopes by this ftep. I have had ibme 
converfation wkh a very fenfible ecclefiaftic here, 
who knows every thing which pafles, both in the 
pope's and the pretender's pal^e. I afked what name 
the pretender goes by at prefent ? to which he could 
hardly give an anfwer, as he fays they fo ftriftly ob-* 
ferve the prohibition not to llile him king, that he 
is never mentioned ; or if, by chance, they are ob* 
liged to fpeak of him, it is under the abfurd appeU 
lation of Prince of Walts."——- 

Rome has not been in fuch a political uproar thefe 
laft fifty years as at this prefent junAure. One would 
imagine Ms holinefs had the promife of Peter's pence 
once mope from our fide of the water, fo devoted 
does he fwm to the court of England : lad Wedncf. 
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day, he baniQied from Rome four heads of colleges 
here, for having admitted mafs to be faid before the 
pretender under the title of king : but without a 
compliment to England, it was incumbent on the 
pope, in fupport of his edift and prerogative, to 
make an example of the offenders. The intereft of 
the Stuart family, by length of time, feems to be 
almoft worn out in the court of Rome -, and at this 
inftant, the power of England is confidercd to be fo 
refpeftable, that, it is affirmed and believed, the 
council were unanimous in refufing to acknowledge 
Mr. Stuart'3 pretcnfions ; and,' in confequence of this 
refufal, to give out an ordinance prohibition to 
the cardinals, princes, &c. forbidding them to fee 
him, but as a private gentleman; which, in other 
words, is the fame as to declare, he ftiall keep no 
company but that of his domeftics. It is faid, the 
meafiires would not have been fo fevere, had not the 
cardinal of York behaved, on this occafion, with fo' 
unfeafonable an obftinacy. It is thought the pre- 
tender himfelf would have acquiefced ana waited 
for better times-, but the cardinal has been, and 
continues to be furious; a little more indignation 
and difloyalty will certainly drive both the brothers 
from this alylum. The cardinal, in a memorial he 
delivered to his holinefs, praying him to acknowlege 
his brother's title, amongtt other arguments, advan- 
ces that he has nothing to fear from the power of 
the Englilh ; for that the prefent race of Italians are 
not degenerated in the leaft from their anceftors, the 
ancient Romaiw. I do not know how the allegation 
will affeft Englifhmen ; but, I affure you, the Ita- 
lians themfelves laugh aloud, when they are told the 
ftory ; fo ridiculous does the expreflion appear in their 
eyes. 

You will conclude from this account, that, for the 
future, the Stuarts will be a difagreeable weight on 
the pope's ftioulders ; and that, if the pretender have 
the leaft fpirit of a man in him, he will bid adieu to 
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ftome, and rather take fandkuary in.Condantinoplet 
^tnongft Mahometans, than remain in a city amongft . 
papifts, for whofe tenets his family have forfeited 

three fuch glorious kingdoms.'* It is time now to 

return to Mr. Keyfler.] 

Young travellers who have generally the lead taftc 
for learning, arts and fciences, meet with fo many 
things in Rome to attraft their curiofity, that they 
may pafs a\yay their time without having recourfe to 
frivolous diverfions, debaucheries^ or idle company. 
The variety of objefts daily feen here afford fuffici- 
ent topics for converfation in cpffee-houfes and ta- 
verns -, fo that double entendres, which often prove 
of more prejudice to youth than grofs obfcenity, are 
hot fo frequent here as in France. The natural tem- 

er of the inhabitants greatly contributes to this ; 

or allowinor the Italians to exceed other nations in 

o 

voluptuoufnefs, and particularly in fome deteftablc 
vices, yet they obfcrve more fecrecy, and never pub- 
lifh their own infamy, as is common in France, till 
their pafTions are fubfided by time, and experience 
has taught them better. In France, they have even 
the effrontery to boaflf of bonnes fortunes^ as the term 
is, which never fell to their fhare •, and topics of this 
kind are carried to great lengths in public companies, 
and even the ladies are folicitous to indulge a ftrain of 
pleafantry on thefe fubjedts. For it muft be remember- 
ed, that moft of them would rather be thought to want 
virtue than wit. Young travellers arc fo taken with 
this gay humour, that they imagine it the principal 
accompiifhment they are to acquire in France-, and 
even at Rome, thofe who come from Paris are as rea- 
dily known as a bird by its note. But I will take 
upon me to affirm, that the general cqnverfation at 
Rome is lefs oflfenfive than in other large cities ; and 
1 have met here with feveral perfons well verfed in 
the arts and fciences, who often gave rife to ulcful 
and entertaining difqiiifitions. But they generally 
are produdtive of tv/o parties ; the one giving th^ 
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preference to the curious pieces of antiquity ftrll e** 
tanc ifi paintings fculpcure, and archite6lure, and the 
ether to thofe executed by modern artifts. The con-* 
troverfy never extends to other fciences. 

. The parifti-cburchcs, in the Roman Catholic part* 
of Chriftendom, were, in the pontificate of Paul 
IV. computed at two hundred and forty-eighc 
thoufand, and the convents at forty-four thoufand< 
And, as fucceeding ages have rather increafed than 
diminifhed the number of thefe ftruftures, it is na- 
tural to conclude that Rome, being the refidence of 
the vifibk head of the Roman Catholic church, muft 
be crouded with churches, in proportion to the num- 
ber of its inhabitants. It would not be an eafy talk 
to give a catalogue of all the convents, chapels, ora- 
tories, hofpitals, fenunaries, &c. in Rome, befide 
eighty-two parifh-churches : it will therefore be fuf* 
ficient to mention thofe only which more efpecially 
deferve attention. 

The church of St. John de Lateran is one of ther 
four churches enjoined to be vifitedin the annus fanc^\ 
tusy or year of jubilee ; and on that account, here is 
a gate walled up, which, at the commencement of 
the jubilee, is opened by the cardinal archprieft^ 
This door or .gate is eafily diftinguiflied by the gik 
brafs crucifix upon it ; but fomething fmaller than 
that of St, Peter's church, The bronze gates, at the 
entrance, belonged formerly to an ancient temple of 
Saturn in the Roman Forum, bot fince converted 
into a church, and dedicated to St. Adrian^ 

Plenary indulgervces on the feaft of St. John the 
Baptift, are to be hjjd here for twenty-nine thoufand 
years. In the middle ifle of the church ftand twelve- 
large ftatues of the apoftles, each of them formed 
out of a finglc block of white marble, arui executed 
by the beft mailers. Thefe ftatues arc feparated from 
each other by two noble pillaraof verde antico, over' 
which are baflb relievos, and above thefe fevcral pic- 
tures of the prophets. The image of our Savkvur' 
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in mofaic work, faid to have efcapcd the flames of 
feveral fires untouched, is placed over the galleiy ; 
and it was pretended that it was irradiated with a 
glory at the confecration of this church, which hath 
one part of its name from that of Sti. John the Bap- 
tift, and the other from the Roman nnartyr Plantius^ 
Lateranus, put to death by Nero, who hsid a gardert 
here. It is however dedicated to our Saviour. Here 
are likewife two ftatues, faid to be the firft that ever 
were made of St. Peter and St, Paul. And another 
in a kneeling attitude, with a manly face, wrinkled 
with age, but no beard ; is fuppofed by fomc to be 
pope Joan, and by others Nicnolas IV. It is repre- 
lented in a papal crown, and done in white marble. 
On the high altar is a fmaller table of wood, on which 
St. Peter is faid to hive read mafs. At prefent none 
but the pope officiates there, unlefs by virtue of a 
written licence from his holincfs •, and this is only 
granted for one mafs. The relics that are kept in this 
papal altar, are the heads of St. Peter and Paul ; the 
hair and garment of the Virgin Mary ; the linen towel 
with which Chrift wiped his difcipJes fter, after wafh- ^ 
ing them ; his purple robe, which is fprinkled with 
his blood ; the cloth that covered his face in the fe- 
pukhre •, fome of the blood and water which flowed 
from his fide ; and a fragment of the barley bread, 
wherewith he fed five thoufand men. 

Oh the akar pel SS. Sagramento, is' a tabernacle, 
compafed of feveral precious ftones, finifhed by that 
great artift Pomp. Targoni, who contrived the fa- 
mous dyke at Rochclle, and immortaliled his name 
for his great proficiency in feveral arts. Before this 
altar are four fluted pillars of brafs gilt, and four 
others of the Corinthian order, of green and white 
marble, on the altar-piece. The former are faid to 
be taken out of the temple at Jerufalem by Titus 
Velpafian, and brought to Rome. Others allege, 
that Auguftus had them caft out of the brafs Roftra 
rf the mips taken from Cleopatra and Mark- ^w-* 
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thony. While others believe they were brought by 
Sylla from the temple of Jupiter Olympicus in Afia j 
and others, that Domitian caft them to adorn the 
capitol. But, be this as it will, they are faid to be 
filled with holy earth, out of the fepulchre of Chrift,- 
fent from Jerufalem by Helena, the mother of Con- 
'ftantine the Great. 

In the chapel of St; Thomas are preferred two' 
boards of the ark of the covenant ; they are indeed. 
lb much decayed by time, that one cannot tell what 
wood they are, nor how they came to be depofited 
in this place. Here is alfo Ihewn a table of odorife- 
rous wood, on which Chrift is faid to have inftituted 
his laft fupper. It fcems to have been formerly co- 
vered with filver, for feveral ftuds of that metal, here 
and there, are ftiil remaining in it. The table itfelf 
is fb fmall, that it will hardly contain two perfons on 
each fide. Some, indeed, affirm the table had .origi- 
nally two leaves, which folded on one another. Butj 
after all, I think it might as well have been let alone, 
as it is evidently too fmall for the above purpofe. 
They alfo fiiew here the rods of Mofes and Aaron. 
A piece of the latter is likewife fliewn at St. Vitti's 
church, in Prague ; and the Sainte Chapelle, at Paris, 
glories in haying the rod of the former entire. All 
thefe relics are, at any time, ftiewn in the Lateran 
church for three paoli j but, on Holy Thurfday and 
St. Thomas's day, they are publicly exhibited. Not- 
withftanding above twenty popes are interred in this 
church, two monuments are ereded only to their me- 
mory ; one to that of Martin V. of the, Colonna fa- 
mily ; and the other to Alexander IIL of the family 
of Pandinella 

From the facrifly is a paflage to the cloifters of the 
convent, which, on the fide toward the inner court, 
is decorated with an elegant variety of Imall white 
marble pillars. At one end is an altar, ornamented 
with antique mofaic pillars -, and through the marble 
leaf of it is a round hole, faid to remove all doubts 

of 
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ef trainTubftantiation ^ for any prieft, who,' through 
unbelief or ignorance, fhould reconfecrate an hoft al- 
ready confecrated, he would foon be convinced of 
his error, by that individual hoft efcaping his hands, 
falling through this aperture, and fticking on a pil- 
lar beneath the altar, in the form of a fpot of blood. 

Here is likewife a large porphyry pillar, faid to be 
the very fame on which the cock flood and crowed 
when St. Peter denied his mafter. They alfo fhew 
the pillar on which the ftimdards were fixed, when 
' fenteuce was pronounced on Chrift; together with 
a fine table of porphyry, on which the foldicrs threw 
the dice for our Saviour's garment. But the nfioft va- 
luable curiofity.here is the coffin of St. Helena, the 
mother of Conftartrine, formed out of one fingle piece 
of porphyry, decorated with large bafib-relievos of 
horfemen, and feveral other figures. I muft not pafs 
over in filence thofc chairs or ftools in the gallery, 
called SelLe Stercoraria^ or Exploratorice, Why they 
are placed here I do not pretend to know. They 
are two in number, and between them is a chair of 
white marble, fomething higher than the other ; both 
are of porphyry, or rather of pietra ^gizzia ro/fa, a 
fpecies of Egyptian ftone, neither fo beautiful nor fo 
hard as porphyry. One has a round arm or elbow ; 
but that of the other is broken off. Before I had 
feen them, abbot Bencini of Turin affured me, that 
they are no other than the common chairs of the an- 
cient Romans, in which a hole had been made, and 
lined with wood, as more proper for the purpofe, by 
reafon of the coldnefs of the ftone •, but on viewing 
them, I did not find them at all adapted to that purpofe. 
Neither could they ferve for clofe-ftools, the back 
aperture being too fmall and inconutiodioufly placed. 
Perhaps they were ufed in bagnios, and fires put 
under them for fumigation; but this conjcftuie is 
exploded by Marefius. In my travels I have met 
with divers chairs of antiquity, but none which had 
any refembiance to thefe. That the popes, formerly.^' 
Vol. V. E ^x. 
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at their taking poflt flion of the Lateran church, were 
placed in one of thefe ftools or chairs, their writh"s 
themfelvcs allow; and Mabillon alleges, that it was 
done as an a6t of humiliry, alluding to the words fung 
at this ceremony, Sufcitat de pidvere eginum^ ^ as 
fiercore erigit panperem^ ut fedeat cum principibus^ £sf 
folium glorU teneat : '^ He raifes the needy from the 
duft, and the poor from the dunghill, that they may 
fit with princes, and pofTefs a throne of glory." Hence 
thefe chairs were c^Xltiii felU ftercarari^e, Thisopi* 
nion is-fupported by Bellarmine and Chementellius 9^ 
the latter indeed has the aflurance even to deny that 
there is any apercure at all through the feat. The 
indecent examination of the pope's fex, which fome 
have fo merrily defcribed, may perhaps be fabulous ^ 
but it was not firft propagated by f^roteftaqts. It 
came originally from the Roman Catholics themfelvds^ 
who often ufed it in their fatires againfl: their pon- 

The hiftpry or fable of pope Joan, was well known 
before Luther was in being, as is evident from the 
manufcripts-of Anaftafius Bibliothecarius and Marti- 
nus Polonus : the teftimony of the latter I found i» 
an old book, in the library at Utrecht ; and alfo io 
another, formerly belonging to the abbey of St. Bavc^ 
at Ghent, and now in the city library of Haerlem •, 
where he fays that he exaftly tranfcribed, this chro- 
nicle from the Florentine library. 

In the fquare before this church and palace is a 
beautiful fountain, and the lairgeft obelilk in all Rome, 
txing, without the pedeftal, and the large iron crofa 
on the top of it, an hundred and twelve feet high}, 
two of the fides nine feet and an half wide, and the 
other two eight feet at the bafe. It was formerly of 
one fin\\\'(cb\QQkoipietra€gizzia^QV red granatc, and 
ftood in th€ circus maximus, but was ruined in the hof- 
tiie commotion^ of war, and broken into three pieces^ 
However, Sixtus V. in the year 1588, had the pieces 
bi ought hither, and rc-eredied by Fontana. The 
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Egyptian hieroglyphics on it afford roopi for many 
(pecuUtive conjcftures among the learned. 

On the other fide of this fquare is the Lateran hof- 
pital, a noble ftrufture, in which are, at all times, * 
leveral hundred fick, of both fcxes, in divers wards, 
and the greateft care taken of them. Here is alfo 
the Scala Sanffa. or ftairs which Chrift fo often aC- 
tended and delciended in the houfc of Pontius Pilate, 
before he was crucified. This relic is faid to h ivc 
been fent by the devout Helena from Jerufalem to 
Rome •, and jthat ic lay unregarded in the old palace 
of the Lateran, till Sixtus V. who ordered it to be 
placed in a regular building* crefted on purpofe. by 
Fohtana. The front of it has five doors, the entrance 
to fb many ftairs j the two on each fide Jias thirty 
fteps of free-ftone, but thofe in the center, as being 
the mod holy, are of white marble, and contain 
twenty-eight ftairs -, which, by the frequent afcend- ' 
ing and defcending of pious perfons, are worn to 
that degree, that they have been obliged to fix boards 
over them; for, without this cautioiT; thole ftairs 
would have been foon worn through. They are not 
^fcexuied with the feet, but the knees only, and there- 
fore may be faid to have been kneeled through. They 
dcfqea4 by the fide-ftairs, on which they are permitted 
to ftep. They repeat, on each ftep of xhtfcalafanSlOy 
a pater nofier and an ave Mar^a -, by which means, an 
^ulgence for tliree years and forty days is obtained. 
At the top of thefe ftairs is the San£lum San^omm^ 
being a fmall chapel, in which the chief relics of the 
Lateran palace are depofited. The chief of thefe is 
the nx«» ax«f oTTotVov, or pi£J:ure of our Saviour, be- 
gun by St. Luke, but finiflied by angels, whence it 
is faid not to have been performed by the hand of . 
man. It is painted on a board of palm- wood, and 
is framed with plates of filverfet with jewels, hav- 
ing before it a plate oi cryftaL No perlbn who 
jcruples t;o pay the required adoration to this picture 
can obtain a fight of it \ nur are any woicv^vv ^N'^t "^A- 
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mittcd beyond the iron grate, behind which it iif 
kept. Mahomet, by placing his women before the 
windows of paradife, has fhdwn the fame feverity to- 
ward a fex, not efteemed deficient in devotion. 

From a catalogue pf thel'e relics, I have extrafted 
the following : • j. Several pieces of ftone from the 
mountains of Golgotha, Sinai, and the Mount of 
Olives. 1. A piece of the ftone oiWie fcpulchre of 
our Saviour, on which the angel fat. 3. Several of 
the bones of the holy innocents. 4. A variety of 
miffal garments, made by angels. 5. A napkin ufed 
by our Saviour at his laft fupper. 6. A large piece 
of the fponge on which the vinegar was offered to 
Chrift on the crofs. 7. The chair in which he ftt 
at eating the pafchal lamb. 8. Some napkins, with 
which the angels wiped the fweat from the face of St. 
Laurence, as he was broiling. Thefe, and many 
other relics, are depofited under the high altar, in 
the Sanifum Sanilorunr^ on the architrave of which 
is this pentameter verfe : 

Non eft in toto fanSlior orbe locus^ 

*' No place in the whole world is more holy.*' * 

This altar is looked upon as fo holy, that even the 
pope himfelf is not permitted to officiate at it ; there 
being two chapels contiguous to this for that purpofe, 
as is obferved by Sorefinus, in his book of the fcala 
fanSla. • >V 

In St. Maria fopra Minerva, the ferttiidable court 
of inquifition, which is detefted *^yen by all ra- 
tional Roman Catholics themfclves, h htld every 
Wedfxefday. The general of the Dominican order 
always prefides there, next to the bilhops. Three 
congregations of the holy office fit every week ; the 
firft In the paLce of the incjuifition ; the fecond at 
AJla Minerva, where the. pjocefles are regularly^^ji- 
eeftcd, to be laid before his Mlinels at the third meet- 
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aug, which is held at the palace where the pope re- 
fides. The nurpbcr of cardinal-inquifitors is no* fixed; 
fometimes there are twelve or more : thefc arc aflifted 
by feveral divines and officefs ; but they are not fo 
ftridt in Italy as in Spain and Portugal ; the Italians 
jiot being fo weak as to intruft them with fugh abfo- 
lute power. Their rigour is remarkably abated to- 
ward foreigners, thole belonging to cardinals, and 
fuch as are under the proieftion of foreign minifters. 

The palace of the inquifition, together with the 
prifon of thofe unhappy perfons who fall under its 
difpleafure, is in another part of the city, not far 
from St. Peter's. But what pafles within the walls 
of that ftruclure, is as httle known at Rome, as the 
tranfadlions of the feraglio are at Conftantinoplc, 
Boards are placed before moft of the windows, like 
thofe in a great many nunneries. 

The blcffing and curfing of printed books like- 
wife ^epend chiefly on the Dominicans : the Mneftra 
del Sacro Palazzo^ without whole permiffion no book 
is to be printed, nor read when prohibited, together 
with the fecretary of the congregation deir Indice^ of 
whom a licence mull be obtained for reading a pro- 
hibited book, even out of the jurifdidtion of the city 
of Rome ; being both of this order. The council of 
Trent firft publifhed an index librorum prohibit or urn ^ 
or a catalogue of prohibited books, and of the dan- 
gerous paffages in others permitted to be read. This 
is now continued from time to time by the Congregor 
tio Indices. 

Ill Sagro Monte della Pieia was inftituted to prevent 
the extortions of ufurers, by which the diftrelTes of 
thC' poor are lb extreamly aggravated in other coun- 
tries. Here you receive two thirds of the valu'^ of 
the pledge •, and, if it does not exceed thirty fcudi, 
or crowns, no intercft is paid •, but if more, two per 
cent. only. - If the pledge is not redeemed in eighteen 
months, it is publicly fold, and the overplus referved 
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for the owner; but this fale uiny be prevented by 
only renewing the obligation, which is done with- 
out trouble or ex^ ence. For fupporting, this fund, 
which, befide relieving the diftreifes of the poor, 
aflfords a fuftenance to feveral people, legacies have 
been left by popes, and oiher perfons of rank. There 
isalfo a particular fraternity, who take care that every 
thing is conducted in the moft equitable manner. 

I am n^w come to St. Peter's, in ihi Vatican, 
which, for largenefs and beauty, may well be called 
the metropolitan church of Rome, Italy, and even 
the whole world. Here we evidently fee to what an. 
amazing pitch the Romifh church, io fond of ex;ter-: 
nal ponlp^ and fplendor, hath, within two centuries, 
carried its favourite fcheme •, namely that of capti- 
vating the fenfes, and infpiring the minds of the ig** 
rorant with awe and fubmiflion to tliiC clergy. F09- 
tana the younger, in his accoiint of this church, ob- 
fcrved, that in his time, which is above forty year& 
ago, it had coft above eighty millions of Romaa 
fcudi. Pope Leo X. by his impatience of forward* 
ing this ftupendous ftrufture, occafioi^ed thofe fla- 
grant abufes by the fale of indulgences, which raifc^ 
lb great a clamour among the mpre rational, part of 
mankind. This it was that gave Tezel and Luther 
room to continue their hoftilities againft the papa]i 
fee ; and how far they have proved prejudicial to it» 
confequences have fufficiently ihewn. 

Nothing can be more magnificent than the area be^ 
fore the church. The monument of Scipio Afti- 
canus, faid to have been a pyramid larger than that 
of C. Seftius, ftill remaining, was removed in iha 
time of Alexander VI. to enlarge this area ; and. cer- 
tainly the eye has loft nothing by the alteratiofj. Th(9 
os(j^\ eolonade round it has four rows ^f large pijilvs* 
forming three feparate walks. Th^ extent of this 
a^ea may be reckoned from the fhortiaft diameter, \n-^ 
tercepted , between the two fountains and the Gbclilk> 
which is a hundred and cighfy common paces ; and 

its 
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ks longdl diamcteii from the beginning of the co- 
lonade to the front of the church,- is four hundred 
paces. Some prints reprefcnt a colonade directlf 
facing the church; but there i% in faft, no I'uch 
thing ; the area being clear and open to the entrc^nce 
of the church. -This colonade confifts of three hun- 
dred and twenty pillars, of Tivoli free-ftone, which 
are fo large that three men can hardly fatliom them. 
On the roof, which is flat, fland cight)'-fixftatu\:-s of 
faints, all of tbcm twice as big as lite, and ddigned 
by Bernini. The area is adorned with two (lately 
fountains ; and in the center ftands that vaft obelifk^ 
formerly "belonging to Nero's palace, near this place 
This lofty obeliflc was firft dedicated to the lun by 
Sefoftris king of tgypt ; and in the time of Caligula, 
brought to Rome in a very large (hip, the dunen- 
fions of which are defcribed by Winy, lib. xvi. cap. 
40. Its four fides terminate at the top in an obtuie 
angle ^ neither is it embelliOied with hieroglyphics 
generally feen on Egyptian obeliiks. 1 he weight of 
it is faid to be nine hundred and ninety-two thou* 
fand feven hundred and eighty-fix pounds; and its 
height eighty feet, exclufive of the bale. It was 
ere&ed by Fontana, under pope Sixtus V. who, in 
all other refpefts, was a great benefaftor to the city 
of Rome. In order to raife this obelifk out of the 
ground, where it had been, as it were, buried, Fon* 
tana contrived forty-one machines, with iron rollers 
md large ropes. All the powers of thefe machines 
were applied at once, by means of eight hundred 
nnlch, and a hundred and fixty horfes. This could 
not be efirefted in lefs than eight days -, and to brintr 
the obelifk to the place where it now ftands, though 
only three hundred paces from the fpot where it lay, 
was a labour of four morvths ; but rhe greaieft proof 
of Fontana*s (kill in mechanics was difplayed on the 
loth of September, 1586, when this ftupendous mafs 
was railed by means of his machines, which confided 
of fifty-two powers ; all which were at once applied 
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by particular fi[::{nals, of founding a trumpet and ftrik* 
ing a btU. Being raifed to a proper height, it was 
fixed on its bafis amidft the acclarriations of the people, 
ringing of bells, and the difcharge of the cannon at 
St. Angtlo's caftie. 

Fontana, if we may credit report, by confiding 
too much in his calculations of the power of his ma- 
chines, had almoil totally mifcarricd •, the ropes hav- 
ing ftrecched much more than he expected^ whereby 
the obelifk could not be raifed high enouoh to be 
fixed on the pedeftal. During this perplexity, an 
obfcure perfon is faid to have called out to the engi- 
neers to v/et the ropes, which being accordingly 
done, the obelifk was raifed tlije heii^ht defired. Fon- 
tana compleated this work (the expence of which 
amounted to thirty-feven thouland nine hundred and 
feventy-five fcudi, or crowns, exclufive of the cruci- 
fix and pedeftal) in fix months. It is fixed on the 
backs of .four lions, without any cement, its own en- 
ormous weight being abundantly fufficient. The 
lions are of bronze gilt, and placed on the pedeftal. 
The foundation is very broad and deep, and confifts 
entirely of fmall pieces of brick, tiles, and flint, ce- 
miented together with very ftrong mortar. The crofs 
on the top is of brafs gilt, feven feet high ; and in it^ 
they fay, is contained a piece of the true wood of the 
real crofs : and whoever, in paiTrng by it, fays a Pa* 
ter-nofter and Ave Maria^ for the profperity of the 
Romifh fee, is intitled to an indulgence of ten years 
and ten times forty days. 

Several medals, ftruck on this occafion, are laid 
in the foundation j the fame was done by pope Alex- 
ander VII. on the 25th of April i66j, at laying the 
|irft' fcone of the colonade round the area. 

Th; fteps from the area to the portico of the church 
are called / imina Apojlolorum •, and it is faid, that 
Charlemagne afcejvded them on his knees, when he 
was going to be crowned in St Peter's church. But 
Ronie is not at prefeiit remarkable for obferving ce- 
remonies 
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rcmonies of this kind ; it is not indeed impoflible but 
an old woman or two may be often feen praftifing 
fuch devotions, in order to fecure a place in the hap- 
py manfions of eternity. On one fide of thefe fteps 
is thci ftatue of St. Peter, and on the other that of 
St. Paul, both done by Minio di Fiefoli. At the 
top of thefe fteps, before the entrance of the church, 
is a grand portico, which might, at any other place, 
be itfelf confi Jered as a church •, being two hundre4 
and fixteen feet in length, and forty in breadth. Four 
doors open into the church from this portico ; but 
the fartheft, on the left-hand, is walled up, being 
opened only every twenty-fifth year, or that of jubi- 
lee, when the pope himfelf performs the ceremony 
with a hammer. The populace kifs the brafs crofs 
fattened on this door, with fuch devotion, that the 
kwer part of it is become much paler than the other. . 
No woman was formerly permitted to enter at the 
fartheft door, on the left hand; but they have, long 
fince, repealed this abfurd order. 

The form of this fuperb and beautiful church is 
that of a Latin crofs, and the' proportion, with regard 
to the length, breadth, and height, fo accurately ob- 
fcrved, that the eye does not perceive any of thefe di- 
inenfions to be remarkably large, notwithftanding the 
whole, when taken together, is prodigious. The 
middle ifle is about thirty-three common paces in 
breadth, and the whole length of the church two 
hundred and eighty-eight ; of which, the diftance 
between the entrance and the center of the cupola is 
one hundred and eighty. 

The- whole length of the ftrufture, according to a 
geometrical computation made by the chevalier Carlo 
Fontana, including the breadth of the portico and 
the thicknefs of the walls, is nine hundred and fe- 
venty Roman palms, or about feven hundred and 
twenty-two Englifli feet. I fliall here obferve, once 
for all, that a Roman palm is eight inches and three 

lines. 
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The famous temple built by Solomon, confifted of 
feveral large courts, and was profufely adorned with 
flold and filvcr; but the principal building was far; 
from being equal to St. Pcter*s at Rome. The church 
©f St. Paul in London is a grand piece of architefture^ 
but far from being equal in dimenfions to that of St. 
Peter; being, according to Chamberlain, fix hun- 
' drev4 and ninety Englifh feet in length -, and, accord- 
ing to Colin Campbell, in t le firft Volume of hi^ 
Vitruvius Britannicus, which feems the mod accu- 
rate menfuration, its length is no more than five hun- 
dred and twenty Englifti feet : whereas, that of St. 
Peter, according to the fame author, is fix hundred 
and fifty Englilh feet, cxclufive of the portico ; but^ 
in both, the thicknefs of the walls is included. Ac- 
cording to my own raenfuration, St. Peter^s is two 
hundred and eighty-eight common paces in length; 
and St. Paul's two hundred and tw:enty-two ; md 
from the front to the center of the cupola, one hun- 
dred and twenty-four ; the length of the crofs iflc> 
from the north to the fouth door, one hundred and 
fifteen -, and, in other places, forty^fix fuch paces : 
The diameter of the cupola fifty-three, and the cir- 
cumference of the firft gallery one hundred and fifty- 
fix common paces. A wooden n-.odel of St. Peter's 
church is placed in one of the upper apartments of 
St. Paul's, but fo inaccurately performed, that thofe^ 
who from thence make a comparifon between the two 
ftru<5tures, will be wretchedly deceived. 

But notwithftjnding all the care that has bceii 
taken in erefting the church of Sr. Peter, it has, like 
all human performances, a mixture of defefts ; but 
inftead of enumerating them, or examining whether 
all of them arc juftly founded, give me leave to re- 
fer to tjic introduction prefixed to Mr. Campbell's 
Vitruvius Britannicus. 

The cupola of St. Peter is, by all, acknowledged 
to be a prodigy of art and grandeur-, and, at a con- 
fiderable diftance, imprefles on the mind a very mag- 
nificent 
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txificent idea of the city in which it is tre&cd. The 
height^ from the pavement of the church to the top 
of the crofs;, four hundred and thirty-two Englifli 
&ei ; the circumference of the dome fix hundred and 
twenty* and the infide diameter one hundred and 
forty-three Englifh feet, being equal to that of the 
Pantheon. 1 mcafurcd round the firft gallery of tho 
cupola, and found it two hundred and fourteen com- 
mon paces. 

This fpacious dome was eredted by the architefts 
Jac. de la Pona and Dominico Fontana, during the 
pontificate of Sixtus V. ; but the whole honour, both 
of the undertaking and defign, is due to Michael 
Angelo. Some pcrfons, praifing the rotunda, an an- 
tique ftrudture, as a work which the moderns would 
never be able to equal, that great arti(t replied, that 
he would not only build a dome of equal dimenHons, 
but alio ere£t itin the air; an aflertiixi which he af- 
terward fully performed. The defigns for the mo- ' 
iaic ornaments in the cupola were drawn by Giofeppe 
d'Arpino, among which, thofeofthe evangelifts, in 
four large oval compartments, are particularly ad- 
mired* 

This wonderful fpecimen of human art is fup- 
ported by four pillars, each ninety palms in diame- 
ccr, and each adorned with a ftatue of white marble, 
twenty-two palms in height, exclufive of the pe- 
dcftal. Bernini was fevereiy cenfured for making the 
niches for thefe ftatues in the four pillars which fup- 
port, the cupola, and efpecially for the ftairs, which 
are carried by their foundation to the /acre gr^fte^ as 
they have all a great tendency to weaken the flaic* 
turc r and foon after, a fiflure was difcovered in the 
cupola, occafioned by a violent clap, of thunder. 
Bernini was never remarkable for affability, fo that 
it is not furprifing he had few friends to cppoie the 
torrent of popular clamour againft his temerity, as 
the caufe of this unhappy accident ^ and perhaps, his 
fuccefe in removing and ercfting the fypcrb obeliik 
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in the Piazza Navona, was* the chief motive that 
iaved his head. Michael Angelo, who drew rhe de* 
figns for this dome, was apprehenfive of an acci- 
dent of this kind ; and therefore defired, with the 
greaceft earneftnefs, that neither thefe four pillars, 
nor their foundations, (hould have the lead alteration. 
How prudent it would have been to have followed 
that great man*s advice, the unhappy confequences- 
have too evidently dcmonftrated -, as every lover of 
architefture muft be concerned to fee this fiflure in 
ib grand a ftrufture, and which feems to approxi- 
mate as near the fUmmit of perfeftion as is poffiblc 
for any of the works of mortals to arrive at. . This- 
fiffure in the cupola was, in theyear 1700, confi* 
durably enlarged by an earthquake ; but its great 
height renders it fcarcely difcernible from the pave-J 
ment of the church, unlefs you are previoufly in^ 
formed of it •, but, from the upper gallery, you will 
plainly fee two large fiffures or clefts oppofite each 
other, and one of them covered with a cramp of iron 
four or five inches broad. A tribuna or gallery is 
credted over each of thefe ftatues, from whence, at 
Ibme particular feftivals, a great variety' of relics,' 
kept in a particular cliapei, are expofed to public 
view. 

In the vaults under the pedeftals of each of the 
four ftatues is an altsr, on which the principal actions 
of the faint, whofe ftatue is placed over it, are reprc- 
fented in mofaic work, by Fabio Chriftofori, after 
the defigns drawn by the ramous Andrea Sacchi. A 
flight ot ftairs leads down unrfer thefe four altars to 
other fubterranean vaults, full of excellent mofaic ; 
wood and canvas being no proof againft the danipncfs 
of the place. . The mofaic, now placed in theie fub- 
terraneous apartments, was formerly the pavem.ent 
of the old church. Theie vaults are crowded with 
the tombs of faints, too facrcd tobe broken or re- 
moved, and arc therefore inclof d with a wall, which 
renders it impbflible to fee any thing without a torch. 

The 
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The floor, they fay, appears ftill the fame as it did 
in the time of Conftanjine the Great, and cont^s 
of porphyry and other pieces of marble. Here was 
alfo ioterred Chriftina, queen of Sweden ; and near her 
monunient is a white marble ftatue of Chrift, in the 
old Gothic tafte ; and on every fide are the ftone cof- 
fins of popes and cardinals, who flouriflied in former 
ages. Adrian IV. lies in a very large coffin made of 
a fingle piece of granate, brought out of Egypt at 
the fame time with the Vatican obelifk, and fuppofed 
to be the largeft of that kind and form in the world. 

Dire6Uy under the center of the cupola is the altars 
maggiore^ or high altar, which firft attrafts the eyes 
of the curious ; and, according to the ancient cuf* 
tom, fronts the tribuna. So that, when the pope 
fays maj(3, his face is always turned toward the eafl^ 
or grand entrance. Oyer the altar is a canopy of gik 
bronze, embelliflied with four angels and a crucifix, 
fupported by four large twifted pillars of brafs, caft: 
by Gregorio RoflTi, from a defign of Bernini. Their 
weight is ten thoufand and fifty pounds. The medal 
from whence they, were caft, formerly coA^red the 
dome of the Pantheon. The four pcdeftals are of 
marble, finely executed by Francifco Fiammingo. 

[According to Dr. Smoller, " the altar of St. 

Peter's choir, notwithftanding all the ornaments which 
have been lavilhed upon it, is no more than a heap 
of puerile finery, better adapted to an Indian pagod, 
than to a temple built upon the principles of the 
Greek archite<5ture. The four coloflal figures that 
fupport the chair, are both clumfy and difpropor- 
tioned. The drapery of ftatues, whether in brafs or 
ftone, when thrown into large mafies, appears hard 
and unpleafant to the eye ; and for that reafon the 
ancients always imitated wen linen, which exhibiting 
the (hape of the limbs underneath, and hanging in 
a multiplicity of folds, gives an air of lightnefs, fofc- 
ncfs, and duftility to the whole. Theie two ftatues 
weigh 1 16257 pounds, ^nd as they iuftada tvoxjcatv^^ 
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but a chair, are out of all proportion," inafmuch as 
the fupporters ought to be fuitaole to the things fup- 
ported. Here are four giants holding up the old 
wooden chair of the apoftk Peter, if we may believe 
the book De IdentUate Cathedra Romafut. The 
implenients of popifti fupcrftition, fuch aa relics of 
pretended faints, ill proponioned Ipifes and bellfreys, 
and the naufeous repetition of the figure of the crofs, 
which is^ in itfelf a vety mean and difagreeable ob^ 
jeft, only fit for the prifons of condemned criminals ; 
have contributed to introduce a vitious tafte into the 
external architecture, as well as . in the internal orna- 
ments of our temples. All churches ar6 built in the 
figure of a crofs, which cfieftually prevents iht eye 
from taking in the fcope of the building, either 
without fide or within •, confequently robs the cdi" 
fice of its proper cfieft. The palace of the Efcurial 
' sn Spain is laid out in the ihape of a gridiron, be- 
caufe the convent was buik in confequence of a vow 
to St, Laurence, who was broiled to death like a 
barbecued pig. What pity it is, that the labours of 
. painting fliould have been fo much employed on the^ 
ihocking fubjefts of the martyrology. Befide numr 
berlefs piftures of the flagellation, crucifixion, an^ 
defcent from the crofs, we nave Judith with the head 
of Holofemes, Herodias with the head of John thfi, 
Baptift, Jael aflaflinating Sifera in his fleep, Pet^ 
writhing on the crofs, Stephen battered with fton^s, 
Scbaftian ftuck full of arrows, Laurence frying upon 
the coals, Bartholomew fleaed alive, and a hundred 
other pidures equally frightful ; which can only ferve 
to fill the mind with gloomy ideas, and encourage 
a fpirit of religious fanaticifm, which has always 
been attended with mifchievous confequences to the 

conrimunity where it reigned.** ] 

But, to proceed in a regular dcfcription pf thi$ 
church, I (hall return to the main entrance •, where, 
againft the two firft pillars, oppofite one another, are 
placed two large veffcls for holy water, of yellow 

marble^ 
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inarble, each fupporccd by two angels of while marble. 
Each vefifel, as well as the angel which fupports ie, 
is of an entire piece. The work is large, beautiful, 
and finely executed by Auguftino Cornachini. 

St.Peter's church contains about 180 large pillars of 
marble. Innocent X. incruftated the iquare pillars 
with red marble^ and adorned them with medaUions 
of the popes, executed in white marble, together with 
doves of the fame ftone in baiTo^relievo, having green 
branches in their bills, the arms of that pontiff! The 
pavement is entirely of marble, and in the church 
are twenty-nine altars. The neatnefs and order in 
which every thing in this church is kept, are re* 
markable; on the leaft appearance of any duft, either 
on the walls or cieling, perfons are' drawn up in a 
machine for that purpofe, to take it away j fo that 
the whole fabric has the appearance of one juft finifhed. 
They do not think it fufficient to take away the duft 
by brulhes or beelbms^ but wipe the feveral parts 
with pieces of linen, whereby they are efieftually 
cleaned, and at the fame time the work in no dan- 
ger of being hurt : fifty perfons are conilandy em^ 
'ployed in this ofiice. As they are fo very careflii tx> 
keep every part of this ftrudure clean, I could noc 
|ielp wonderuig that birds are fuffered to fiy about 
in It, efpecially pigeons, of which I faw ieveral. I 
will not, however, pretend to determine, whether 
this wa3 owing to the difficulty of catching them, or 
a fuperflitious regard for that bird. « 

The great thigknefs jof the walls, and the fmallr 
nefs of the windows, render the church fomewhat 
dark and damp \ and the latter has btren found of fo 
much prejudice to pidtures, painted either on wood 
or canvas, that they have found it ablblutcly necef- 
fary to fupply their places as they decay, with* pieces 
of moiaic work, wiiich may be termed unperifh- 
able« 

JL Tfcc 
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. The materials ufed by the moderns in thefe work^i 
aire fmall pieces of glais, tindured with all the dif-» 
ferent degrees of colour, ' like the fine Englifli worf* 
ted, ufed in needle-work. 

The glafs is firft made into thin plates, and after- 
wards cut into long pieces of different dimenfioM. 
Some of thefe pieces, ufed in figures feen only at a 
diftance, as on roofs and cielings, appear to be nearly 
of a finger's breadth ; but the more elegant pieces 
are formed wholly of glafs pins, if I may be permit* 
ted to call them fo, nearly of the fize of a common 
fewing needle ; fo that above two millions of fuch 
pins are required to finifti a portrait four feet fquare. 
"When thefe pieces are finifhed, they are polifhed in 
the fame manner as looking-glaflcs ; after which they 
appear like pidures painted with the moft brilliant 
colours, and covered with a glafs. The ground on 
which thefe vitreous pieces are arranged, is a kind of 
pafte, compofed of calcined marble, fine fand, gum- 
tragacanth, white of eggs and oil. Tljis continues 
for fome time fo foft, that there is no difficulty either 
of placing the pieces, or altering any which may have 
been improperly inferted ; but, by degrees, it grows 
as hard as marble, fo that no impreffion can be 
made on the work. The pafte is firft fpread in a 
frame of wood, which muft not be lefs than a foot in 
breadth and thickncfs> if the piece be any thing large. 
This frame is faftened with brafs nails to a plate of 
marble, or a flab of ftone •, and, as fome of tlie ca- 
pital pieces are twenty feet by fifteen, and this ground 
of pafte nine inches thick, and the pins or ftuds of 
the fame length, fome idea may be formed of the 
weight of fuch a piece. Thofe defigned for cielings, 
or places where they are viewed at a diftance, arc 
not polifhed -, but thofe performed for the decoration 
of altars, &c. the greatcft care is taken to give them 
every advantage. The ftuds of feveral colours are 
depofited in caies, and placed before the artift, in 

• the 
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the farne manner as letters are before a (forhpofitor, 
iirt a printing-houfe i and thfcy are fo very accurate 
in imitating the moft beautiful ftrokes of the pencil, 
that the difference feems to confift only in the colours 
of the copy, being more vivid and brilliant than 
thofe of tne painting. Several popes have followed 
the example of Innocent XII. in leaving proper funds 
•in order to defray the expcnces of copying the feve- 
^ral paintings which adorn St, Peter's church in mo- 
faic ; and, as thefe funds are continually incrcafing 
by privatq legacies, they will foon be able to deco- 
rate the feveral altars with this beautiful \^rk. 

How mudh this curious art has been improved 
during the two lad centuries, maybe eafily kea^ 
by comparing the coarfe works in fomc of the old 
cupolas. of the chapels in St. Peter's church, with the 
' other pieces lately erefted there. The ftuds in thefe 
old • works are made of clay burnt, and the furface 
Only tinSured with various colours j but they are to 

• be gradually removed, and their places fupplied by 

• the more elegant performances of the moderns. . It 

• is alfo neceflary to diftinguilh the mofaic of the mo- 
derns from that called Piorentine 'work, which con- 
fifts of Iparks of gems, and minute pieces of the^ 
fineft marble, by means of which, birds, flowers, &c. 

• are imitated, in the fame manner as cabinet-makers 
inlay any work, with a variety of figures in wood in 
different colours j and hence i^ is called Pietre pretiofe 
commejfe. 

But no traveller ftiould content himfelf with view- 
ing the vaults and church of St. Peter ; for the upper 
' parts of that ftrafture are furnilhed with objefts, the 
fight of which will fiifficiently compenfate him for his 
trouble of going up to the globe on the top. The 

• firft winding afcenc or ' ftair-cafe, if indeed ic can be 
called fo, the entrance of which is near the Capella 

• del Coro, Has not any fteps, fo that a horfe may af- 
cend or defcehd it without difficulty. It was built in 

VoL.V. F - thi 
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this manner, in order to cany provifions and mate- 
rials t<x the v^orkmen above, on afles. After going 
up about two hundred and eighty fteps above the fifft 
alcenr, you enter a galkry in the church near the 
cieling; it has no baluftrade, but fo broad that you 
may walk in it without any danger. Here the mo- 
faic portraits appear of an enormous fize, though* 
from the pavement of the church, they feem to be 
.no larger than life : for inft^ncc, the length of S;. 
Peter's keys is no lefs than thirty-three Roman palm$. 

The inner gallery of the cupola is dill much mgher; 
and from thence the gigantic ftatues crf'our Saviour 
and the twelve apoftlcs appear in their true dimcn- 
fions. The grand cupola or dome may be property 
faid to be double, the ftair-cafe running between 
them J and you afcend eighty fteps from the inner* 
before you reach the furface of the upper dome : byt 
they arc both concentric, the concavity of the iputer 
cupola anfwering cxaftly to the convexity of the inner. 
After afccnding twenty- two fteps. higher, you arrive 
it the outward gallery of the cupola, round which 
is a baluftrade of iron. Round the cupola ,are nupy 
f5ne pillars, fevtn fpans and a half in circun^fercnce, 
and twenty-fcur fpans in height. The intervals be- 
twesen them are filled with glafs wiiidows, which ad- 
mit the light into the great cupola. Th^fe pillars 
alfo fopport the inner dome, over the convex fup^- 
ficies of which you afcend twenty three fteps highpr, 
holding by a rope inftdad of a baluftrade, which 
brings you to the top of the grand cupola, whtre 
the Yanthorn is fixed, which has an opening toward 
the<:ity ; and from whence you haye a profpeft of the 
fea, though forty miles diftant from Rome. On the 
evening of St. Peter's day this place is illuminated 
with nine lamps. 

You next afcend a wooden ladder of fourteen ft^ps, 
^nd then another of iron, of twelve ; at the top of 
which you enter, throtigh a very narrow paflTage, the 
copi-cr ball placed on t|ie top of the cupola. They 

fay 
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fay this bail will contain thijty-two peribns -, but I 
am t)erfuaded the nun>ber is too large, unlefs they 
arc (lowed as clofe as ballaft in a Ihlp. The diame- 
ter intercepted between the crofs iron hoops, which 
bind the work together, ?s twelve common fpans, ot 
about eight feet ; fome make it eleven palms, or eight 
feet and one third. This ball, and the crofs placed 
00 the topt)f it, being nineteen palmi, or fifteen Eng- 
Uih feet and a naif high, were call by Scbaftiano Tor^ 
rifano. 

AH perfons, every time they duly vifit this ftruc- 
ture, are indtled to an indulgence of fix thoufand 
years ; nor can this be well doubted by thofe who be- 
lieve St. Peter tp keep the door .of the happy man- 
fions above, as his intercefllon mud doubtlefs have 
great weight in procuring admiflion. This great 
iffQ&]c is laid tp have caufed a fpring to burft out in 
a miraculous manner, near St. Martha's church, which 
dill continues ; the water is ufed in the bakehoufe of 
the pope, near the Vatican, and the bread made there 
for nis holinefs is reckoned the bed in the whole 

city. 

The fpacious palace of the Vatican joins to the 
north fide of St. Peter's church. This palace is f»d 
tp contain twelve thoufand five hundred and twenty- 
four apartments ; and the governor aflured me, thftt . 
there were in it eleven thoufand two hundred and 
forty-fix' chambers, twenty-two courts, and twdve 
hundred hearths, or fire-places. We have, however, 
jQo other authority for this, than the aflertions of the 
pope's officers and domeftics, which they found on 
a wooden model of this palace, not now to be feen -, 
for it cannot be fuppofed that any traveller can have 
cither opportunity or inclination ;toexanvne into the 
. truth of the account. Antonio Sangallo made an 
accurate and beautiful model of St. Peter'3 church, 
which coft above thirty thoufand crown? •, but it is 
. tjow loft. This fum, how great foever it may ap- 
pear, is vaft.ly lefs than what the king of Portugai 

F a expanded 
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expended in a niodel of thiis cathedral ; which is faFd 
to have coft near a hundred thoufand dollars, about 
twenty three thoufand three hundred and thirty-three 
pounds fterling. In this exquifite model every parti- 
cular ornament of the original was reprefented in mi- 
niature, even to the gems. 

The Vatican palace having been built and inlarged 
at different times, no proportion or fymrrietry is ob- 
Terved in the fevcral parts of which it confifts; and, 
to avoid damaging the fine area before the cathedral of 
St. Peter, no portico has been ercfted in the front. 

When his holinefs gives audience, the cardinals and 
ambaffadors fit on chairs; princes on three cuftiions 
laid on the floor; but other perfons kneel. On each 
'fide of the papal throne, in the chamber of audience, 
is a ftool, covered With red, which, they fay, arc in- 
tended as feats for kings; but, they fceni, during the 
two laft centuries, to defpifc the honour. 

In the back-part of the Vatican i^ the facrifty or 
wardrobe, aiid from the many find pieces of painting, 
and coftly furniture for altars, and other rich veft- 
ments, is well worth vifiting. It, however, con- 
tained formerly more rich mc^vcables than at pre- 
fcnt, the mod valuable having, fome time fince, befen 
removed into the caftle of St. Angelo, where it is not 
eafy to obtain a fight of them. • 

In the Palazzo Vecchio, or old Vatican palace, is 
the famous Vatican^library, which was removed hither 
by order and under the care and infpeftion of pope 
Sixtus V. Of late, none but members of the faercd 
college are invefted with the office of chief librarian, 
to which is annexed a falary of an hundred golden 
crO'Ans a month. His chief deputy hs, befidc an al- 
lov/aocc of bread and wine, fix hundred crowns a. 
year; and the other under librarians^ four hundred 
and fifty crowns ef^ch. - ' 

Among the curiolities, generally Ihewn to fl:rangers, 

,is,a maniticript of Virgil, written in the Literas Uij* 

ciale , fuppoled to bp of the founh or fifth *centqry. 

The 
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The hiftorical piftures in this manufcript have been 
publiflied in coppcr-plare? by Barcoli, and with an 
elegancy far beyond the original. The text is not 
without fome palpable errors. Here arc alio m mu- 
fcripts of Terence with reprefentations of the Pcrtonar, 
6r mafks ufcd by the ancient comedians-, and the 
manufcripts of Henry VI 1 1, of England, de Septem 
Sacramentis. Burnet himfelf acknowlegcs that the 
lov^-letters to Anne Bulleyn are written with that 
prince's own hand. Here are alfo fome leaves of 
ancient paper made from the bark of trees ; Tome 
writing tablets of the Romans ; a manufcript copy of 
Pliny's Natural hiftory, adorned with fine miniature 
paintings; another, of Dante's works; the original 
copy De Errore Profar.artim Religionem^ by Minutius 
Felix 5 alio fcvcral breviaries, mifials, and martyro- 
logies, elegantly written. Some of thefe manurcripts 
are finely illuminated, among which is that of Julius 
Clovius; the original of Baronius's Annals, in 12 folio 
volumes ; a Greek manufcript of the Alexandrian 
chronicle, together with fome manufcripts ofCnufrius, 
Ligorius, Thomas Aquinas, Cliarles Borromeo, and 
others. Here is alfo a Hebrew tranflation of the Ho- 
milies of Clement XI. finely written ; a volume of 
hieroglyphical figures; a very ancient fragment of 
Dion's hiftory ; and a great number of Oricrntal ma- 
nufcripts, in Arabic, Chinefe, and other Eailcrn 
languages. But, in my opinion, the mod valuable 
of m€m all are a manufcript copy of the Septuagint 
tranflation of the Old Teftament, in Greek, and a 
copy of the New Teftament, written in Greek capitals, 
without accents, reckoned, both with regard to 
beauty and antiquity, equal to the. Alexandrian ma- 
nufcript in the royal library at London, and which, 
fome aflert, was written in the fixth century ; a large 
unbound Hebrew manufcript of the Bible; the gci- 
fp'v-ls of St. Luke and St. John, written jn the tenth 
Ceniury, and bound in ivory; a Greek copy of the Acts 
of the apoftles, written in letters of gold, which was 

F 3 prclbntcd 
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prcfented, by Charlotte, queen of Cyprus, to pope 
innocent VIII. It was formerly adorned on the out-^ 
fide with jewels, but the foldiers, at the facking of 
Rome by Charles of Bourbon, took them off. 

The Vatican library was enriched with a gre^t 
number of Syriac, Arabic, Perfian, Turkifh, Hebrew, 
Samaritan, Armenian, Ethiopic, Greek, Egyptian, 
and Malabrian manufcripts, by pope Clement XI, 
purchafed by that pontiff in Egypt, when the Coptic 
patriarch was drfirous of uniting the Romilh and 
Eaftern churches. The lovers ot Oriental literature 
will be apprifed of the importance of thefe manu-' 
fcripts, when the account of them, by Jofeph Simon 
Affeman, a native of Syria, and copyift in the Va* 
tican library for the Arabic and Syrian languages^ is 
finiftied. The whole library coniifts of five rooms, 
befide the two galleries already defcribed ; fo that the 
number of volumes muft be very great-, but, being 
kept in cafes, it is impoflible to form an idea of it by 
the eye, and it has never been afcertajned. The li- 
brary is not, however, remarkable for printed books, 
their whole number fcarcely amounting to twenty 
thoufand ; but, with regard to valuable mamircrij)ts, 
it is allowed to excel any in Europe j fome make the 
number of thefe to be above twenty-five thoufand. 

The Vatican librarians are allowed to read all prpr 

Jiibited books, which are depofited in a place by 

themfelves. The expence of feeing this valuable 

poUeftion amounts tQ ^bout eight; or nine Paoli, or 

. four {hillings fterling. 

The Vatican palace, as we have already obferved, 
joins on one fide to tlie cathedral of St. Peter; thq 
pther is connefted by ^ colonade to the caftle of St. 
Angelo. Alexander VII. who is no great honour to 
the papal fee, ereiSed this coloriade, which proved 
of no fervice to pope Clement VII. when the city was 
furprifed by the imperial army, in the year 1527 ; for 
pne of the foldiers Ihot at him, as he was running 
glong this paflTage to fhejter Ijimfelf in the fortrefs. 
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The caftlc of St. Angelo was anciently the place 
where the remains of the Roman emperors were in- 
terred ; being built for that purpofe by the emperor 
Adrian, the Maufolaeum of Augullus, on the other 
fide of the Tiber, being then filled with urns j and 
hence is acquired the name of Moles HaJriani, In 
the center of this ftrudure is a large round roweri 
which was formerly decorated with a great variety of 
marble pillars and ftatues ; but the Roman foldiers 
broke moft of them down, and ufed them in their 
defence againft the Goths, when they attacked the 
city. On the top of this tower, the Pigna, now in 
the Belvedere gardens, was placed. In the reign of 
Gregory the Great, the city of Rome being vifited 
with a peftilence, the piftures of the Virgin Mary, 
painted by St. Luke, were carried in a grand procef- 
fion; and the pope, as they pretend, law an angel 
ftanding diredly over this caftle, who, immediately, 
on the pope's looking up, flieathed his flaming fword. 
The pontiff, confidering this as a certain fign that the 
divine wrath was appeafed, caufed a chapel to be 
erefted to the honour of the angel, and the place it- 
felf to be called Caflellum S. Angeli. In the Fran- 
cifcan convent of St. Maria Am Coeli, they fcew a 
'ftone, on which the angel left the impreffion of his 
foot. As the city of Rome was deftitute both of a 
citadel and regular fortifications, it was thought ne- 
ccflary to form this caftle into a place of defence ; 
and, accordingly, Urban VIII caufed it to be forti- 
' fied in the modern manner, with five regular baftions, 
ramparts, moats, and other works. The garrifon is 
compofed of two hundred regulars, and feven hun- 
dred citizens •, the latter rarely do any duty, though 
they enjrjy feveral privileges, particularly that of . 
wearing a fword. The apartment into which Cle- 
ment VII. retired, from the difturbances he had 
himfclf occafioned, -by provoking Charles V. is, at 
prcfent, appointed for a ftate prifon, having a fmall 
window which looks into a chapel, through which the 

F 4 perfons 
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pcrfons confined in this apartment may hear mafs. 
At the entrance of this prifon is a trobochetto, or 
trap-door, through which a prifoner may be let down, 
unexpedledly, into a deep dungeon, and meet with 
inevitable death ; but it i5 at prefent covered with an 
iron grate. 

In this caftle, bcfidc the ftate prifoners, are confined 
fuch prifoners as the inquifition docs not chufe to leave 
in the Palazzo della Inquifitione, in the city ; the po- 
pulace, at Rome, always making a general gaol-deli- 
very on the death of a pope: for which reafon, as 
foon as any pope is given over by his phyficians, they 
always remove thofe who have committed any noto- 
rious crimes together with thofe from whom any 
danger is apprehended, into the caftle of St. Angelo, 
into which no ftranger is admitted during the vacancy 
of the papal throne. On the top of the tower of this 
caftle is a pedeftal, which anciently fupported Adrian's 
Pigna, whofe place is now fupplied by the ftatue of 
anangel in white marble, near twelve tcet high, pcf- 
formed by Montelupo. , Fourbrafs cannon are mount- 
ed on the platform, one of which queen Chriftina 
fired, out of a frolic, againft the Medicis palace on 
Monte Pincio; and, in an iron door of that ftrufture, 
the mark of the b. Jl is ftill vifible. Four or . five 
paoli is the whole expence of viewmg the caftle. Be- 
fore you enter the caftle, you pafs over that grand 
bridge, called by the ancients Pons jffilius. 

The Rotundo, fo called from its figure, has fup- 
ported itfelf againft the attacks of time, better than 
any ftrudure built by ihe ancient Romans, And it 
is furprifing, that neither this remarkable temple, the 
pillar of M. Aurdius, the Maufoteum of Adrian, nor 
the Septigonium of Severus, ftiould have beeri teprc- 
fented on any me.dnl ftruck by the ancient Romans. 
Pliny tells us, that this edifice was at firft dedicated to 
Jupiter Ultor by M. Agrippa; but afterward to all 
the deities, celeitial, teneftrial, and infernal j whence 
it wa? ternied Pantheon, fheroofofit, according 

■ ■ tp 
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to foine authors, was at firft covered with filvep, but 
carried away by the Ibldiers during the confiifions of 
the city •, and that Conftantius carried wirh him to 
Conftantinople the moft beautiful ftatues with which 
it was adorned. But, notwithftanding thefe misfor- 
tunes, a vaft quantity of brafs was found about it in 
the pontificate of Urbiri VIII. who formed from it 
the grand altar in the cathedral of St. PeteCt together 
with feveral pieces of ordnance, which he placed in 
the caftle of St. Angelo. It is furprifing he did not 
alfo take the fuperb bronze gates, which arc eighteen 
feet four inches broad, and thirty-fix feet high, elpc- 
cially as they are much too large for the edifice, und 
were, in all probability, defignt^d at firft for fome 
other. Pafquin, however, did not let the pope's 
* (tripping the Pantheon of 'its ornaments pafs unno- 
ticed, for the following fatirical words loon appeared : 
^odnonfecerunt barbari Rom^^ feci f Bar barini^^^Whzt 
** the barbarians fpared, the Barbarini took away.** 

It is evident from the niches ftill remaining, that 
the ftatues of the gods were placed in this flrufture; 
and Pliny tells us, that the ftatue of Venus was adorn- 
ed with pendants which were made from the pearl 
fpared by Cleopatra at the extravagant entertainment 
fhe gave to M. Anthony. It muft not, however, be 
fuppofed, that this temple contained ftatues of all the 
gods worlhipped by the Romans, for they amounted 
to feveral thoufands^ and, confequently,. could not all 
be placed here •, but all ftru6lures, dedicated to more 
than one particular god, were termed Pantheons. 
Dio tells qs, that before the entrance of the Rotunda, 
the prefcnk name of this edjficei were anciently two 
ftatues, one on the right hand, and the other on the 
left ; the former reprefenting Auguttus, and the latter 
Acrippa. The outfide of this ftrufture is intirely 
btnlt of Tivoii fre--ftone, but the infide is incfufted 
over with marbte. 

' The roof of the Rotunda is a round dome, defti- 
tute both of pillars and windows, fcvcnty-two common 
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£aces in diameter ; fome fay the infide is only one 
Tjndred and thirty- two feer, exdufive of the wall, 
'which is eighteen feet thick; but even this is greater 
than the height, which is afcended by an hundred and 
ninety ftcps. This church has no windows, but ..a 
large aperture in the center of the dome, thirty- fevep 
ieet and a half in diameter, admits a fufficient quan- 
tity of light to illuminate every part of It. It is 
patved with porphyry and large fquare ftones, placed 
in a declining pofition toward the center, where the 
fain- water is carried off by a fewer, covered with a 
ftone full of holes. 

[Dr. Smollet exprefles his opinion of the Rotunda 
as follows.—* I was much difappointed at light of the 
Pantheon, which, after all that has been laid of ir, 
looks like a huge cockpit, open at top. The porticA 
which Agrippa added to the building, is undoubteHty 
very noble, though, irt my opinion, it correlponds 
but ill with the fimplicity of the edifice. With aII 
my veneration for the ancients, I cannot fee in what 
the beauty of the Rotunda confifts. It is no mere 
than a plain unpierced cylinder, or circular wall, with 
two fillets and a cornice, having a vaulted roof or cu- 
pola, open in the center. I mean the original build- 
ing, without confidering the veftibule of Agrippa. 
Within fide it has much the air of a maufoleum. It 
was this appearance which, in all probability, fug- 
gefted the thought to Boniface IV. to tranfport hither 
eight and twenty cart-loads of old rotten bones, dug 
from different burying-places, and then to dedicate it 
as a church to the bleffed Virgin and all the holy 
martyrs. I am. not one of thofe who think it is well 
lighted by the hole at the top, which is about nine 
and twenty feet in diameter, although the author, of 
the Grand Tour calls it but nine. Before the time of 
pope Alexander VII. the earth was fo raifed as to 
cover part of the temple, and there was a defcent of 
ibme fleps into the porch : but that pontiff order,ed 
the ground to be pared away to the very pedellal or 

bafe 
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bafc of the portico, which is now even with the ftrect, 

4b that there is no defccnt whatfoevcr. Pope Urban 

VIII. rcmovtfdthe large brafs beams, which fupport- 

cd tl)C foof of the portico. They weighed 186392 

pounds ; and afforded metal enough not only for the 

piUarsi in St. Peter's church, but alfo for feveral pieces 

<)f artillery. What is more extraordinary, the gilding 

bf thofe columns is faid to have coft forty thoufand 

golden crowns : fure money was never worfe laid out. 

"Urban VIII. Jikewife added two bellfrey towers to the 

Rotunda ; and I wonder he did not cover the central 

hole with gkfs, as it muft be very inconvenient and 

difagreable to thofe who go to church below, to be ex- 

pofed to the rain in wet weather, which muft alfo 

trnder it very damp $nd unwholefome. I vifited it 

' ieveral times, and each time it looked more and more 

gloomy and fepulchral] 

Of the catacombs thofe of St. Sebaftian are the 

Inoft fpacious, and leaft impaired by time, of any in 

Hontfe. They, infome places, confift of feveral ftories, 

or pafTages lying one under another; and, the foil 

being drv and fendy, they were obliged to prop it up 

here and there with brick-walls. You frequently 

afcend and defcend in thefe fubterranean caverns, and, 

10 many places, are obliged to (loop in going through 

them. Thefe paffages are not above two or three 

feet in breadth, fo that two perfons cannot walk a- 

breaft, except in feme chambers which are between 

four and fix feet broad, and from fix to eight in 

length. In thpfe, according to fome, the primitive 

Chriftians performed their religious exercifes. It is 

prohibited, under pain of the fevereft excommunica- 

■ tion, to take any thing away from this place; but, I 

imagine, heretics do not confider themfelves as bound 

by any inch prohibition, in both fides of the wall 

are repolitories or cavities, a fpa«, or a fpan and a half 

high, and between four and five long, fome of which 

^re empty, and ftand open ; and others walled tip 

wifh br;cHj or a fmall marble ftone, on which arp 

fome-: 
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fometitnes infcripcions. As I happened to be the h& 
of our company, and, therefore, not fo narrowly ol>> 
ferved by the monk, who attended us with a confe* 
crated wax-taper, I took down one of thefe marble- 
tablets, which was about, two fingers thick, and I 
found in the cavity an human fkelecon mtire, thpugh 
not very large ; for I met with few of thefe repofito- 
ries capable of containing a full grown perfon at foil 
length. Three or four of thefe commonly lie over 
one another; and thofe cavities in which two or more 
bodies may be depofited, are called Bifcmaj Di/oma^ 
Trifoma^ Sluatrifomay &c. In one place I obfcrved a 
large ftone coffin •, and without the church is another 
in marble, decorated with baflb relievos, reprefenting 
fome hiftories of the Old and New T^ftament, which, 
they fay, was taken out of the catacombs. In an- 
other place I obferved a large and intire earthen urn 
with a narrow neck, found and intire. In different 
places of the walls are fmall glafs bottles, but only 
the bottom part of moft of them remained.' In fome 
of thefe I obfervtd a blackilh fedimenr, which, they 
pretend, is the blood of the martyrs buried here, but, 
perhaps, may be only the fediment of oil ufed in the 
lamps. Thefe glafies refemble the lachrymatories of 
the ancient Heathens, in which they prefcrved the 
tears Ihed at the funerals of their departed friends; 
and, alfo, thofe of the women hired to weep on fuch 
occafions. On the bottom of one of thefe phials, a 
friend of mine at Nurenberg fhewed me a very beau- 
tiful gilt pifiure, reprefenting a child with a bulla 
about its neck, and led by its mother. Over the 
painting was a glafs to preferve it from the damp. On 
another lacrymatory, in the pofleflion of the fame 
gentleman^ is the follov;ing infcription i Vivas dulcis 
anima pic Zefes. But this picture is not fo well exe- 
cuted as the,fpfmer, the whole work appearing to be 
modern, and in the Gothic taite. Both thefe glafles 
were a part, of the Strozzi cabinet, and found in the 
catacombs. In the year 1 7 1 6, the celebrated fenator 

Buonatori, 
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Buonatori, publifhcd, at Florence, a work intitled 
Offervatione fopra akuni FrammenU di Vaji antichi di 
Vetro^ omdti di Figure^ trovati ne Cimiteri di Roma^ 
tec. in which a particular defcription is given of feve- 
ral pdntings on fuch phials; fomc of which were 
done by Heathens, and others by Chriftians. The 
words Pie Zefes are confpicuous on feveral of them; 
but the rules of grammar wilKnot admit, as fome pre- 
tend, that they msan Pie Jefu -, and the opinion of 
thofe, who believe them to be a mixture of Greek 
and Latin not unufual among the Romans in common 
. converfation, feems more plaufible. Bcfidc thefe large 
cavities arc feveral fmall holes, like thofe in pigeon- 
houfes, along the fides of the catacombs, in which the 
ancients placed their urns, ibme fmgly, fome two or 
- three together ; and thefe places were called Colum- 
bari^e ollari^ and ttypogiea. 

Upon comparing feveral infcriptions which cafually 
prefented themfelvcs to my view, without any parti- 
cular fcarch, together wich an obfervation I made on 
the fmallnefs of the fkeletons, I think the conjeiurc, 
that, among the ancient Heathens, children were often 

• buried, inftead of being burnt on funeral piles, as was 
cuftomary with regard to adults, was rendered very 

. plauGblc. 

Thefe fubterranean paflagcs have very intricate 

; communications with one another-, bpt ftones are 

. erefted in the middlf, to dired thofe who vifit thcm» 
in their way. A traveller, who would furvey all the 

. caucombs belonging to St. Sebaftian's, n^uft travel 
twenty Italian miles at lead-, as appears from a plan 
of them in the convent, which agrees wich the copper-, 

• platp print of Paul Arhinghis, called R:nia Sitbter- 
ranfa. where are alfo draughts of the catacombs of 
St. Hermes, St. Pancrace, St. Agnes, St. Agatha, 
St. Lucinea, &c. Every one of thefe catacomb3t 

• and feveral others, to the number of thirty, have all 
their fubterranean paflages of fuch extent, that all of 
thenii taken together, are faid to extend above an 
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hundred Italian miles; but many of them are lb 
greatly decayed that they are obliged to be walled up, 
ieveral perfons having loft themfelves in thefe fubterr 
ranean labyrinths. Befide the accounts of Boflii and 
Arhingi, another was publilhed at Rome, mtitled 
Ofervazia^ fopra i Cimeteri di Sanie Martiri enticbi 
Chrifiiani di Roma^ in two volumes &>lb, in 1720. 
That many Chriftians are interred in thefe fubtenra- 
ncan paffages no one will deny •, but it does not by 
any means follow, that thefe caverns were originally 
the work of Chriftians, or that they ferved for retreats 
in time of perfecution. For, not to mention the vaft 
difproportion of fuch works to the Irnall number of 
Chriftians, how was it pofliblc to convey away cBe 
many thoufand cart-loads of earth and fand, taken out 
of theft catacombs, with fuch privacy as to efcapc the 
iiotice of the Heathens ? If we candidly infpe,£t the 
catacombs at Rome^ it will appear, that thefe fubter- 
ranean paffages were originally the Puticuli, me^t- 
tioned by Horace, Varro, and Fcftu^f Pompeius, 
where only the bodies of flaves, and thofe whoie dr- 
cumftances would . not permit therr friends to be at 
the expence of burning them on funeral piles, were 
depofited. The digging up puziolana, a kind of 
fand, very ufcful in making mortar for building, pf 
which there are vaft ftrata in many parts of Italy, par- 
ticularly without the ci«y, may have given rife to this 
expedient for burying the dead. In procefs of time, 
perfons of a higher rank were interred here •, for the 
Romans, evea before Chriftianity prevailed, often 
interred their dead, as is evident from fcveral numu- 
mental infcriptions ftill vifiblein the catacombs, which 
beo;in with the letters D. M; aind others, whe^e the 
cxprefc words Diis A^<i«i^«j are- engraved . at full 
length;, words which would have been lookeci upon 
wicn hcfirror by a Ghriftian. 

A-F>other proof, that this was not a burying place 
for the prim.t'ive Chriftians, -I gather frpm the great 
number of lachryn^iacories fpuad ix) theie catacombs, 

and 
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^nd ufually placed by the Heathens near their dead, 
Ibeing filled with their own tears, and thofe of the 
hired mourners, or prafica : as is evident from the 
expreffions frequently to be met with oh tomb-ftones : 
namely, Tumulum lacrymis plenum dart*, ponere cum la- 
cry mis \ cum lacrymis 6? opobalfamo udum condere^ and 
the like : concerning which confult Gutbier de Jure 
Manium^ lib. i. c. 28. p. 173 ; and Cafaly p. ii. c. 21. 
de Urb. 

Before the church of St. Theodore is a (hort thick 
pillar, or Pagan altar and cenforium. The brafs fhe- 
wolf, jiow in the capitol , was alfo dug up here ; and 
hence it is fuppofed to have been the temple of Ro- 
mulus and Remus. It feems that the Heathens ufed 
. to bring their children afflidled with diforders hither, 
and rub them againft the ftatues of thefe twin brothers, 
who had been fo miraculoufly prefcrvcd; and the 
ancient matrons, even for fome time after the cfta- 
bliftimcnt of Chriftianity, continued this fupcrftitious 
cuftom. To reform this abufe, the temple has been 
, co'nfecrated to St. Theodore, and to this day a parti- 
, cular mafs is read here every Thurfday, after which 
the fick children are brought to the altar, where a 
' rtK)nk lays his hand upon them, and ftrokes their 
faces with a relic of St, Theodore ; and, by virtue of 
this ceremony, the child is certainly expedtcd to re- 
cover or die within feven days. The papifts call this 
' putting away the leaven of heathenifm, and turning 
it into a praftice of Chriflian devotion. This brings 
to my mind a certain Romifli author, who, in relating, 
yith the higheft encomiums, the zeal of the jefuits in 
propagating Chriftianity, tells us, that in fome parts, 
the excrement of oxen were held in fuch veneration, 
that the inhabitants anointed their heads with it 
when hot, arid left it there to dry. This cuftom the 
jefuits did all in their power to obliterate, but finding 
all their endeavours proved abortive, they turned it 
into a Chriftian cereniony by fpf inkling the unftibn, 
before it was applied, pkneifully with holy water. 
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St, Silveftro in Campo Marzo, or in Capite, has art 
impreflion of the face of Chrift, which, according i6 
Eufebius, our Saviour Mmfelf made on a piece of 
white linen, and fent to Abgarus (by that father called 
Agbarus) king of Edefla-, the painter fent from that 
country being unable to take it, on account of the 
dazzling brightnefs of Chrift's countenance. The 
truth of this whole affair refts intirely on the relation 
given of it by Nicephorus Califtus, who lived about the 
middle of the fourteenth century. This impreflion of 
pur Saviour's face is, indeed, preferved, though rarely 
Ihewn, in the convent of the nuns of St. Cl^re, near 
their church ; but one muft be contented with a copy 
of it in a baflb-relievo of white marble, placed on the 
left hand of the high altar. If this be a true repre- 
fentaiion of Chrilt, he was of a very melancholy 
afpeft; his hair refemblcs a wig, and he appears with 
muftachesand along beard. Under this baflb relievo, 
is a marble buft of John the Baptlft, having a like 
beard reftmbling that above, but a more meagre 
countenance. OppoCte to this is the monument of 
St. Silvefter. ' ' ' ^ 

The church of St. Silvefter boafts of having the 
heads of St. John the Baptift; but though five popes 
have declared in favour of this church and convent, 
yet the canons of Amiens maintain that they alone arc 
in pofleflion of the Bapcift's real head-, and Du Cange 
has, in fupport of their claim, publiftied a long arid 
very learned differtation. 

In the churches are many curious pieces in paint- 
ing, arcliicedture, and fculpcure, yet a gr^jater variety 
of thefe may be leen in the pa' aces of the Roman no- 
bility i who fpcnd the principal part of their forturiei 
in decorating the villas with ornaments of this kind, 
that foreigners may be induced to vifit them, and ex- 
tol their magnificence in diftant countries. I .have 
more than once obferved, that between twenty and 
thirty rooms, in the lower a,nd beft ftories pf a palace, 
have been magnificently adorned merely from often- 

tation, 
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tarion, while the owner and his family have cbrffined 
themfelves to the upper ftory. As the elder branch 
ef a noble family lives in this manner, it n^ay cafily 
be fa(>p9fed, that none of the outward fplendof, ufual 
in other countries, is to be expe6ked among the infe- 
rior branches. For a younger fon of the richeft fannfi* 
lies in Italy, as thofe of Colonna, Pamfili, Ludovifio,* 
aiid others, has, befide board, lodging and app'areL 
DO more than forty or fixty fcudi a nionth; which at- 
lowaiy:e not being fufficient for him to make any 
great figure, he is obliged tx> haVe ftcourfe to the 
church, in order to procure to himfelf fome rich be- 
nefice. From this attention to outward grandeur^ 
more than real bonveniency, it often happens, that the! 
Italian palaces are hot the moft commodious dwel^ 
lings, and paflages of communication from one apart- 
flfient to another are frequently wanting. The floors 
are generally of brick, marble being looked upon as 
tmwholefbme in. damp and cold weather, and boards 
they do not keep fufficiently clean. The boking- 
glafles, to correlpond with the other rich furniture, 
ought to be finer and larger j the locks on the doors 
ihould be more elegant than common, and the hang- 
ings newer and in greater number. They have, in- 
deed; in the laft particular, begun to make fome 
improvements ; for, at prefent, the palaces of Bar- 
barini, Caroli, and Altemps are decorated wich very 
, beautiful Brabant tapeihry. 

[Dr. Smollet remarks, that ** the churches and 
palaces of thcfe days are crowded with pett}' orna* 
inents, which diftraft the eye, and by breaking the 
defxgn into a variety of lictle parts, ddftroy thccfi^eft 
of the whole. Every door and window has its fcpa-; 
rate ornaments^ its moulding, frize, cornice, and 
tyn^panum ; then there is fuck an afletttblage of ufe-. 
lc6*fcftoons, pillars, pilafters, with their architraves^y 
entablatures, &c. that nothing great or uniform re^ 
mains to fill the' view •, and wc, inf vain, look for that 
fimplicity of grandeiw, which cbaraftepifirii the edifices 

Yot. V. G of 
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of the ancients. A great edifice, to have its full icft 
feft, ought to be tfoU^ that is, detached from all 
others, with a large fpace around it : but the palaces 
of Rome, and, indeed, of all the other cities of Italjr^' 
which I have feen, are fo engaged among other mean 
houfes, that their beauty and magnificence are in a 
great meafure concealed. Even thofe which face open 
ftreets and piazzas are only clear in front. The omer 
apartments are darkened by the vicinity of ordinary 
hpufes ; and their views are confined by dirty and dil-t 
agreeable obje&s. Within the court there is genertil/ 
a noble colonnade aUnDund, and an open corridorD 
above : but the ftairs are ufually narrow, ft^ep, and 
high : the want of fkfh-windows, the duUneis of their 
fmall glafs lozenges, the dufty brick floors, and thct 
crimfon hangings laced with gold, contribute to give 
a gloomy air to their apartments ; I might add ta 
thefe caufes, a number of pidures executed on me*> 
lancholy fubjeAs, antique mutilated ftatues, bufts,' 
baflb-relievos, urns, and fepulchral ftones, with which* 
their rooms are adorned. It muft be owned, howr 
ever, there are fome exceptions to this general rule.' 
The villa of cardinal Alexander Albani is light, 
gay, and airy ; yet the rooms are too fmall, and too 
much decorated with carving and gilding, which is a 
kind of gingerbread work. The apartments of one 
of the princes Borghefe are furniftied in the Englifh 
tafte •, and in the palazza di colonnaconneftabik^ there 
is a faloon, or gallery, which, for the proportions, 
lights, furniture, and ornaments, is the moft noble^' 
elegant, and agreeable apartment I ever law."] 

i have often confidered that the Romi(h religion,* 
by aflfefting exterior fplendor, adds gready to the im- 
provement of fculpture and painting. Nor will this 
be th.ought ftrange, if we refleft how numerous 
thofe pieces are in churches and convents, there be- 
ing, at leaft, fifteen thoufand pieces of the Lord's 
Supper, and above fifty thoufand of the annunciatbn 
in Italy. The. painters muft, therefore, be contmu- 

ally 
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nily endeavouring to obtain a fuperiority in that art, 
and to recommend them for beauty in colouring and 
expreffion. What great improvements may be expeft* 
cd, when we confider that the hiftory of the Bible is 
to be executed by an ingenious artift ? What fcope 
}ias he there. for exerting the ftrength of his imagina- 
tion, and the exquifite command of his pencil ? Op- 
portunities of this kind are not to be expedted in pro- 
teftant countries, as they do not admit of pidlures in 
public places of worfliip ; and temporal princes have 
generally other ways of (pending their revenues, 
without erefting fuperb ftrudtures, and decorating 
diem with ftatu^s and paintings; whereas convents 
are frequently poflefled of more money than they can 
difpenfe with, and it is likewife certain, that whatever 
is fpent on churches, will be reimburfed ten-fold by . 
the profitable refort of pilgrims and others : add to 
this the daily legacies procured by the artifices of the 
priefts for l)uilding ai>d ornamenting their churches. . 
Here all are defirous of an ecclcfiaftic in their laft mo- 
ments, and his bufmefs is to exhort the dying perfon 
to perform ibme good works, and leave his effefts to 
the church ; for they fay our Saviour tells us, " That 
" whatever good is done to the leaft of his brethren, 
" he will look upon it as done to himfelf ;" and one 
order of the Francifcans have been fo very humble, as 
to ftile themfelves mimmi^ the leaft ; which gives tlvem 
a better title to charitable legacies. What will not a 
profiigate wretch, who hath amafled riches by all 
manner of oppreffive and indirefl means, do, when on 
his death-bed, to attain the happy manfions of eter- 
nity ? Purgatory is alfo an inexhauftible fund to the 
clergy. ^ It is hardly credible what envy and rancour 
^e difierent orders entertain againft one another, and 
their artifice and afliduity in drawing the filly fheep 
from one fold to another -, and one of the moft infal- 
lible expedients, for this purpose, is the glaring pomp 
afi(t magnificence pif a church. It muft indeed be 
owned, that this eoiutatioh in building and decorat- 
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ing them is very advantageous to the people, as it 
employs a great number of hands, and confequently 
promotes the circulation of money ; which is infinitely 
better than to let it lie dead in immenfe treafures, or 
•to let the convents acquire all the landed eftates. That 
}cwels, indeed, which have no fixed or current valucy 
-to the amount of fp many millions, fhould Ihine as 
ufelefs offerings • in the church of Loretto, is very 
wrong, but much better than that fociety fhould be 
deprived of fo much ready fpecie. 

Several having givtn fo ample a defcription of the 
ancient ftate of Rome, I (hall not now dwell on that 
fcbjeft, but refer the curious to Roffi, Pinaroli, *de 
Seine, and other authors-, and ftiall therefore only add 
to what has already been defcribed, a fhort account of 
fuch principal remains of antiquity, as are, at pre- 
fent, to, be feen at Rome, and which have not yet 
teen mentioned. 

The amphitheatre of Titus has been honoured by 
-Martial v/ith a pompous epigram ; and, though the 
Injuries of time have greatly defaced it, yet it cannot^ 
•even now, be beheld without aftoniftiment. The whole 
edifice is of Travartina ftone, and has four galleries 
above one another, adorned with pillars of the Doric, 
Ionic, Corinthian, and Compofite orders. Accord* 
iBg to Eutropius and Caffjodorus, five thoufand, or, 
it Dio, lib. 66^ may be credited, nine thoufand wild 
bcafts, of various kinds, were killed, in its area, ^t 
the dedication of it. This grand ftruftu-e retained 
part of its ancient fplendor, in the time of Paul III. 
about the year 15:54, when it confifted of eighty 
arches, four of which, larger than the reft, ftood 
oppofite one another, at right angles, being the four 
grand entrances. Its circumference was a thoufand 
ffix hundred and twelve geometrical feet, the externail 
figure circular, but the infide elliptical or oval. Titus 
employed twelve thoufand Jewifh captives at the build- 
ing of it, and expended immenfe fums upon it. The 
€xaA dimenfions of this ftupcndous work may be feen 
in VitfiJvius ^ad Lipfius, a& alfo in Maffci's elaborate 
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itcafife de Amfhitheatris^ where he fhews, that am- 
phkhcatres, built with ftone, were far from being fo 
comraon as is generally imagined ; that, except Rome, 
Verona, and Capua, there was not a city, in all Italy, 
that could boaft of one. Hiftorians have often con- 
founded the words, ampbitheatrum^ theatrum^ circus^ 
ftadium, and. arensj ufing one for another. It is evi-f. 
dent, indeed, from Tacitus, Annul, iv. that wooden 
amphitheatres were built in feveral parts of the Ror 
nan empire; for he relates, in the place cited, the . 
fall of one at Fidena, not far from Rome, in the 
time of Tiberius : this accident was occafioned by the 
great numbers of ipedtators, the weaknefs of the ma- • 
terials, and defeft in the workmanfhip ; fifty thou- 
fand were killed or hurt; or, according to Orofius, 
and Suetonius, about twenty thoufand loft their lives . 
in that amphitheatre. 

The wild beafts were not, according to the opinion./ 
of fome, kept in the arched places, under the firft • 
row of feats, the amphitheatres being neither fpaciou* ' 
enough, nor of propei; ftrength for that purpofe; but : 
were brought from diftanc places to the Arena, from ; 
whence they were turned loofe from their cages. Xhc 
amphitheatre at Rome is called Colifco, or Colofeum, . 
rather for its furprifmg magnitude, than from the eo- 
lofliis that ftood before Nero's golden palace. In the > 
year 1725 a plan and elevation of this fufprifing: : 
ftrufture, begun by Vefpafian, andfiniflied by Tituis^'^ 
w^ publiihed at the Hague, in a large folio, with 
feveral copper-plates, by Carlo Fontana. A great 
quantity of ftone has been taken from this ancient 
ftrufture, for the building of the palaces of Farnefe, 
St. Mark, and the Cancellaria -, bup fome pretend, • 
that thefe ftones were only fcattered and feparated 
from the building, by ftorms of rain, tempefts, or 
earthquakes, rtot one of them being taken from the 
edifice iifelf. But, be this as it may, the area is now 
overgrown with grafe and weeds, and not the kaft 
C4re takep. to keep it in repair. 
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In moft of the ftones on the outfide ot this amphi- 
theatre, are holes of three or four inches diameter. 
Some are of the opinion, that, when the popes refidcd 
at the Lateran palace, markers and fairs were held 
there, and that thefe holes were made in the walls bjr 
the chapmen, for fixing their booths or ftands; but 
there is a flrong objection againil: this opinion, as the 
holes are made at fb great a height, that they could 
not be of ufe on fuch occafions : others imagine thefe 
holes were made when the edifice was firft built, and 
that the iron cramps and braces, for binding the 
ftones together, were inferted in- them, and fattened 
with meked lead. This method of binding ftones 
together is mentioned by Thucydides, lib. iv. and 
Vitruvius, lib. ii. cap. 8. afid the marquis MafFei ob- 
fervcd holes, of the fame kind, not only is the trium- 
phal arch at Sufa, but even in the ftones of edifices 
which had remained untouched ; and on applying the 
chifiel, in order to feparate them, he found iron braces 
fattened with lead, which could not but confirm him 
in bis opinion of the ufe of thefe holes. Whether, 
during the many ravages the city of Rome has under- 
gone, the enemy thought proper to carry away the 
kad and iron ; or whether the poor herdfmen, whofe 
cattle ufed to feed near this place, for want of other 
employment, took the trouble of forcing them out; 
is not eafily determined. CaflSodorus (lib. iii.'^i.) 
indeed informs us, that, fo early as the time of Theo^ 
dorus, it was found neceflary to decree punifttments 
for thcJfe who Ihould fteal the lead and iron from the 
walls of ancient ftruftures. 

According to the moft exaft computatioh, the' 
number of fpeftators this amphitheatre could contain, 
did not exceed thirty-four thoufand, exclufive of 
thofe in the upper gallery; I cannot therefore ima- 
gine, why fbme authors ihould endeavour to impofe 
fo flagrantly on their readers. Ammianus Marcel- 
lius, in his fixteenth book, fays, that eighty fix thou- 
fand perfons fitting, and twenty thoufend ftanding, 

might 
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Alight have a full view 6f the fports exhibited in this 
amphitheatre. The fame author, lib. xvi. cap. 1 6. 
talk this ^ifice a prodigious amphitheatre, built of 
Tiburtitie ftone, to a height almoft bejrond the reach 
df the human eye. 

Betwixt the amphitheatre and the triumphal arch 
of Conftantine the Great, is a pillar, which, on the 
account of the water fprihging out of it like ^ foun- 
tain, is called Meia fuaansy and feems to have been in- 
tended for the ufe of the people when heated at the 
games ; but this fountain appears, from a pafTage in 
Seneca's letters, to have been \n being even fo early 
as the lime of Nero. It has been feveral times re- 
paired, though, , at prcfent, it makes but a mean 
appearance. 

The triumphal arch of Conftantine the Great fhews 
that fculpture, even in that emperor's time, which 
was above a hundred years before Rome fell under 
(he power of the barbarous nations, was greatly de- 
dined. Nor are the medals, ftrucfc fince the time 
of Caracalla, comparable to thofe of the emperors 
irho flouriflied before him. Hence the beauty of 
feme pieces in this triumphal arch incline me to 
think, that they are the works of an earlier date, and 
belonged to fome other ancient monument, perhaps 
to the triumphal arches of Trajan or Domitian. That, 
at leaft, fome of the baffo-relievos, now on Conftan- 
tine's arch, were originally on that of Trajan, cannot 
be doubted, together with the eight mutilated ftatues, 
whofe heads, according to Paulus Jovius, Lorenzo de 
Medicis privately broke off, and conveyed to Flo- 
Krtce. This arch (lands in the Via Appia, at the 
junftion of the Celian and Palatine mounts ; under 
the main arch are thefe words, ^Liberatori urbi^ " To 
** the deliverer of the city." JH^ on the other fide, 
Fundatori quktis, " To the tWnor of public tran- 
" quillity." 

The way from hence, over the Campus Vaccinus, 
to the Gapitol, leads through the triumphal arch of 

G 4 Titus 
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Xitus Vefp^fiap, which Is in ycry good coitdidoitf 
and has, oi} that (ide facing the ColiKum, ^n infcripK 
cioti) from w|ience it plainly appears, that it wa9 
ere^?d on the death of the emperor. Xhis fuperb* 
plcCe of antiquity confifts ohly of a fingle arch, oq 
yhich is reprefcnted, in baflb-relievos, the river Jor- 
dan, the golden candleftick with feyen branches, the 
tables of the law, two jubilee trumpets, the table of 
ftiew-bfead, and other utenfiU of the temple at Jem* 
(alem : from whence fonje light may be thrown on 
the Jewifli antiquities, as is (hewn at large by Relan4> 
in a particular treatise, publilhed at Utrecht in 17171 
intitkd* De fpoUis Templi Hierofolymiiani in 4^cu T^iti^, 
mo ilom^e confpicuis. This triumph is alfo celebrate4 
in another infcription found at Rome, which, in alj. 
probabilijty, formerly belonged to this arch. 

In the Forum Romanum, or, as it is now called, 
the Catnpu§ Vaccinus, befide the remains of tern-.., 
pies, is one of the largeft bafons, or vafes, of ^ fingjc 
piece of gr$nate, that ever was found in Rome; it is 
of a circular figur^, and twenty Rom^n feet in dia- 
meter: lome conjediurc, that it was pfed in the anci-r 
cnt baths j but, at prefent, it only ferves as a water- 
trough for fheep and oxen. 

The mod pcrfed remaini^ of the Cloaca Maxima 
pT large common-fewer built by Tarquinius ^rifcus^: 
^re on the left hand near the temple of Janus Quadri- 
JTon§, in the Forum Bqarium. It was fixteen teet in 
breadth, and twelve i|i height, andfeyeral other draiii^ 
emptied themfelve3 into it. That fuch ponveniencies 
greatly .coatributcd to the healthfulnefs of the air, is 
beyond difputej but whether an advantage accrued 
to the public treafury from them, as fome pretend, \% 
not fq certain. One of its paflages is carried under t|^e 
churcl} of St. Stcfaj^^ic Corozze, and through the 
garden of fignor T SfBl Qcnci, into the Tiber. In 
thV gallery of the garden is a mark, with an infcrip* 
fion, Jhewing how high the water of the Tiber rofe in 
the year 1686. From this place is the tfeft profpeft 

of 
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pdhe remains of th^ ruined l^ridge, called PonsSc- 
natorius. With regard to the inundatipns of th^ 
Tiber, which, in all ages, hare done fuch confiderable 
da^mages to the city of Rome, Lancifi, the pope's phy- 
fician, is of opinion, that they proceed from the 
following caufcs. i. The force of the fea repelling 
the influx of the riven 2. The ftrong and continual 
footh-winds. 3. The obftrudlions at the mouth of 
Ithe river. 4. The great number of bridges built upoa 
k, whereby the current is obftrufted. 5. The ruins 
of fey^eral bridges and other buildings, the ftones of 
which haye fallen into the Tiber, and rendered the 
bptton^ of the river very unequal. 6. The great num- 
ber of mills erefted on it-, and,, 7. The tenacity 
' pbferved in the water of the Tiber* 

The Columna Antonina, which itands in the Piazza 
di Colonna, is a hundred and eighty-five feet high, 
and embelliihed wich bafs-reliefs, reprefenting the 
principal aftions of Marcus Aurelius. This column 
is thirty-five feet higher than that of Trajan : within 
it are ftairs winding in a fpiral line, the light beinj 
admitted through fifty-two fmall windows, and confii 
9f a hundred and ninety ftcps, which lead to a fquare 
gallery furrounded with iron baluftrades, from whence 
there is a cjielighful ,pro{pe6t. About fourteen feec 
tbove this gallery, is a ftatue of St. Paul fourteen 
palms in height, and of gilt brafs, eredbed by pope 
3ixtus V. who alfo repaired the whole column, and 
caufed feveral infcriptions to be cut on the pedefla}. 
This whole column confifts of no more than twenty- 
eight pieces, whence an idea may be formed of t$e 
enormous fize of the ftones. The figures on the up- 
per part of the column are larger than thofe of the 
lower^ this being the only piece of antiquity where the 
' rules of peripedlive, with whicj^^ ancients were but 
little acquainted, have been iHRtred. Montfaucon 
has inferted a great many of its bas-reliefs in his jin- 
tf^uiti ExpUauf^ tonj^ iv, P. |. But the f uljeft account 

of 
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of this pillar is in a treatife, intided. La Colonn^ j^ 
Marto Aurelio^ &c. 

The Columna Trajani, or Trajan's pillar, which is 
of a mych larger diameter, and adorned with bas- 
reliefs of a more elevated kind, and bolder execution 
than that of Antoninus, makes a very grand appear- 
ance. The beauty of this column is alfo augmented 
by a noble pedeftal, reprefenting a rock, and embel- 
lished trophies of arnK>ur, (hields, &c. It (lands in 
a fquarc hole, feven or eight feet deep, the fides of 
which are fupported by brick walls, fix or eight feet 
above the foundation. This evidently fhews the 
great elevation of the ground, and that, by the man/ 
lavages and devaftations, this famous city has under* 
gone, its (ituation is raifed much higher than it was 
when this pillar was firft erefted. The bas-reliefs a^^e 
carried round this pillar, and from the bottom to the 
top, form twenty -three fpiral circumvolutions: they 
reprefent the expedition of Trajan againft Dc;cebalus, 
teing of thb Dacians, and contain near two thoufand 
five hundred figures ; but without the leaft regard to 
perfpeftive, thofe in the rear appearing as large as 
thofe advanced in the front, and feem to be raifed, in \ 
^rdfer to prefent themfelves the plainer to the lpe6ta^ 
tor^s view. The fpiral ftair-cafe within confifts of 
toe hundred an<f eighty fteps, and receives light by 
means of forty-t!hree windows or apertures, properly 
difpofed. Tlieurh, which formerly contained Tra;- 
jaii's afties, and was placed on the top of this pillar,; 
has been removed, and its place fuppiied by a ftatue 
df brafs gilt, repfefenting St. Peter. This pillar is of 
rnarble, and confifts of thirty-four pieces only; the* 
pedeftal is formed out of a fingle block; the bale 
confifts of eighty the torus of one, the fhaft of 
twenty-three, and ^jfcpapital of one. 

The Maufolaeum (^Auguftus, in the Strada Pon- 
tifici, behind the church of St. Rocca, is a circular 
building-, die area is filled wp, and converted into*a*. 
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garden. In the center of it is a ftatue of Auguftus, 
and the outfide o£ this ftrudture is in good condition ; 
but the infide {o greatly decayed, that no idea caii 
be formed of its ancient magnificence. 

The remains of the emperor Serverus's tomb arc 
without St. John's Gate, on the road to Frefcati ; and 
thofe of the Maufolaeum of Cicelia, daughter of queen 
Creticus Meiellus, and wife to the rich Croefus, in 
the Via Appia, beyond St. Sebaftian's church. The 
latter refembfes ' an old decayed tower, and is now 
called Capo di Bove, from the number of ox-heads 
rcprefented in bafs-reliefs on this edifice. , When 
thcfe parts of Italy were the feat of war, the enemy 
often made.ufe of this tower for a place of arms, or 
a fbrtreis. 

On the fide of the Porta, or St. Paul's gate, is 
the pyramid bf Caius Ceftus, one of the feven Epu- 
lones. This ftrufture, which is built with bricks, 
and incrufted with marble, is a hundred and ten feet 
high •, and each fide of the bafe is eighty-one feet 
and a half. At the entrance of this pyramid, are two 
marble pillars, and within, an oblong apartment, 
with an arched roof, and a ViAory painted in each 
corner. A particular account and defcription of this^ 
pyramid may be feen in Falconieri's Diflertation, an- 
nexed to Nardini's Roma Antiqua. 

~ Not far from hence, toward the city, is the Mons 
Teftaceus, or Doliolum; vulgarly called II Teftaceo. 
This hill confifts intirely of the fragments of broken 
earthen ware, or pot-fherds, brought hither from the 
city, and is an hundred and fixty feet high, and half 
an Italian mile in circumference. Some, vintners 
have lately dug wine-vaults hcfte, and as the wine is 
kept pcrfedly cool in the fummer, they have a great 
demand for it. 

The obelilks near the Lateran, S^. Mary Mag- 
giorc, St. M^a fopra Minerva, in the Vatican, be- 
rore the Rotunda, in the piazza Navona, in the villa 
Medicea, in the villa Mattel, aiid fomc others are 

all 
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all of Egyptian granate, and of fuch enormous CtzCf. . 
that it is not a little furprifing how the ancient me- 
chanics, who were ignorant or the improvements of 
latter ages, could move fuch prodigious maffes from- 
place to place. With regard to the (hips and floats 
on which they were tranlported from Egypt to Italy, 
Pliny and Suetonius may be confulted. Some of the 
learned will not allow thefe obelifks to have been dug 
out of the quarries in one fingle piece, but fuppofe 
the ancients were poflefled of a fecret, cither as it 
were of cafting them, or working the materials into a 
certain texture, which, being moulded into a proper 
form at the place where it was to be erefted, waa 
there dried, either by air or fire; but, if this had 
been really the cafe, how came Heliogabalus's defig^ 
of ere£ling a column of extraordinary defign and 
height, with a ftair-cafe within it, to be fruftrated ? 
For Lampridius tells us, that thisprojeft came to no- 
thing, merely for want of a block of granate fuitablc 
to the emperor's vanity. 

The ruins of Pompey's theatre, which, according 
to Pliny, would contain forty thoufaild Ipetfiators, arc . 
now inclofed in the Orfina palace. 

In the Notitia Imperii^ we are told, that the nuna^^^ 
ber of temples in ancient Rome amoiinted to four. 
hundred and twenty-, but now it would be no very; 
cafy talk to afcertain the proper fituation, even of thd 
tenth part of them. 

I (hall conclude this delcription pf the city of Rome 
with obferving, that whoever woujd fee all the above- 
mentioned curiofities, rauft be very induftrious to 
difoatch them in fix weeks, and alfo previoufly fur- . 
nifhed with proper info/mation' to reap the advantage, 
propofed to himfelf from fuch a fiirvey. . ^ 

The gates of Rome are never (hut. To that, « 
any hour, either of the night or day, one may .go in 
or out at pleafure. In travelling from this city t;o 
Naples; the beft method is to ride on Korfe-back, a^ , 
the cheapcft Way of tVavelling. | would not advjlc' 
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tiny perfon to go from Rome to Naples with the 
^etturini ; for, though they go by the road lying over 
Monte Caffino, and confequently an opportunity of- 
fers of feeing the celebrated abbey of Benedidincs on 
that mountain, yet it is attended with the mortifica- 
tion of being detained five days on the road, and 
paying them, befide, an extraordinary price for the 
rime they lofc on this occafion. 

Between Rome and Torre di Mezza Via, which is 
the firil relay, are ftupendous ruins of feveral aque- 
dudts. Velletri is three ftages from Rome, and fitu- 
atcd on a hill-, it was anciently fo famed for its 
excellent vineyards, that Pliny, lib. xiv. c. 6. reckons 
the wines, produced from them, among the beft 
about Rome; but they have fb much degenerated 
(ince, that they are, at prefent, fo fharp, as to be 
hardly drinkable, till they are previoufly boiled. 

On the left hand, near Ciftema, which is the fourth 
ftage from Rome, (lands the fine palace of prince 
Caferta. Sermonetta lies in amarfhy and unhealthy fitu- 
ation. In PHny*s time it was called Palus Pomp- 
tina; but, inftead of twenty-three towns, which, in 
his time, ftood on this track of land, only a few 
fcattered houfes are now remaining. Strabo, Geo^r. 
lib. V. obferves, that the air of this diftrifl: was 
reckoned very unhealthy in former times ; and Silius 
Italicus calls it Campus Pompdnus peftiferj and, as 
the cxtenfive fens, and fta^nating waters, which be- 
fore impregnated the air with thefe noxious particles, 
are now confiderably increafed, it muft be more unt« 
healthy than ever. 

Tarracina, anciently called Anxur, the laft town in 
the papal dominions, is fituated at the brow of a hill. 
The whole country, hereabouts, has the appearance 
of a delicious garden ; and therefore it is not at all 
furprifing, that the ancient inhabitants (hould pay 
their adoration to Priapus, the patron of gardens ; as 
it appears they did, from the images of that 'deity, 
in feveral places. 
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Juft beyond Terracina arc the ruins of the temple 
of Janus ; the palaces of Julius Caefar, Adrian, and 
other remains of antiquity; particularly the Via 
Appia, which here extends from Mola to' the river 
Garigliano. This famous road derives its name from 
Appius Claudius, the cenfor, who extended it from 
Rome to Capua, at his own expence. It appears 
from Tacitus, Strabo, and Horace, that it was car- 
ried as far as Brundufium ; but they make no men- 
tion of the perfon by whom it was continued. The 
ftones of this pavement are about a foot fquare, and 
fo hard and firmly cemented, as to have endured die 
continued friftions of carriages for feveral hundred 
years: it is twenty palms broad, and confequently 
fufficient for two carriages to go abrea(t. From Ter- 
racina there is a fine view of the fea to the right, 
which is fo near the road, that, at the diftance of an 
Italian mile from that town, there was a neccflity of 
breaking down a piece of rock to clear the way, 
which there runs clofe by the fea. Three miles fur- 
ther, on this road, is the frontier wall of the kingdom 
of Naples, called Portello, which extends itfelf/ ac- 
cording to fome, from the hill to the fea, or, at leajd, 
to a fort, where, in time of war, the Neapolitans 
have a garrifon. 

In going from Rome to Naples, it is requifite to 
be furniftied with a pafsport, which will be given by 
the imperial minifter, or the cardinal-agent, gratis; 
and, in returning "from Naples to Rome, another pafs- 
port muft be procured from the viceroy : in both 
of them is fpecified the time of their continuing 
in force. The ecclefiaftical ftate, and kingdom of 
Naples, are diftinguifhed by giving the appellation 
of La Campagna to the former, and 11 Regno to the 
latter: but the difference between them is lufEciently 
vifible ; the kingdom of Naples being much mcwre 
populous, and better cultivated than the papal terri- 
tories, , 

•■■ it 
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It is with pleafure, that I recoiled the elegant pro- 
fpeft, all the way, -from Fondi to Iteri: the country^ 
•on the right, produces garden-ftuff, flax, and com, 
interfperfed by rows of vines, the upper branches <rf 
which are interwoven in a very beautiful manner. 
This proiped: terminates with the fea, by which 
means this charming fceae is diverfified by a nxultf- 
tude of Tartans, and other veflels failing on it. The 
profpedt on the left hand is not at all inferior, being 
r^ieg^ted with vines, olive and mulberry-trees, lofty 
cyprefles, and orange-groves, and terminated by a 
diftajnt chain of mountains. 

The firft town, on this fide, in the Neapolitan do- 
minions, is Fondi, which, in the year 1534, fufFercd 
extreamly by the attempt of Hariaden Barbarofla, to 
carry oflF the beautiful Julia Gonzaga, countefs of 
Fqndi, with a view of prcfenting that celebrated 
beauty to the grand fignor: however, if the llory, 
related of her, be true, her modefly was of a moft 
lavage nature* They fay, that a gentleman, who rc- 
fcued her in her Ihift, at the utmoft hazard of his 
life, was afterward aflaflinated by her dcfire, merely 
becaufe he had fcen her almoft naked. Had this ex- 
ecrable murder been committed by her hufband 
Yefpafian Colonna, in a fit of jealoufy, fo natural to 
the Italians, the lady would, in a great mcafure, have 
been innocent; but furely fhe muft now be confidered 
as more notorious for her cruelty, than famous for 
her chaftity. Barbarofla, being difappointed of his 
prize, vented his rage in pillaging and deftroying the 
town, not even foaring the tombs of the two dukes 
of Colonna; belide excrcifing the moft horrid afts 
of cruelty, he carried many of the inhabitants into 
flavery. 

Mola is an imperial port, and has a cuftom-houfe 
- and a garrifon, which is relieved weekly from Gaeta. 
Near Mola are the ruins of a palace, which, accord- 
ing to fome infcriptions faid to be found in it, be- 
longed to Cicero; but the grotto and fubterranean 
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vaults were very much damaged, in the preKcnt. 
tentury, by the imperialifts, who, during the fieg^ 
of Gaeta, made this place their magazine. It wa^ 
on a journey from hence to fome other place, thac^ 
Cicero was afl^fllnated by that ungrateful monftef 
^opilius Lsenas, whom that^orator's eloquence had 
faved from the gallows. The fortrefs of Gaeta is fitu- 
sted three Italian miles from Mola, and is an hour's^ 
paflage by water : it derives its name from Cajeta^ 
\ffinea*s nurfe, who, according to Virgil, lib, 7. bothf^^ 
died and was buried here. 

On the Monte della Trinita the Benediftihes h^ve 
z church, near which is a large fiffure in the rock^ 
from the top to the fea ; faid to have been made mr* 
raculoufly, at the time of our Saviour's paflion. Thiir 
opinion is founded upon modern, and coniequently^ 
fufpicious tradition, and is abfolutely contradicted by 
thofe who confine all the miracles, which the holjf 
Scriptures mention to have accompanied the death oS 
Chrift, imircly to the country of Judea. But, when- 
ever this earthquake happened^ the efFeft of it is^ 
really furprifing: the chafm is between, four and five 
feet broad near the furface of the fea, and ftill widei* 
at the fummit. You pafs through it, by a flight of 
fteps, to a little chapel, called del Crocififlb, front 
whence there is a beautiful profpedt of the fea. Fron> 
the chapel to the church above, are fifty-nine fteps,^ 
of which fifty-one are in the cleft of the rock; frowf 
whence, to the landing-place, are eighteen more^. 
The monks prefcnt ftrangers with little pieces of tho" 
rock, and to thefe Roman catholics pay a very great 
vf'neration, and give a Imall offering, or alms, to the 
fathers; who, in return, affure them, that they arc 
now poflcflTed of an infallible cure for the head-ach, 
the epilcpfy, hard labour, and other diforders. Ships, 
:^ they pafs by the lower chapel, generally falute it^ 
with a gun, and, lying upon their oars, either pay 
their devotions, amidft fome mufic; or fend a-lhorc a 
fmall pecuniary offering to the convent^ at leaft equi- 
valent 
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yalent to the cxpcnce of a falutc. It is even faid, 
that Turkifti veffels have often fent a fum of mo- 
ney to the monks. In confequence of vows made 
for their prefcrvation in ftormy weather^ upon direft- 
ing their devotion coward this chapel. 

The Francifcan convent here boafts of its having 
been the refidence of the foun tcr of that fcraphic or* 
dcr, as they term it. Without the Porta di Ferra, 
is ftiewn the place, on the fca-fliore, where St. Fran- 
cis flood) when he preached with fuch energy, that 
the very fifties miraculoufly raifed themfclvcs above the 
furface of the water, lift^ning to his voice. The 
tower of the cathedral is iad to have been built by 
Frederic Barbaro(&« by way of expiation for the 
crimes he had comftiited. Contiguous to the door 
ofthecaftle, which (tands on a hill, is ftieWn the. 
body of the famous Charles, duke of Bourbon, with 
a lower jaw of wood, inferted to fupply die place of 
the natural one, long fmce decayed. As this noble- 
man was killed in ftorming Rome, and confequently 
under the pope's excommunication, and openly in 
arms againft the holy fee, his remains were denied 
burial in confecratcd ground ; and to leave him un- 
buripd, or depofit his body among t!ie common 
people, did not feem confiftent either with his high 
rank, or the eminent fervices he had performed for 
the emperor; the Spaniards, therefore, determined 
to dry his corpfe like a mummy, and place it here, 
^b that it is not at all furprifing, that his face has con- 
trafted a black colour. He (tands in a clofec, with 
yellow boots on, and red facings; the (lockings, 
which come but a little above the boots, are bordered 
with fine kc^. In 1719, general Prampere, gover- 
nor of the city, had this fkeleton new cloathed in 
blue, with filyer trimmings, placed a fword by his 
fide, a cane in his hand, and a hat and feather on his 
head. 

Notwithftanding the eulogies made on this famous 
warrior after his de^th^ it is well known, thjt a Spa- 

Yqi-. V, ' H * niar<;J, 
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niard, in whofe houfe he had taken up his quarters^' 
kt fire to it the next day after his death, to efface the 
memory of its having harboured a traitor. For- 
merly the officers of this garrifon, on public rejoic-: 
ings, ufed to take off the duke's (kull, and drink, 
healths out of it ; but this favage cuftom having given 
rife to feveral quarrels, fome of which were produc-^ 
tive of unhappy confequenccs, it was intirely pro- 
hibited. 

Old Capua, the pleafures of which quite enervated:: 
Hanibal*s army, lies two Italian miles from the New, oii 
the right hand toward Naples. Of its ancient magnifi-. 
cence, nothing remarkable now remains, except fome 
few* ruins of an amphitheatre; it having fucceffively 
felt the barbarous ravages of the Vandals, Oflrogoths,* 
and Longobards, who levelled every thing with the 
ground. Ihe diftance between New Capua and 
Naples is fixteen Italian miles; and the road lies* 
through as charming a country as mofl in Europe* 
The country on each fide is finely diverfified with gar- 
dens, vineyards, and corn-fields. In fome places the 
vines climb up the lofty trees planted on each fide 
of the road, and, by interweaving their luxuriant 
branches with thofe of the tops of the trees, form a 
kind of beautiful feftoons. In the months of February 
and March, feven ftages in a poft-ckaife can hardly be 
travelled from morning till night-, but, in the long 
(Jays of fummer, the journey trom Rome to Naples, 
which is feventeen ftage? and a half, is performed, 
with eafe, in two days. 

[ The kingdom of Naples is bounded on the 
ttorth-eaft by the ecclcfiaftical ftate ; but on all other 
parts, by the Mediterranean and Adriatic. Its ex- 
tent from the fouth-eaft to the north -weft, is 280 
miles-, and from north-eaft to fouth-weft, from 96 to 
120 miles.] 

On account of its fertility, Naples is juftly termed 

an earthly paradife; for it abourtds with all forts of 

grain 5 the fincit fruit and garden-produdions rf 

... •. every 
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every kind ; rice, flax, oil, ind wine, in the g-careit 
plenty and perfection. In Calabria a-e gathered brgc 
quantides of manna, and, boih here and in o:her 
parts of the kingdom, f^firon, equal to the Orirctal 
in valiie, is produced. 

This kingdom alfo affords a'um, ,vitriD?, fulphur^ 
rocki-cryftal, marble, and feveral forts of minc^rals. 
The wool is -exceilent both for iincnefs and lircnsth ; 
and it produces fJk in loch abundance, as to lupply 
foreign countries with its ir.anufactuixrs of that kincL 
Its wine difputes the preference with the richeft arid 
mod noted climates for that coaimoditv. It has noble 
and numerous flocks and herds of cattle, and» parti- 
culariy, the Neapolitan horiVs arc fo famous, that tbo 
bare memion of them is llifficient. Befidr tbde pre- 
duftions, the greatcil: part of which is exported, and 
the returns made in hard coin into the kingdom ; the 
trade in (faiflF, and excelknc foq), is a confiderable 
fund of wealtL I muft not omit here a particular 
Jcind of manufa&ure, which is principally carried on 
at Taranto and Reggio, and took its rife from a (ore 
of hairy or woolly filaments growing on a cenain fpe- 
des of fliell-fifli; out of which materials, the inhabi- 
tants, having found our a method of cleaning and 
preparing them, at prefent knit waiftcoars, caps, 
Hockings, and gloves, reputed warmer than thofe of 
wool *. This Ituff, indeed, f-ils far fliort of filk in 
foftnefs and finenefs ; but, on the other hand, it aU 
ways retains a particular glofs. The natural colour 
of this fhell'wool is an oiive-green ; the mufcles en 
vhich it grows, are found in great plenty about the 
iOands cf Malta, Coriiea, Sardinia, and in the gulph 
of Venice. » 

Among the natural curiofiries of the kingdom of 
Naples, may be accounted alfo the Lrpis Phrygius^ or 
Pieira fuv^era^ as it is commonly called ; which, 

* ' f A ihell, with a pair of gloves of this xnaoufa^flurc, are to be 
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rwhen laid in a (hady and damp place, fpomancoirily 
produces, in a few days, fungi, or champignons, 
according to the magnitude of the (lone-, and thelc 
may be eaten. But it is a miftake to imagine, that 
this vegetable is produced purely from a ftone 5 the 
lapis Phrygius being no other than a conglomerated 
hard aflemblage, compofed of eanh, rotten box- 
wood, and the filaments offeveral plants, under which 
the champignon -feeds lie concealed, and thef-fo very 
minute, as, cf themfelves, to be hardly diftinguilK- 
able from duft, unlefs by the help of a microfcopc. 
But that, even in this natural priaduftion, fungi arc 
generated from homogeneous feeds, is evident from 
hence, namely, that, if a fiingus be not left to ripen 
fo long on fuch a ilone till it has ihed its feeds, the 
ftone, at laft, quite loi'es its vegetative quality. Warm 
water is poured upon this lapis Phrygius, particularly 
to forward the vegetation of the feeds-, for it pene- 
trates into the fiiialleft interftices, dilates the pores of 
the ftone, caufes a fermentation in the inclofed fap, 
and thus warms the feeds, that they fpeedily germi- 
nate. Spring is the feafon for thefe ftones, when in 
their natural pofidon on the earth, to produce cham- 
pignons; but, if laid in pots, and covered with feme 
earth, in order to impart the neceffary moifture to 
them, they yield them at all times of the year. They 
are met with in great plenty, and of all fizes, in the 
1 lower parts of the ecclefialHcal Hate, and further on 

near Fondi, Gacta, Itcri, about Naples, and other 
ji parts of that kingdom*. The warmth of the cli- 

I mate, and richnefs of the foil in Italy, is very proper 

with a fuitable' moilhire previoufly given it to pro- 
duce truffles, potatoes, morels, champignons, and the 
like vegetables, of an uncommon largenefs. 
■ The fiery eruptions of mount Vefuvius, often 
ftrjke a terror into the neighbouring country ; but as 

; * ^n account of the tnalh-tooin flone, was publiJked fome fevr 
years £Dccb> Di.Hill. t 
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thing which feems to be noxious, brings alfo 
^or\e advantage with it ; fo this mountain, by the 
foLphureous and nitrous particles with which it ma- 
DUTcs the ground, and the heat of its lubterranean 
P^flages, contributes, not a little, to its uncommon 
fe'^ility: the fame efFeft is obfervable from mount 
^tna, in Sicily. Thofe are obferved to be the moil: 
fruitful parts, where great quantities of fulphur, fait, 
faltpetre, and other minerals are found. But, where 
there are no fiery volcanos in fuch places, the fermen- 
tation and ebullition of thofe inflammable fubltances 
would be productive of the moft dreadful effefts: 
whereas, at prefent, they find fome vent, and make 
frequent difcharges. As it is found alfo from expe- 
rience, that this country is fubjeft to fewer earth- 
quakes, and thofe lefs fatal, in their efFefts, after the 
eruptions of the fubterranean matter through the 
mouth of Vefuvius; fo the inhabitants are not at all 
alarmed at feeing the vernal explofions of this moun- 
tain, when they are not violent ; nor is the air, by 
^hat means, rendered more unhealthy ; but, on the 
<:ontrary, Barra, lying at the foot of Vefuvius, and 
near the fea, is remarkable for its falubrity, beyond 
many other places. 

The upper .part of Vefuvius is, indeed, intirely 
covered with aflies and ftones, but its lower parts pro- 
iiuce three forts of coftly wine, namely. Vino Greco, 
yellow mufcadel, and the well known Lachrymie 
Chrifti, as it is called : the fccond fort has the moft: 
agreeable flavour, but will not bear any long expor- 
tation. At Pietrabianca, a bottle of it is fold at a 
carlin and a half, or about fix-pencc. The vino 
Greco is the produce of vines tranfplanted hither from 
-Greece, and which have anfwered very well. The 
Lachrymae Chrifl:i takes its name from the drops of 
juice which fall from the grapes when full ripe. 

This year, as early as the end of February, mount 
Vefuvius began to emit flames. The fmoke mighf 
he feen about three ftages diftant from Naples, and 
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fifing dircftly up in the air like a large black pillar; 
till the wind had broke and difiipated it. This hap- 
pened every three or four minutes, after which time, 
the top of the mountain might be plainly Teen, till a 
new eruption trame on, ibr a few minutes, carting out 
the afhes, ftones, and fmoke. The various agitations 
of the fmoke, by the wind, have caufed fomeperfons 
to imagine, that they beheld feveral kinds of fright- 
ful figures, fo that it is not furprifing, that, accord- 
ing to Dio Caffius, lib. xvi. in Vefparian*s time, a 
variety of giants was feen in it. The fmoke is not 
immediately difperfed as foon as it comes out of the 
mountain, but expands itfelf in long ftreaks thro' the 
fl-^y, refembling thick clouds: -in the night-time, al- 
moft after every explofion, a fhort fiery pillar was feen 
to llicot up from the mountain, but extinguiflied 
before it fell down again. Probably^ this effeft only 
proceeded from the ignited ftones thrown up in aper^ 
pendicular direftion, the greateft part of whichj 
elpecially in calrtl weather, fall down again into th* 
caverns whence they iffued. After waiting, to no 
purpcfe, for eight days, till the eruptions of th^ 
mountain fliould abate, at the expiration of which 
time, it was rather to be apprehended that they would 
become flronger, and laft longer, than I propofed to 
. {lay at Naples; on the 14th of March I refolvedto 
fet out and vifit this mountain, notwithftanding its 
fiery exploficns. 

The part"es, to go upon fiich an expedition, muft 
not be over numerous, as not only hackney- horfcs 
are fcarce at Naples, but the peafanrs (whole aflift- 
ance is abfolutely.neceflary on luch occafions) living 
on the mountains, are too few to attend on a large 
company, ^he diftance from Naples to the foot of 
Vefuvius (here commonly Called Mofete di Sdfrimaj 
either from Plutone Sumn-iano, or from Its height'or 
fummir, called Sommita, or from an adjacent manor 
called Somma) is five Italian miles, including the cir- 
cuit round the bay, to the foot of the mountain^ from 

whence 
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. 'whence to the fummit is near three miles farther. It 
fcemed formerly to have been confecrated to Jupiter 
Tonans, as appears from an irvicription at Capua, 
mentioned by Parrini, JoviVefuvio Sacrum. D. 1). 

Mount Vefuvius, like Parnaflus, confifts properly 
of two hills or mountains -, though^hat which lies on 
the right, as you return from Naples, only emits fire 
and fmoke. The valley betwixt thofe hills is about 
a mile long, and extremely fenilej the height of the 
burning fummit, v hich is the lowcft of the two, is 
computed to be eleven hundred fathoms above the 
furface of the fea. This mountain, by a fudden erup- 
tion, in the year 1631, laid wade all the neighbour- 
ing country; and a warning, or caveat, was cut in 
ftone in thg^ Latin tongue, and fet up at Redna, a 
village within three miles of Naples, to admonifli the 
inhabitants to fly in time, when threatened with an 
eruption. 

This unfortunate event, in 1631, reached three 
miles on the fea-coaft, namely, to Torro del Greco, 
whereby three convents, and other buildings, were 
entirely deflroyed. 

From Refina, the acclivity of the ground increafes; 
but you may ftill continue on horfeback. Here are 
ieveral ftones fcattered about, as memorials of its 
former devaftations, and are half calcined ; but the 
greateft part of them have been gathered by the pea- 
fants, to make fences for inclofing their vineyardf It 
is aftonilhing to thnk of the impetuofity by W: : .h 
' fuqh huge bulks of four or five hundred weight 
have been thrown fevcral Italian miles, diftant from 
the hill. 

At lall you arrive at the afcent of the mountain, 
•where it is impoffible to ride any farther, beipg co- 
vered with allies and cinders. Here the horfes are 
left to the care of the fervants, and Ihoes fubftituted 
for boots, for the more expedition on foot. Near 
this a hermit hath made himfelf a mean habitation, 
where he continues till the danger of the mountain 

H 4 becomes 
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becomes fo formidable as to drive him away. As tra- 
vellers return from the mountain fatigued, this hermit 
ftands ready with a flafk of wine to refrefti them, for 
fome trifling gratuity, as his order does not prohibit 
him from takmg money. 

The peafants of the adjacent villages fwarm here to 
sttend ftrangers, and often more than are neceflary; 
which makes them fo afliduous, that they often quar- 
rel with each other for thtir chance, as it may be 
called. A traveller ought, therefore, to carry fire- 
arms on thcfe occafions, they being a bafe thievifh 
crew/and wear at their fides a fort of cutlafs. They 
are, befide, fo void of fliame, that while the travellers 
are refting themfelves, they jeer one another with 
their obfcene and villainous pranks. ,. During the 
fhort time we continued at the fkirts of the mountain, 
they boafted they would conduft us to the top ; nay, 
to the very mouth of this vulcano ; but the higher 
"we afcended, the more timorous they grew, and at 
every little blaze which iffued from the mountain, 
implored the afllftance of the Virgin and St. Janua- 
rius; telling us the danger we were expofing our- 
felves to : fo that we were obliged to encourage them 
to keep up their fpirits. They wear leathern belts, 
which travellers take hold of, in order to render their 
afcent more eafy. If the two peafants who go before, 
are not ftrong enough to drag them up, one goes be- 
hind and (hoves. Every prudent perfon ought to 
agree firil, before he engages thefe hirelings, and, at 
dii'mifllng of them, to add a fmall gratuity, as they 
have otherwife been known to have proceeded to a 
mutinous rudenefs. 

The mountain being fteep,'and covered with black 
afhes, the afcent is very difficult ; for the afhes caule 
you oficn to Aide feveral fteps downward; and, in 
places clear of alhes, the ruggednefs of the cinders is 
* attended with equal difficulty. That fulphur lies 
here a foot deep, as a certain author aflerts, I never 
could perceive s but among thofc drofly clods and 

cinders, 
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'binders, I met with fotnc red and yellow fubftances, 
fccmingly impregnated with fulphur. You cannot 
follow in the fteps of your guide, the afhes filling up 
the impreffion made by the foot. 

It has often been known, that from this volcano 
has iflued a flood of lava, or compofition of fulphur, 
metals, minerals, and the like, to the great damage 
of all the contiguous partsw The fcoria of this cjeft- 
cd matter lies ftill one layer or ftratum upon another, 
with large ftones projefting above the furface, which, 
in their courfe along the fiery river, were (topped by 
their inequalities, and fixed in the melted matter, 
gradually hardened; for had the ftream been intirely 
fluid, it would have fettled and cooled in a more 
uniform furface. In the year 1694, the country was 
vifited with one of thefe fiery rivers of lava, and the 
: burnt ftones, though forced under the mekcd matter 
"with poles, immediately emerged again. Thefe 

• ftreams or currents are not thrown up from the 
mountain, like the ftones, but pour down, as f.om 
an inclined veflel ; fo that it feems as if fuch an effu- 
fion muft proceed from the whole cavity, the receflcs 

• of the mountain of melted fiibftances being abfolutely 
full. Some, from a pretended calculation, have al- 
ferted, that during the eruption in the year 1694, lb 
great a quantity of this igneous matter was difcharged, 

• that in fome places the furface was fixty ells above 
the furface of the ground -, and that if the whole had 
been accumulated in one mafs, it would have equal- 

• ed, in bulk, the mountain from whofe bowels it was 
emitted. 

About halfway from the fummit of the mountain, 
we met with ftones at Icaft an hundred weight, glow- 
ing hot, which, when broken, had exadly the appear- 

• ance of red-hot iron. They contained a heat fuffiei* 
' cnt to fet paper on fire -, and our guides affirmed, that 

they had juft been ejefted from the mountain. I faw 
about ten or fifteen of thefe, but none cither tumbiincr 
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.down the mountain, or in motion in the aif. As MFC 
proceeded farther, our ears were faluted -with die mokl 
horrid noife, refembling the explofion /)f a whole bat- 
tery of cannon at a diftance •, and under our feet; ^e 
perceived a rumblings like the continual boiling of a 
large cauldron. Upon making a hole in the afhts 
fome inches deep with a ftick, a fenlible heat was im- 
niediately emitted, and, in Ibrne places, greater than 
one*s hand could bear. At feveral places we per- 
ceived the fmok-e to iffue out, as it were, through 
fmall fiiTures. I was at a iofs, for a long time, what 
TO make of little round holes that appeared in gre^t 
numbers about the fize of thofe made by the finger; 
but, at laft, I found them to be receptacles for wiul^s 
and hornets, who, finding them^lv^s opprefled with 
cold, retire hither in the night-time. At laft, after 
many weary fteps, we reached the place where the 
largeft volcano was formerly fituatedj but it is now 
not only choaked np, but by frequent eruptions w- 
vered with a round pile of alhes and lava. Here the 
increafe of heat was very fenCble, efpe<;ially at every 
c)cplofion, when the allies flew fo ftrongly in our 
faces, that we were. obliged to hold fomething before 
them, to defend our eyes. The ground alfo was (b 
hot under our feet, that the flag burnt the very folcs 
of our Ihoes : here our ears were not alarmed with 
the dreadful noifes we heard when afcending the 
mountain, but every eruption was attended with a 
whizzing noife,- like that of a great number of rockets 
thrown up at once. The multitude of ftones, the 
clouds of fmoke, and other materials thrown up iaio 
the air, refemble the.fpringing of a mine, and totally 
obfcure the iky. Molt of the fl;ones, efpccially when 
of any confiderable weight, fall again perpendicularjy 
into the abyis from whence they were projeded, aad, 
probably, this is often repeated, till they.are, at laft, 
thrown without the verge of the aperture. Grcut 
quantities, however, fall on the fides, and roll down 
%vith fuch a hideous li^ifc as to itrikc the Ipedtator 
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ikfith terror. As the wind drives the fmoke, aflies, 
and ftones generally more one way than another, a 
perfon has thereby an opportunity of chufing a fa- 
vourable ftation -, but, if the eruptions are violent, 
you cannot approach any fide with fafety. We could 
perceive no flames in the day-timf, and, very poffi- 
bly^ the heat we felt, at each explofion, proceeded 
from the melted lava and ignited ftones projected into 
the air, which, at night, appear like red-hot bullets. 
According to Pompeius Sarndla, bifhop of Bifce- 
^lia, the upper mountain firft appeared on the 26th of 
September 1685. I imagine we might have about 
jcight hundred paces ftill to afcend over (harp ftones 
and deep alhes : but, at the time we were at the foot of 
ihe mountain, the eruptions fucceeded each other every 
two or three minutes, fo that we muft have ftood out 
^upward of eight ftiocks before we could have reached 
the top. But the hazard, which continually increafes, 
the nearer you approach to the fummit of the moun- 
tain, becoming evidently greater, and it being im- 
poffible to perfuade the peafants, our guides, to 
proceed any farther, we agreed to return. In all 
probability, had we ventured to the aperture of the 
mountaih, we Ihould have feen only finoke and 
vapour. It is, therefore, very ridiculous for travellers 
to pretend, that^ during an eruption of the mountain, 
they have been at the top, and, looking down the 
hollow abyfs, have obfcrved it all on fire, and running 
together, with great violence, like the ebullition of 
fulphur, bitumen, and metal in a furnace. Some 
ingenious friends, of unqueftionable veracity, whd 
have been, .feveral times, at the top, when the moun- 
■ tain was ftill, have afTured me, that, by reafon of the 
iftioke, they could but very feldomfee the bottom of 
the cavity-, and, when they did, it was fubjeft to 
great variation, for fometimes it was of a prodigious 
deprh, and, at other rimes, hardly more than a hun- 
dred feet, according to the diverfity of the rifmg or 
falling oftliemdjcdfliatter from .the lai^. eruption, 
.\ . . . by 
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by the induration of which, the bottom is formed. 
Some travellers are fo daring, as to venture a confi- 
derable way down into the cavity ; but aftions of this 
kind can be productive of no real advantage, and^ 
about two years ago, proved fatal to an, Englifh 
gentleman, who loit his life by his temerity. li^ 
foon after an eruption, a ftone be rolled down the 
aperture, it is followed by a frightful noife, and a 
cloud of fmoke. It is two hours labour to climb to 
the top of the mountain, but you return much eafier, 
and in lefs time ; for one often Aides down upon the 
afhes upward of four paces at a ftep« Some days af- 
terward, as the wind fometimes drives abundance of 
alhes into the city of Naples, they have recourfc to 
proceflions, and the invocation of St. Januarius, in 
whom, as their guardian upon all fuch occafions, the 
inhabitants repofe a particular confidence : though, of 
late years, for their better fecurity, they have given 
him the archangel Michael as an afTo'ciate. Their 
devotion, it mutt be allowed, is very well grounded^ 
if what they fay be true, that, immediately upon 
the meer expofing of the faint's head, after the pro- 
per fupplications have been offered to him, the wind 
has (hifted, and the fmoke been, confcquently, re- 
moved from the city, and the fury of the burning 
. eruptions abated : lb that it is not at all furprifing, 
that the governor of the Capella del Teforo, belong- 
ing to the cathedral where the reliques of this feint are 
prefer ved, has caufed a lai^e medal to be ftruck, 
on one fide of which is St. Januarius, and on the re- 
verfe are the two phials, in which his miraculous blood 
is kept, and under them a garland. 

Stxtus Aurelius Viftor, and other hittorians, who 
affirm, that it was in the reign of Vefpafian, the 
. iiery eruptions of mount Vefuvius were firft obferyed, 
, may be eafily confuted from Strabo, who Uved in 
the time' of Auguftus : and it is alfo falfe, that Pliny 
the elder loft his life on this mountain. For, from the 
account given by Pliny the younger, . concerning his 
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uncle's death, it is evident, that he was far enough 
from Vefuvius, and being very fat, and troubled with 
an afthma, he was fufFocated by the grois and ful- 
phureous air. 

Since the birth of Chrift, hiftorians have recorded 
upward of twenty memorable eruptions of mount 
Vefuvius ; but it is probable, that, during all that 
time, the number mult have been much greater: one 
of the moll violent was that juft mentioned, which 
happened in the reign of Titus Vcfpafian, and dc- 
flxoyed the two cities of Herculaneum or Heraclea^ 
and Pompeii, which formerly ftood near Naples. 

Dio Caflius fays, that the afhes, during that erup- 
tion, were driven as far as Africa, Syria, and Egypt, 
and even at Rome the fun was darkened by them. 

The great variety of minerals, and other fubftances, 
thrown out by Vefuvius, is a fufficient proof of the 
internal conftitution of this vaft hollow, and whence 
its fiery eruptions arife. For, upon mixing quick 
fulphur and filmgs of iron together, and kneading 
them to a pafte, with the addition of a little cold wa- 
fer, this mafs is not only immediately heated, but it 
' breaks out into a perfcdt flame. Lemery had once 
an artificial volcano, of this fort, in his garden ac 
Paris, which fpontaneoufly took fire; and modern 
chemifts have carried their improvements fo far, that 
by the bare mixture of two liquids, previoufly pre- 
pared for that purpofe, they can produce flame. When 
the fea is calm, a great deal of petroleum is often 
found floating on its furface, at Refina Torre, (two 
fmall places near mount Vefuvius and the fea) which 
the filhermen take up with pieces of fpongc, and fell 
10 the apothecaries. That mount Vefuvius has a com- 
munication with the fea, experience plainly fliews, the 
waters being furprifingly abforbcd, in 1681, as a pre- 
lude to the eruption of the mountain, fo that feveral 
veflels, afloat before, were left dry, Alfo, by what 
liappened in the year 1698, wlien the fea fuddenly 
ebbed twelve paces, and the mountain difcharged a 
8 large 
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large torrent of bituminous matter ; on the return ot 
the fea to its former height, and a ceflfation of the 
igneous difchargc, great quantity of ftiells, and other* 
teftaceous fubftances, were found along the (horc, half; 
burnt, and emitted a fulphureous (metl. Panrini and 
Boccome affirm, that, in a violent eruptlcn of mouar 
Vcfuviiis, hot fea- water, fifh-fhells, and fca-wecds^ 
have been ejefted by that mountain. 

This volcano, however, affords feveralfrefli fprings, 
of which fomc are conveyed to Naples, by a b^utmil 
^ueduft, to the great convenience of the inhabi-* 
tants- Thefe waters have not the lead beat in then),- 
and a cold wind is felt to blow from feveral fiflures and 
chafms of the mountain. I (hall further remark, thaty 
though a new hill has rifen on the fummit of Vefu*- 
vius, over its former aperture, yet it is ftill Icfs than 
its former height •, of this we have an ocular demon- 
ftration. The fame may be faid of mount -Stna. 

The climate of the city of Naples, and the ibutb 
part of that kingdom, is fuch, that little or no winter 
is perceived there, and garden-ftufF and vegetable 
are in feafon all the year : ice is feldom ieen in th€ 
ievel country, or plains j and, in the laft five years, 
fiiow was known to fall but twice, and then it diflbiVv*-* 
ed as foon as it touched the ground. The inhabitants- 
of the mountains make it their bufinefs to gather 
fnow, and carry it to Naples, where it fupplies the 
want of ice for cooling their liquors. The extream 
fummer heats never fail of being tempered with cool 
breezes in the evening, which are fpent in taking- the 
air on foot, and in carriages, after being confined, 
within doors, during the fultry heat of the day. 

It will not be difficult to form a proper eftimate of 
the fertility of this kingdom, and the riches of th6 
country, for, confidering how long it has been len- 
der a foreign government, which, by contributions,- 
troops, wars, and other circumftances, muft necefia* 
rily have drained it of large fums, yet it is ftill in -k 
iQUch better condition than many of the ilate^- n 
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kuJty; and capable, by proper meafurcs, of aSbrding* 
nc$w fources of wealth. 1 he tobacco- farms, alone* 
produce near thirty thoufand ducats annually ; but» 
amidft its fertility, and other natural advantages, the 
kingdom of Naples labours under many heavy in- 
conveniencies. BeHde the calamities it is fiibjcft to» 
from the frequent eruptions of Vefuvius, it alfo fufFcrs 
greatly by earthquakes, particularly the fouthern bor- 
ders of the kingdom, in all parts of which are alio- 
niihing remains of cities, once famous in hiftory, but 
now almofl: without a name. 

Another difagreeable circumftance, but common 
to moft parts of Italy, is occafioned by thefwarms of 
lizards, efpecially of the green kind, which abound 
almofl every where: in the fpring, hundreds of thefe 
are feen balking thcmfelves on ihe roofs, and crawling 
lip and down ihc walls, fo that no door or window 
c^n be left open, without the room being filled with * 
them : the green lizards are very nimble, and have a 
fine, bright, fleek fkin, and beautiful eyes, but are in- 
tirely harmlefs. About Fondi, Capua, and Gaeta, are a 
noxious kind of lizards, vulgarly, but improperly, called 
tarantulas, whofe bite or fting is attended with great 
danger: they are brown, larger than the green forr, 
and, when deprived of their tails, refemble a toad. 
The fcorpions are a greater nufance-, they harbour 
BO€ only in old walls, and under Hones, but infeft 
houfes in this country, lb that, in fome places, it is 
cuflomary to make bedfteads of polilhed iron, and to 
place them at fome diftance from the wall, to prevent 
thefe vermin from getting into the beds. It is true, 
they feldom hurt, unlefs they are firft aflkulted, which 
may eafily happen, either by turning one's felf in bed, 
or moving a leg or arm in one's deep : the fureft re- 
medy againfl the fling of thefe noxious creatures, is 
to bruife the animal, and bind it fall on the wound • 
or, ifthatcannot.be done, the bell way is to foment 
11 with oil of olives, in which dead fcorpions are in- 
filled, applying warm bandages to the part) and, ar 
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the fame time, to give the patient theriaca, with ge- 
nerous wine to raife a gentle perfpiration. This oil is 
likewife a fpccific againfl: the fling of the Ipider folip»- 
fuga, in the northern parts of Italy : this creature ku 
little or nothing of that venom which appears in tbfih, 
hotter climateS) in Malta and Africa. The venom orj 
poifon of the viper hath al(b the fame gradations, ac- 
cording to the proximity of the country to the equsL^ 
tor. Modern authors have afferted, that the fcorpidi. 
being furrounded by^ fire, and perceiving the flame t$^ 
approach nearer, and the heat more intenie^ and findU 
ing no way to efcape, turns up his tail, and itrikes 
himfelf in the head. This aflertion appqured to tnp, 
very fufpicious, and made me think, that this prer* 
tended fuicide was no more than the natural motioQ^ 
of the animal on fuch occafions. Being at Naples, I 
was refolvcd to bring this vulgar error to the tefl of, 
repeated experiments, which proved that it was only, 
a mere fiftion. » 

Another plague, peculiar to the kingdom of 
Naples, chiefly in the fouthern parts, is the taran- 
tula ; fo called froiji the city of Taranto, in the 
neighbourhood of which they abound, and are the 
largefl: and mcft venomous. Pliny and other writecs 
C2l]1 them pbalangius. The perfon bit by this fpideriA 
called, by the Italians, Tarantolati ; and theirrcxtrava* 
gant viciflitudes of ftirieking, fobbing^ laughing, 
dancing, are very well known. Few of dicTe patieqts 
can bear the fight of black or blue, but feem delightr 
cd with red and green objefts: they are alfo . fci^ed 
with an averfion to eating fruit and vegetables., A 
melancholy filence, and a fixed eye, are . the firil 
fymptoms by which the bite of the tarantula dilcovcra, 
itfelr: mufic is then immediately called in to the at 
fiftance of the patient, to roufe him to a violent 
motion, and, by that means, to procure a ftrong pefn 
fpiration ; but neither the fame tunes, nor the fame in- 
ftrumcnts anfwer the fame purpofes, with regard- 1» 
the diflferent patients. The tarantolati daoce andiiflqp 
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sis long as there is any venom kft to be expelled •' 
this exercife and cure fbmetimes takes up five or (ix 
days. It is not to be fuppofed, that they are conti- ' 
aually dancing for fo many days ; but when nature is 
C3chaufted, and the muQc fufpendcd, the patient is 
put to bed, well covered, and fuch cordials given 
him, as promote peripiration, and chear the heart. 
Tht patient, upon his recovery, remembers nothing 
of what palled during the diforder. If the cure be 
not perfeftly efieded, and the poifon intireiy expelled, 
the lame fymptoihs never fail to return the fucceed- 
ing year, efpecially during the ftimmer heats-, and 
ibme have laboured under thefe terrible diforders at 
intervals, for ten, twenty, or even thirty years, and 
odiers duriilg their whole lives: nor are inftances 
Wanting of perfonsi who, meeriy from a fenfe of their 
incurable diforder, or from its melancholy effefts, 
have deftroyed themfelves. Women, on account of 
their long cloaks harbouring fuch vermin, are more 
liable to be bit than men : the bite of a tarantula 
caufes a fmall red f welling, not unlike that occafioned 
by the fting of ia wafp. In the dog-days, and during 
the.intenfe heats of fqmmer, the tarantula is moft dan- 
gerous, efpecially thofe found in the plains ; for thofc 
round in Tufcany do not produce fuch mifchievous 
effefts as that, kind found ill Apulia. 

In the ifland of Corfica are neither wolves nor vi- 
pers, whereas its tarantulas and fcorpions are excreamly 
venomous. 

But, among the worft creatures in this fine country, 
ibme reckon its inhabitants in general, who are of a 
treacherous, diftruftful, cruel, and unfteady difpofi- ^ 
tion. 1 hough it is no ealy matter to give national 
chara^ers, it is certain, however, that the hiftory of 
Naples, ^Imofl: beyond siny other, yields numerous 
and deplorable inftances of the extream depravity of 
iiuman nature. Tophana^ the noted female poifoaer« 
^m whom die Aqua Tophana took its name, is ftill 
in priibn here, and moft ftrangers, out of curionty, 
go to. fee her : (he is>n old little woman, whp had 
' .VoLvV. I \:idatv^\ 
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belonged to fort« religious fiftei'hood, for ^hich rt&iM 
her life has beefn fpared ^ though fhe ferit m^my hundrdi 
peospte out tef the wofld, and, in particulUr, *(ras ^ctf 
liberal of her diwps, by way of alnts, to inarrted m'^- 
men, who tvt^uld, it may v^H be iuppoifed, 'ha:vt )adr 
great regret s^ g^etting nd df difagreeelbk trufbands.. 
From four to nx drops of tf^is liquid Is a qwBit^cy 
fufficicnt to do a man'« btifif^efs, and tbliie iffii^m, Ihait 
the dofe may be ordered ib as to'takt c^ft in a 4eirer- 
minate tirrie. This wat^ lis ftill privately made 4* 
Naples, u«der the name of Aquetta di Napoli. Bttt 
fince itmon-juice has -been found to be a Icind ^ an- 
tidote againft thrs Water, it is not now in -fuc^ 4}}gh 
repute. Siit aSl the ahridotes, kitkevtb foifnd oM, 
prefuppofe the potion to feavc been teeently adnnniit 
tered, or, upon amr fufpicion, prcvioufly gdariled 
againft by fuch prefervativcs. 

The voluptuous manner 6f living among the inha- 
bitants df this country has been remarked even in ian- 
ticnt times. With tegard to the prefcnt times, it 
muil be allowed^ that in no place are the -abandon^ 
licentioufnefs and impudence of proftitutes carried Ife 
fo great a height as in this city. This entirely -COr- 
mpts the young people ; and even the clergy, nettte- 
ing fubjed: to the civil power, and connived ift by 
their fuperiors, left the facred fundtion ftiould firff^r 
the fmalleft dilparagement, are but indifferently (Care- 
ful ro fet a good example. 

The common people in this country are fo lazy, as 
to prefer beggary or robbing to labour. But in -the 
tity of Naples they are more induflrious, and feveral 
-mRnufaftures flourifh among them. It is a common 
faying here, that the viceroy, in order to keep thk 
country quiet, muft take care to provide three things 
which begin with an F, namely, fefte^ farine^ fortbey 
feafts, nieal, and gibbets ; the people being exceffive 
fond of public diverfions, clamorous upon any fear- 
city of corn, and fr<.litious, unJefs awed by e-xamplcfe 
of feverity. Arhongthepublii!'entcrtainments, is;tfte 
proceffion, with four triumphal cars, on the fotfr 
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Sundays immediately preceding Lent ; the firft loaded 
with bread, the fccond with lleQi, the third with all 
idnds of vegetables, and the fourth with fifh. Thele 
are piled up almoft as high as a houfe, with a band of 
-muQc on the top^ and guarded by armed cradeimen^ 
ciU they are given up to be pillaged. But what draws 
the greateft concourfe of people at Naples, is the 
<:aftle of Cocagna, or Cucagna, as it iis called ; which 
is a regular pdece of fortifiouion, and /aced all over 
;vich quartens of meat, (bins of beef, bacon, geefe, tur- 
nkeys, and other proviQons, widi which the country ot 
Cocagne is imagined ciii abound. Tliis fpe&acle ia 
;tfiniiaHy exhibitaed, and on each fide of the caftle is a 
jbuntain running with wine for a whole day ; a party 
lof ioldiers is planted to ^uard the worka till the vice* 
xoy appears in his bdcony, which is the iignal for the 
fx^ulace to take the place by ftorm. 

The Neapolitan nobility ufually fpend Ibme yearn 
in a fii^gal retirement on iheir eftates in the country^ 
jbhat they may make a more fplendid figure, for a 
while, in the city : for which reaibn they are alwa^ys 
nmning into extreams, though their fortunes are not 
cofifidecable enough to fupporc fuch profufion. They 
ate (q numerous, that in the kingdom of Naples are 
reckoned a hundred and nineteen princes, a hundred 
and £fty-Iix<lukes, a hundred and feventy-three mar-^ 
quifiesi .forty-four counts, and four hundred and forty* 
five barons, all vaffals to the crown. A fpot ot land, 
from which many of them have the title of marquis, 
has hardly an income of fifty dollars a year. 

The number of regular forces now quarter#?d up 
and down throughout the kingdom, amounts to four 
thoufand men, which i3 very, far from being fufiicien 
to keep this nation in awe, in cafe of the approach of 
any enemy. 

With regard to the currency of coin in tliis coun- 
try, a Spanifli piftole, or. an old French Louis d*or, 
go here for forty-five cariini.. The papal money is 
^ current, and three paoH are equal to four carhni. 

la By 
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By a ducat, fitnply fo called, is meant an imagtmtiy 
coin of account, equivalent to ten carlinL 

The city of Naples lies in 41'' 20' north latitudb^ 
Its 'Walls, which moftly confift of hard, bl^ck, quarry- 
itooes, called Fiperno, are nine Italian mites ki cir* 
cuit ', but, including the fuburbs, between eighteeft 
and twenty miles. Though Naples has not fuch fine 
palaces as Rome or Genoa, it has not many fuch. 
mean houfes^ as, in other cities, difgrace the moft 
beautiful ftreets. The roofs of the houfes are flat^ 
and furrounded with elegant batuftrades^ The (h-eett 
are alfo very well paved, and moftly confill of broad 
free-ftone •, but they have no flope from the middle, 
or kennels to carry off the water. The belt ftreet, 
ffor breadth and length, is la Strada di Toledo, -but 
not a fmgle palace, of any note, is to be ieen in it. 
It is between twenty and twenty-three common paces 
broadj and five hundred in aftraight line, after which 
it runs in a gentle curve. Were the ftreets lighted at 
night, it would be both an ornament to the city, and 
a great fecurity in walking through them^ 

[Mr. Sharpe is very full in the particulars he givest 
and the remarks he makes, refpedting the city and 
inhabitants of Naples -, a few of which we fhall fcleft; 

" The road from Rome to Naples is bad enough, 
the inns are ft ill worfej nay, worfe thanthofe on the 
Loretto road ; for, in the town of Lorctto, there was 
good accommodation V but all the way tfo Naples wc 
never once crept within the flieets, not daring to en- 
counter the vermin and naftinefs of thofe beds. I 
attempted to pleafe myfelf with the conceit of travel- 
ling the fame road that Horace did in his journey to 
Brundufium: but my fenfations were too ftrong for 
my. fancy. The fwampy foil and piarflies on the 
right-liand, with a ftrlng of barren mountains on the 
left, for fcores of miles together, may amufe, but 
cannot delight a traveller. Did we not know that 
ancient Italy was infinitely more populous than it now 
is; did we not know that populouihels renders a 
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country rich q^d chearful, I (faould have fufpedl^ 
thofe mailers of the uniyerlib had, iif their haughti* 
nefs, ahd^ irom a contempt of all other nations, call- 
ed theirs tdie Garden of the world : fi^r, beautiftil and 
fertik^ a^ fome parts of it are, the amazing quantity 
of barren mountains, extending from almoft the one 
extremity to the other, fhould feem to deprive . it of 
that charader : and, however bold the aflfertion may 
appear, I think England a better reietpblance of « 
garden than Italy ; and fhoyld not hefitate to oppoie 
our verdure and inclofures, to their myrtle and 
orange-trees, which laft, by the bye, are not to be 
feen in the winter, except in the fouthern parts of 
Italy, 

Whilft I was in England, I never heard the words 
northern climate pronounced, but they conveyed to 
me an idea of barrennefs and imperfcflion, I had 
always conceived, that vegetables and garden fruits 
attained ^ flavour and favourinefs in the more foutherrj 
dimes, unknown to the latitude of 52** ; but, to my 
great furprife, I do not find that any of their her- 
bage is equal, in tafte and fweetriefs, to that which 
grows in ,our • gardens ; and, what is ftiil more fur- 
prifingi^ ftfw .of their fruits excel ours ; I belidve none, 
c?eept their wfiter-melons, their grapes, and their 
figs.~— . 

From Capua, (about four miles from the ruins of 
tlje ^cient Capua) the road to Naples is very plea- 
lant ; the garoens and vineyards on each fide are weU 
cultivated; however, the diftrift of Capua does not 
anfwer to the idea we have of its luxury in the tithes 
of Hannibiil, if I may judge from the great difficulty 
J found of procuring a monel of dinner in that town. 

Some parts of the Alps exhibit a mod delightful 
and treriiendous profpeft, and Mrere the firft great ob- 
jeft I met with amongft the marvellous. I think the 
fity of Venice floating on the water, with its beautiful 
adjacent iflands, may tie ranked as the fecond ; and I 
ffiH venture tq mention St. Peter'^ as the third, 
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though it partake not of beauties derived from n^ 
ture, being a meer work of art j but, above all, ^[ 
admire the heavensj the earth, and the fea of Naples. 
T\tt iflands, the moantains^ the bay, the buildings, 
tnd the flope on which the buildings ftand, Fcndet' 
the view of this city cnchantingly pretty. Since my 
iftprival, we had bluftering weedier, and more thunder 
%nd lightning than 1 ever knew in July, in our lati- 
tudes ) but the fea is fo ihekered that there is nQ 
horror in the fcene, and the ftreets are fo well parre<Ji 
that they become clean arid dry in a few hours afticr a 
{deluge. I can imagine, and am toH, that the heat4 
©f the fummer are dreadful, but, thank God, they 
^re not to be my concern •, I am to enjoy the fweets 
only of a Neapolitan winter, and, as far as I can 
judge,, they are unfpeak^ble to a man who fuffers i^ 
nis lungs from moiftare and cold. Damps ^re little 
known in this place, neither furniture nor walls fuSer 
from that circumftance •, and for temperature of the 
air, fuffice to inform you, that^ in order to write this 
letter comfortably, I chufe to open the windows. 
Could an afthmatic man jump from London to the 
lodgings I have taken, though at any ri(k of his necfc^ 
he would do well to venture ; but I cannot fay it 
would be worth while to go and return as we dei^ 
through fo much filth, and fo many fuffcripgs frow^ 

bugs, lice, fleas, gnats, fpiders, &c. , 

You tell me, two or three hulbands are lately ie- 
parated from their wive?, and bemoan the degeneracy 
€>f the age in th^Je inftances. We here read with 
Aftonifhment that the examples are only two or three 
in fo large a kingdom-. Were Italians to feparate 
cither .on the account of indifference or gallantiry, 
there would be almoft as many divorces as njarriages. 
It appears to us, that, becaufc fome feparate where 
there is no affeftion, others may remain together be- 
caufe ^here is affedtion, a paflioh in a mlEmner almoft 
unknown betwixt hufbands and wives in this climate. 
When I pafs fo fevere a cenfure on the ftate of matri-r 

mony 
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rnony in th^fe kingdoms, do not believe that I fpeak 
from a ipirit of detraction, or without good grounds : 
I believe I can much more fatisfaAorily folve tius pha^- 
fiomceoHi than the ingenious Montefquieu docs tlie 
cfi^ferenc characters of difTertnt nations, from the va- 
rious latitudes in which they are (Ituated, &c. Hove 
is it probable the imfbands and wives Should have any 
^eem, much lels love for each other, when they 41 o 
^ways brought together without the leal): panicipa- 
tion of their own? The fathers nevex confult the 
liking of the young people, but look forward to tho 
tpndawnients of the next generation, which are con^n 
prif^ in two words, fortune and family. All tha^t 
I have here faid is fo literally true, that it very (eldom 
happens thQ parties know one another before the mar- 
riage articlfs are drawing uv^ and, perhaps, dp i^ot 
yilit twice,, t)efore the day of confummation, 
- Bad as the above fyflem is, it would not be fu^cir 
C^t to difFufe luiiverlal unhappinefe through the do- 
xnains of Hymen : chance and good fenfe would 
now and then render this fort of union agreeable, and 
even friendly j but that abominable and infernal 
faftiion of taking a cicefbeo fo foon after they have 
quitted the altar, is a never-failing meafure to eftrange 
whatever affection might otherwife have fprung up. 
J4any people in England imagine tl:ic majority of ci- 
cefbeos to be an innocent kind of dangling fribble j 
fcut they are utterly miftaken in the charader -, nor 
4o I find that it is upderftood here that the ladies 
Jive in greater purity with their cicefbcos than with 
their huflbands ; and, generally fpeaking, wiih much 
lefs. To fay the truth, I myfelf have fccn princefles, 
dutcheflcs, and their cicefbeos, vifiting with the fame 
uneoncernednefs, as an honeft citizen and his v/iie 
•00 i I'iOr, after a little habit^and ufe, do they afford 
me more matteV of fpeculation. To give you an idea 
in one word, how. much the mode of infeparablencfs 
is eftablilhed, fuffice it to lay, that if you invite five 
ladies to dinner, you of courfe lay ten plates,^ as 

14 each. 
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each, for a certainty, brings her cic^fljeovwith hcc-' 
You are not to imagine, that, when I lj)ciJ^H5>f an in- 
vitation of ladies, that a fingle: woman is^ever thought 
of: nor are there more than two unrnanried ladies iri 
this metropolis, who yiflt} 933t the others :V^ locked 
up in monafteries. -' ' ' 

Children here have very l|itle--teiidcnsy-,to fupport; 
the friendlhip and harmony :pf. the 'm ftatci 

with us, the joint intereft^9|-J>6th :&thf?^ and mothef: 
in their little ones, with j^rjiaps th? bleiidcd featuitf 
they each difcover in their progeny,* dQe3;nQLt cbntri^ 
bute in a fmall degree to lieal any accid^nt^l^reacbeSi* 
or at leaft, to make them live on good termsi for the 
fake of their pofterity. In Italy, a certain ;]l(fiowleg<^ 
of every wife's attachment to a lover, extinguifhes all 
fecial afFedtion, and all fondnefs for the o0*^ring» 
It is only, the eldeft born, who the hulband is fur* 
belongs to him 5 and for that fecurity, it Js generally 
requiute, the birth fliould take place ttie firft year^ alk 
the women feldoiii hold out longer withciiita cicrf? 
beo;. indeed. how fhould they? for> hufband wiU 
not wait On his wife to a public place,- ^nd .it is n&t 
the fafhion for women to go, as in England^ withoitt 
men. I have been told, bj a grave Neapolitan old 
gentleman, the fault is iiitirely on the fide rfthe huf 
bands, who are fickle from the nature" of the climate, 
and cannot continue conftant to their wives n>any 
months ; fo that the poor women, are driven inta thk 
meafure: but, whether the practice arife from levity 
or compulfion, the cohfcquence is dreadful to fociety^ 
if there be any real 4elight, any charms in virtue, and 
mutual ibye.- — — 

Mr. Sharpie gives us the following account of the 
theatres at Naples. — '* A ftranger, updn his arrival 
in fo large and celebrat^ a city as Na.ples, generally 
makes the public fpedtacles his firft purfuit. Thefe 
conl^ftof the king's theatre, where the ferious opera 
is perform?;d^ and of two fmaller theatres, called 
Theatro ^Kpovq, and thp . Theatra de Fiorentini, 

where 
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jji^crc they exhibit buflettas only. There is alfo 4 
little Ihabby kiod of a play-houfe, where they pcrforn) 
'^ comedy every night, though the drama has fo little 
ciicotirage^itijeinc at* Naples^ that their comedies arc 
ftldom S^uM by ay of the gentry, tut feem to 
be chiefly an amufement for the popok^Q. 
' The king's tb(W«rp, lipon the firft view, is, per- 
haps, alt¥klft as J^rHong an objeift, a3 any man fees 
in his travels. The amazing extent of the ftage, 
«4th the prodigiops circmn^nce of the boxes, and 
height cf ihi» cieUqgt prq^ce a marvellous effeft 
Ml ' the mind^ for a ftcw mbihents ; but the infhnt 
die ogera c^^ens, a fpeAator immediately perceives 
this ftru^bire does nor gratify the ear, how much fo* 
ev^r it may tht eye. The v^oices are drowned in this 
immedity of fpace, and even the orchqftra itfeUi 
tikMgh )i fiuinenHis band, lies under a difadvantage. 
Upon the whde^ it muft be admined, the houfe is 
bttH^ Contrived to fed than to hear an opera. It is 
lioc to be omitted, amongft the objeftions to the im- 
inenfe largeheis of the houfe and ftage, that, in 
i#iady weather, you v/ould imagine yourfelf in the 
ilreets, the wind blow? ifo. hard both in the pit and 
boxes; and this ieldom hap{)ehs without caufing colds 
and fevers. 

There are (ottie who contend, that the fingers 
might very well be heard, if the audience were more 
filenti but it is fQnmdhthe faihion at Naples, and, 
indeed, through all Italy, to confider the opera as a 
place of rendezvous and vifiting, that they do not 
^m in the leaft to attend to ue mufic, but laugh 
and talk through the whole performance, without any 
reftraint; and, it niay be imagined, that an ailcmbly 
of {o mahy hundr^s converfing tog^her fo loudly, 

muft entirely cover the voices of the fingers. 

An Erigliflimah wonders at this behaviour of the 
Italians ; hb comes with a notion that they are all en- 
;hufia(licaUy fond of mufic ; that there is fomething 
k the climate whi(!h ^ves them this pmpehfity, and 

• ^ that 
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thac their natural gemus: is nurfcd and improv^ hf 
A muGcal education : upon enquiry^) he finds his oju* 
nJOQ almoft groundlefs; very few gentlemen bort 
praftife the fid^, or any c«ber ]nftru»ent» and aH 
the young ladies are placed in cemventa,. where they 
remain until they marry, or take, the wik and ivhope 
flRttfic IS no pare of their f ducHtion ^ whereas,, in 
England, the fine ladies have alfo an. acquired tstfte^ 
riic effed of afiiduity 4nd caltivadon.-r*-— 

It will be natural tbeii» to afk» after this accoMw 
baw it happens thac Italy furni&es aH Eusope >MtJk 
muficians i The aniwer is> that the injSnite quantity 
of mufic exdiibited in their ehuix:he9 and chapc^ 
provides breads though the wages be ftnalU for A 
prodigious number of perferniera \ and, as trade if 
dtfpicable> and laborious employments aire held in 
detestation, parents are indiKed to bnng up their 
children to this profeflion^ which they can do ac a 
fmall ocpence : for there are feverai hundred youdis 
brought up to mufic, in their confervatorios^ or cha<* 
ritable foundations. Now^ where there are fo many 
hundreds in continual practice, it is not itrange thai: 
emulation and genius fhould, every now and thcfl^ 
produce an excellent performer, who, if he be weH 
advifed, will certainly fet out for England, where tar 
lents of every kind are rewarded ten-fpld above what 
they are at Naples, except in the fingle inftance of 
the firft clafs of opera fingers, who are paid cxtrava-^ 
gantly. 

Notwithftanding the amazing noifuiefs of the aii« 
dience, during the «hck performance of the opera^ 
the moment the dances begin, there is a dead filcncc^ 
which continues as long as the dances continue. A 
ftrangcr, who has a little compaQion in his breaft, 
feels for the poor fingers, who are treated with fp 
much indifference and contempt : and I find, by their 
own confefllon, that however acciiftomed they are to 
it, the mortification is always dreadful; and they are 
«agcr to declare how happy they arc when thf y fing 

in 
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in m country where more attention is paid to their 
tiaknts. 

From the fe^ard ihewn to the dances, a perlim 
would fuppofe that a fuperior. excellence was to be 

Spefted imthis art ; but Naples does not, at prefent, 
ord any very capital performers^ nor do the dancer 
which have been brought on the ftage this feafon* 
do much honour to their tafte. They ace, in geno- 
fal, tedious, with incidents and characters vulgar and 
bufFoonifh. 

The Neapolitan* quality rarely dine or fop with 
one another, and many of them hardly ever* vilit, 
but jait the opera ; on this account they feldom abfent 
fhemfelves. It is duftomary for gentlemen to run 
'tbout from box to box, betwixt the afts, and even 
in the midft of the performance ; but the ladies, af- 
ter they are fcated, never quit their box the whole 
irveniiig. A lady receives vifitors in her box one 
flight, and they remain with her the whole opera i 
another night JGhe returns the vifit in the fame manner. 
In the intervals of the ads, principally betwixt the 
firft and fecond, the proprietor of .the box regales 
her company with iced-fruits and fweet-meats. Be- 
side the indulgence of a loud converfation, they fomc- 
tjmes form themfelves into card parties ; buc, I bc- 
jieve, this cuftom does not prevail fo much at pror 
fent as it did formerly. There is a notion in Eng- 
jand, that the Italians frequently fup in their boxes, 
^d that, by drawing the fhutters in front, they may 
be in private ; but there are no fu^h fhutters, and 
fhe pradice of fupping is fo rare that I have never 
feen It. 

The two burletta opera houfes are not in much re- 
queft, except when they happen to procure fome fa- 
vourite compofition, the grand opera being the only 
^bjedisofthe Neapolitans; which, indeed, has fuch 
pre-eminent encouragement, that the others are for- 
bidden by authority, to bring any dancers on their 
ftage without a fpecial licence, left they fhould di- 
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vert the attention, of the public frona the king^ 
theatre. I muft not omit a Angularity^ in relation 
to the women dancers at Naples, that, Jn conle- 
quence of an order from court, in the late king's 
time, they all wear black drawers. I prefume it vas 
from fome conceit on the fybjeft of modefty, but it 
appears very odd. I (hall not enter into any detail 
of the two houfes ; but their dreffes, fcenery, and 
a£lors, are more defpicable than one cpuld pofEbly 
imagine. 

The play-houfe is hardly better than a cellar, aQi(I 
is really very much known by that name, being ufiir 
ally called the cantina (cellar.) You defcend fcoip 
the flreet down ten fteps into the pit, which ho^ 
feventy or eighty people when crouded, each of which 
pays a carline, that is four pence halfpenny, for. 
his admittance. There is a gallery round the pk; 
which is formed by partitions, into ten or twelvf 
boxes, Thefe boxes holding four perfoos convcni^ 
cntly, let for eight carlines. Under thefe difcourage? 
ments it will not be difficult to conceive that the 
fcenes, the drefles, the aftors^ and the decorations 
of the houfe, muft be very indifferent : it will . noiL 
however, be fo eafy to imagine the Ihabbineli of the 
audience, which chiefly confifts of men in dirty caj 
and waiftcoats in the pit, for the boxes are geneV 
empty. All the Italian gentlemen and ladies arc vctjr 
indelicate in the article of fpitting, never making 
"ufe of a handkerchief, or feeking a corner for that 
purpofc ; but in the cantina^ their naftinefs is oKa- 
five to the laft degree, not only fpitting all about 
them, but alfo on every part of the wall, fo that it 
is impoffible to avoid foiling your cloaths. This ha- 
bit is carried by fome to fuch excefs, that I cannot 
but afcribe the leannefs of many Neapolitans, and 
the faliownefs of their complexions, to the abundant^ 
of this evacuation. 

The drama is fo little cultivated in Italy, that I 
believe they feldom or never aft a tragedy •, at leall, 

I have 
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1 have never yet heard of fuch a reprefentation, not 
hasi it been my good fortune to fee a comedy of mord ' 
than tliree afts; The principal entertainments feem 
to arife from double entendres and blunders, miftak- 
ing one word for another, and even from dirty ac- 
tiohs, fUch as fpittiiig or blowing the hofe irt each 
others faces ; juft as we fee praftifed in England on 
the fta^s of mountebanks, and on the outfides of the 
bboths in Bartholomew-fair : but what appears moft 
eilenitial to the delight of a Neapolitan audience, are 
two or three characters, fuch as Punch and the Doc-*- 
tor's man, who fpeak the dialeft of the lower p^ople^ 
which is unintelligible to a foreigner, however well 
he may underftand pure Italian ; and it is chiefly by 
thefe chara<5ters that the conipany is recreated. 

It wotild conduce much to the improvement of 
the manners and literature of this people, were fome 
of the quality to give their proteftion to the ftage* 
!t cannot be doubted that a Maecenas would nowj 
as formerly, in the fame climate, call forth the poe- 
rib Ipirit; and it is a little wonderful this event' 
does not take place, as there is a kind of propenfity 
amongft them to patronize comedy : for, during the 
camtval, there are three or four plays reprefented fe- 
veral nights, by private perfons, and by convents, 
at their own expence, which meet with great ap- 
|>Iaufe. They perform with remarkable humour and 
ezaftnds ; nor do the fathers fcruple to wear wo- 
men's drefles, and appear in very lafcivious charac- 
ters. How extreamly capricious, that the fame 

mother-church Ihould lufFer her ions to play at 
Naples, and deprive the poor French comedians of 
Chriftian burial at Paris !" 

His remarks on the people are no lefs pertinent 
and amufipg. — " The populoufnefs of Naples is fo 
remarkable, that a ftranger, the firft time he paflTes 
through fome parts of the city, would imagine the 
people were aflembled in the ftreets on fome extraor- 
clinary occafionj but the truth is, that Ibrhc thou- 
?■ . i^na$ 
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fands of the populace (called the Lazoroni, or Black- 
Guards) have no other habitation than the ftreets, am^ 
much the greater part of the other portion, having^ 
no employ men t, either from the want (^nianitfa£hire% 
or their natural propcafity to idleneisj are (auotering 
in the ftreets from morning to night; and ixiskc thcSi 
crouds, which are not ieeo la other places, bvit upon 
feftivals, ele6tions, &:c. It is cooiputed thnt N^pki 
contains three huodfedi, or three hundred and fifty 
chouiand inhabitants ; and I fuppofe it is the oaljr mew 
tropoUs in Europe which furnifiies ^tsown kihahi* 
tants. All the others are fupplied with people fi^m 
die provinces, the luxury and expenfiveaefs/pf h^ngt 
cities being ib great an impediment (o marriage« and 
populoufnefs, that they would all, in jtbeordiQiuy 
courfe of nature, be depopulated in ajfew y^ars» were 
they not annually recruited from other parts. BiK 
in Naples the cafe is different, frosa a fiqgvilar cujt 
torn amongft the gentry of hiring nmffried, in prafe-' 
fence to unmarried fervants. In PsM$ or Londofli» 
very few fervants can hope to be employed who ait not 
fingle, and therefore an infinite number of thi$ daA 
of people pafs their lives in celibacy ; as the tn&8A- 
ces are but rare in thofe cities where footnien and 
maid-fervants can fupport themfelves after marriage 
by a different occupation. 

In Naples it is almoftan univerfal fafhion to keep 
their men-fervants at board wages, not admitting 
them to fleep in their houfcs; this naturally Jeads 
them into marriage, as it gives them a iettlement ib 
cflential to the charafter required by all ranks of 
matters. But what leems ftill more to facilitate ma- 
trimony, in this order of people, is the prodigious 
number of young women ready to accept the^firft 
offer ; for in Italy they are not taken into fervice its 
in England: a nobleman who keeps forty men- 
fervants, has feldom more than two maids. This 
circiamftance, with the difficulty a woman lias to ac- 
quire her living here by any other means, i§ the rea- 
2 Ion 
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fim why <hey fcldpm make atj xibjcftion to the cer- 
tain jpovcrty ittenAing tnatrintony- The fwarms df 
Children in all the fbects mhabited by the poor, art 
jfecli « wiH neceHkrily rcflik from this pradice ; and 
as a married coapSe, thongh diey have fix or leven 
Chitd^TTi, «e ver -oc^py more than one room, the ex- 
@<eam poptflotifrnrfs ef Naples moft, confequently^ 
follow from fmch caufes. 

The liazcroni, or black-guards, arc fuch mifentblc 
wretches as are not to 'be 'fe^n m any other town in 
Europe-, perhaps amongft'die afiies of our glafs- 
houfcs in Ijondon you may find fome not unlike 
them ; but here the number is faid to be fix ^hou- 
fimd, not one of "Whtch ever lies in a bed, hut upon 
bulks, benches, &c. m the open ftreets; and, what 
is fcandaldus, they a^e fuiFered to fun themfclves, a 
great part of the day, xmder the palace walls, where 
they lie baflcing like dirty fwinc, and arc a much 
more naufeous fpe6lacle. Being almoft naked, they 
fuffer extreamly in cold weather, and were^ the cli- 
mate lefs mild, they would certainly perifli. The 
fconvents at Naples' are rich, 'and make a praftice of 
^iftributing broth and bread, once a day, tx> the 
poor who ajpply for trharity ; and it is meerly by this 
charity that the Lazeronis principally fubfift, though 
by pilfering and begging, fome of them acquire 
enough to appear healthy and robuft. 

1 can venture to declare, that the ftreets in Lon** 
<lon appear like a defart, compared with many in 
Naples. But if I wonder at the fullnefs of their 
ftreets, how (hall! dcfcribe their Vicaria, their Weft- 
TOinfter-hall ? If I remember well, Mr. Addifon fays, 
%hat when a Neapolitan does not know what to do with 
hiittfelf, he tumbles over his papers in order to ftart 
^ law-fuit ; but, fini;erely, if the kingdom of Naples 
were as extcnfive as the commonwealth of Rome, 
twhen "at its higheft pitch of glory, and every caufe 
were to be tried in the capital, the thoufands of 
lawyers -you fee here would anfwcr to that idea ; but 
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how tliey are fupporttd is to me a problem. T\a 
&rfl: time I went to the Vicaria, I was mortified to 
have fet out fo iatc from home, finding the ftrecta 
croudcd witli advocates in their way to dinner i but 

notwithftanding the difBcuIcy of threading the mul- 
titude, who were pouririg out in fuch numbers, I 
found, when I had pufhed into the hall, almoft as 
ftiuch prefling as we ufually meet with the firft night 
of a new play in our London theatres. What a btef- 
fed countryj where all who are not princes or beg- 
gars, are lawyers or pricfts ! 

The manner of burying their dead in Italy is at 
firft very (hocking to an Englifhman. Their cuftom 
is, to carry the corpfe, drefl: in his ufual wearing ap- 
parel, with his face expofed, on an open bier, through 
the ftreets, to the church where the fervice is read ; 
after which it is ftripped, and at a convenient hour 
buried j but there is a pride and rivalfliip among 
the middling rank of people, in dreffing out their 
dead children for this exhibition, which is truly ri- 
diculous. The other day there pafled under ourwin- 
dow the body of a boy, about eight years old, whofc 
figure and face were as hideous as the Imall-pox could 
make them : would you believe, the parents had 
dreflcd him in a fine laced hat, bag wig, blue and 
filver cioaths, &c. and, above all tilings, had not 
forgot to ftick a fword on ! I do not in the leaft doubt 
but the friends found a real confolation in the pretti- 
nefs and richnefs of the corpfe', and were amongft 
their neighbours more occupied with this idea, than 

with that of the eternal abfcnce of the child. 1 

have not had the good fortune to meet with an Ita- 
lian yet, who is well enough read in the hiltory and 
cuftoms of his country, to inform me of the origin of 
this praftice -, but I Ihould conjecture, that it was at 
Erlt defigned to prevent foul play. The reality of 
every man's deaih is now evident to the whole parilh^ 
and Ifuppofc fome fuch imttp'nnry evil was the ground 
of this conceit i but it is a :,;rii!on 1 r.iull: condemn^- 
6 tor 
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iof the afped of death fhpuld Ofiver be fu(K:red to be- 
come famiUajr to j^he cftismon p^pfe, with fo mgch 
bhniftojaie in their ^yeins a$. t^ J>f e^politan mob have ^ 
^ — — biit there a]:e- w^yn t^ cendta men capable o£ 
butchering.^ ij^. arfd^ J|Sg :*^th the fame fang froid, 
•One W.0UI4 thij^i^that at Naples the police had 
cultivated this art j for the moft atrocious parricides 
are fekloni pii/iifhed here. I think the lad tour years 
have furnilhed but Four examples of executions ; and 
as if a fatality were to attend all thcjr judgments, 
two of the four proved afterward to have been inno- 
cent. If a murderer touches a church wall (and ma- 

,ny walls are church w^lls iii this city) before he is 
feized by. the Officers, holf church will not admit 

. him to. be banged." ] 

The hafbdur of Naples is fpacious, and, for its 
j^reater fafety^ has a mole, about five hundred paces 
in length, and alfo a light-hoiiie. The large har- 

ijbour, or Porto della Cila^ is divided by the mole froiii 
the Darfeiia, which is behind the CaJleUa Nuovb^ 
Where commonly lie four galleys^ the failor^ and fol- 
diers of .which are obliged, every Lent, towme t.a 

.confcffioHj and receive thejacrament. After the de- 
votions of Tthe firft galley, follows a day <rf..reft: ; af- 

•ler thofe of the fecopd, Jt like interval, and fo on. 

■ Jn the evicning, whc|i the. proccffion, ul'ual on fuch 
folemn:oc<3afions^ is.over, of^wchcnthehoft is expofed, 

,/iall« the g&lleys honour it with a falute. 

£Mr*6harpe's accouot of the galley-flaves runs thus. 

.^rr-H-^^ Th^ilaves.in .thA^gallies are chained two arid 

Ltwo,'-afid:mi^ bciihought to fuflFer from lying on the 

def:ks;.>but .their condition is far preferable to that 

' trf/xnpny of the poofi who lie in the ftreets; befide 

.jthat theyvhav« a certain allowance of bread: from the 

-•king, and.cven fome cloathing; but above ail, and 

"what renders the life of a poor Neapolitan happy, 

.,thcy are^ in a manner, exempt from labour, for very 
few are employed in cruizing, or other bufinefsi; 
(what work they do aboard the veflels, is chieflv 

: Vol. V. K . for 
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for their own benefit, and I may fay, luxury. If^* 
taylor, a Ihocmakcr, or any other handicraftfniali: 
earns a few pence, he puts it into his pocket, and 
purchafcs fome rarity, the government, as I have in- - 
timated before, furnifhing him with bread. The 
galleys lie very near my lodgings, and I have di- 
verted myfelf with fpeculating on the lives and man-- 
ners of thefe flaves-. The Ne^ipolitans are not a gay 
mercurial people, but tliofe aboard the gallies arc by 
no means graver than thofe out of the gallies 5 and 
a man who has vifited them fo frequently as I have 
done, will never afterward, when he means to pio* 
ture extreme mifcry, reprefent it as the proverb does, 
in the (hape of a galley-flave. I have ftren af mitfi- 
cian aboard, entertaining tliem with vocal and inftru- 
mental mufic, whom I I'uppofed one of their gang; 
but, upon enquiry, found he was a poor man, they 
paid for his performances when they were difpofed to- 
be merry : and I do not doubt but this poor man> 
ftiled thofe we call wretches, his good matters. If 
then fo fober, fo phlegmatic a nation as Italy, finds- 
fuch delights aboard a galley, what do you think of 
the lively flapping Frenchmea in the gallies at Mar- 
fcillesr"] 

Napks is provided with many fountains, whidr 
are a very great ornament to it, though the water i» 
mod of them is but indifferent. The fineft among 
thefe '3 that of Medina, oppofite to the Cajlello Nuovb^ 
ihe .ipper bafon of which is fupported by the threat 
Graces. The Neptune Handing upon it withhis tri- 
dent, and feveral other figures eje6t great quantities* 
t)f water. 

Of all the palaces in Naples, the chief is that of 
the viceroy •, and, witli regard to its beauty, it is a 
fufficient encomium to fay, it is the work of that ce- 
lebrated architeft, Car, Fontana. 

Cajiellp del Nuovo has its name from its oval figure^ 
and ttand5 in the watej on a ix>ck, joined to the con- 
tinent by a bridge^ t^vo hundred and twenty paces in 

- length. 
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3eri"gth. It is faid, formerly, to have joined to the 

^rm land, and was anciently the palace of LucuUus ; 

l)at altered to its prefcilt forni by the Norman kings^ 

on which account it was for a long time called the 

J^orman caftle. The caftle is fupplied with frefli 

neater by means of fome ftone conduits^ fupporting 

feveral marble figures, reprefenting animals of all 

kinds. The water is conveyed from the city under 

the bridge t6 the caftle^ where there is a refcrvoir for 

rcceivirig it. . . 

The third caftle, which commands the city of 
Naples^ is that of St. Elmo, or St. Eramo, fo called 
from a church dedicated to that faint, which formerly 
flood on this fpot. It ftands upon an eminence to- 
ward the weft, and is in the form of a ftar^ with 
fix rays. The fortifications were chiefly erefted by 
Charles V; 

The fubterrkneoils paflages of this place are very 
fpacibus, and hewn out of a rock, fo that they are 
bomb proof; and, 6<i that account, a great quantity 
of militaiy ftores are depofited here. The caftle can 
likewife be fupplied with provilions from Cajiello Nuo- 
^a^ by means of a fubterraneous communication, at 
prefent walled up. In the upper part of St. Elmo's 
caftle, are feven cifterns for receiving water •, and un- 
der the vaults a refervoir large enough for two gallies 
\.o fail in. The water in the latter is always extream- 
iy cold, and is drawn from it by a bucket. 
- The arms of the city beiog a horfe, there for- 
jnerly flood ov\t of brafs near the church of di $anta 
Jlejlitutd^ of an extraordinary fize -, the vulgar have 
a notion that it was caft by Virgil, whom they will 
have to have been a magician. 1 hey had alfo luper- 
ftitious notions of the great efEcacy it had in all dif- 
tempers incident to horl'es, which were bro'ught from 
all parts, and led round this ftatue : fo that, at laft, ' 
in the year 1322, Maria CarafFa, archbilhop of 
Naples, to aboiifti fo filly a cuftom, deftroyed the 
ikatue, arjd from the-<netal caft . a large bell for the 
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c«thcdrai. The head is ftill entire, and referVcd » 
a iriemorial in the Caraffa faniily, among a coUe&ioft 
pf fiiatues and bas-reliefs. Charles^ king of Naples^ 
having made himfelf mafter of the city after eight 
tilths fiege^ ordered a bit to be put in the mouth 
pf this hork) as an emblematical reprefentation of hk 
having tamed the Neapolitans.. . . 

To fuch influence, refpeft^ and cpulence, have 
the clergy of this kingdom attained^ that more than 
once they hare been ready to feize the civil poweiv 
and tntersneddle with affairs quite foreign to the cure 
iof fouls. But with regard to Outward ceremonies, 
the devotion of the Homan Catholics of tliis kitigdoth 
is hot fo violent asi in many prpvintes in Germany : 
at the elevation of the hoft in the churches, or in the 
fireets, when carried to a fick perfon, none of any 
other religion is compelled to kneel to it. They 
make little difficulty with travellers about eating fielh 
in Lent ; on the contrary, the inn-keeper*s firft quef- 
tidn i% even before they have alighted, what the com- 
pany would pleafe to eat; and, in fome places, fifcy > 
and the like meagre meals, are not fo acceptable to 
an hoft, as from thefe he cannot make out any con- 
fiderable bill. 

The vivacity and acutenefs of the Neapolitans (asr 
they do not always meet with a fatisfaftory fbludon 
of their fcruples in religion^ and want an opportunity 
of better information, either by books or verbal in- 
ftruftion) fometimes carry them into wild fyftcms, 
anA very often into atheifm -, and the more they are 
under a neteflity bf concealing their notions of 'this 
. kind, the deeper root they take, fo that it is with 
great difficulty that any pf thefe are reclaimed. 

Moil of the churches here have^ indeed, but ill* 
contrived roofs and forry fronts ; and moft of the 
marble monuments within them fall very much ihorty 
in extraordinary fize, of thofe frequently to be met 
with at Rome ; but, in other relpefts, with regard to* 
their beauty and richnei^ hardly any other Ro^nan^ 

Catholic 
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Ggtcholic country can equal them; To that only the 
jewels and coftly akar-furniturp, amount to feveral 
millions of doIlaf$« It mulL be acknowleged, to 
the h<mour of thie clergy here, that they arc cxtrcam- 
iy complaifant to ftrango's, and give themfclves a 
great 4eal of trouble to gratify their curiofity, ia 
ftiewing them every thing. It would be a work of 
time to fee all the churches, the number, both of the 
parochial and conveatual^ amounting to three hun- 
dred and four. 

S, Agnellp is famous for a crucifix ih the chapel 
belpnging to the family of Monachi, which reproached 
ii debtor for denying, fome Jitde time afterward, a 
fum of money he had formerly borrowed in its pre- 
fence. 

behind the high altar, in the cathedral, which is 
detached from the reft, and entirely of a fine red por-^ 
phyry, are two filver doors before the flirine, where 
k kept the head of Sc Januarius, with two glafs or 
cryltal phials, containing fome of his blood, which 
is faid to have been gathered up by a Neapoiitan 
won^n, tfce very day that faint fuffcred martyrdom. 
The external fprm of thefe reliques is drawn on the 
outfidie of the filver tower or Ihrine : befide the three 
ofual dmcs in the year, for expofing them to the 
yeaeraition of the people, the like is alfo done onemer- 
genf oc^afions of famine, peftilence,* violent earth- 
quakes^ or any other public calamities, in which the 
favourable irjfterpofition of St. Januarius is thought 
Aeceflary. The pretended liquefadion of the dried 
blood in the phials, as foon as brought near the head, 
is .ajthing very well known; and particularly every 
firft Sunday of May, trial is made with it ; t!ie Near 
jpotitans being ftrotigly perfuaded, that on the fuc- 
cefs of this miracle depends the whole profptrity 
both of the king and country throughout that year : 
whereas^ from the blood failing to liq^iefy, they have 
the moft dreadful apprehenfions, and immediate re- 
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courfe is had to procefTions, public flagellationSi &€f 
in order to avert the impending danger. 

The fubftance in the phials is of a brownilh red 
colour, and looks like ballam of Peru, which may 
cafily be liquefied. On the day this miracle is to bt 
performed, the blood is placed amidft a great num-% 
bcr of lights •, when the phial which holds it, being 
within another fmaller, and about an inch in length, 
is applied to the mouths and foreheads of vaft num-; 
bers of people, who qroud to have that happinefe \ 
the pricft, all the time, turning it a thoufand diflfer- 
cnt ways : fo that, by the warmth of his hand, the 
heat of the lights, the effluvia from fuch crouds of 
people, in a hot feafon of the year, and laftly, the 
Warm breath of the devotees, who kifs it, together 
with other circumftances, it may eafily be imagined, 
that a previouQy condenfed fluid may be reftot^d tQ 
a ftate of liquefadion. At length, however, the 
prieft crjes oiit, // miraculo efatto. ♦' The miracle 
IS. performed.'* But this miracle is not peculiar to 
the blood of St. Januarius ; the like is alfo faid to bd 
clone by that of St. John the Baptift, St. Stephen, St. 
Pantaleon, St. Vitus, and St. Patricia, in the relbcc* 
tive churches of Naples, where thefe reliques arc 
kept, and comnionly on the days dedicated to tfaofe 
faints. Over the entrance of the old veftiy, belong- 
ing to the above-mentioned Capella del Teforo^ is % 
buft of St. Januarius, in touchftone, before which 
arc two fmall phials, half filled with a red kind of li- 
quid. The filver ftatues, chandeliers, lamps, altap^ 
cloths, and other utenfils, with which the new cha-^ 
pel is crouded, are valued at upward of a hundred 
thoufand fcudi. 

5. Genuario extra Mosni^y or ad Fores j is alfo called 
ad Corpus^ the body of St. Januarius having been 
fir ft interred there j and clofe by it is the entrance* in- 
to the catacombs, which, of the four hithc?to dii- 
covered at Naples, are the moft* fpacious and beft 
prcfcrvcd. 
• ' Such 
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Such as are of opinion that chefe iubterraneous 
-s?vaults were made by the primitive Chriftians for 
-places of retreat, from the violent perfecution of the 
Pagans, may eafily h6 confuted from a bare in'pec- 
tion of the Neapolitan catacombs, which are hewn 
out of a rock j and confequently fo great a work 
could not have been done privately, or without a 
vaft expence : not to mention, that dqring the fu- 
periority of the Pagans, the number of Chriftians, 
cither in Ron;ie or in Naples, was not fo conQderable 
as to accompUfh it in a ihort time. The fandy foil 
at Rome, perhaps, would not admit of making thtffc 
Aibterraneous paQages wider than what we adually 
find them ; but in the neighbourhood of Naples, the 
.cafe is quite otherwife, where the work was formerly 
carried on through a rock ; they are not only very 
lofty, and arched^ byt fo broad, that fix perJons a- 
breaft may walk in thjpm. 

That the I^omans buried their deceafed, long be- 
fore the, eftabUfliment of Chriftianity, is beyond diC*' 
pute ; nor could the Chnftians want fuch ipacious re* 
pofitories for their dead. The bodies are here depo- 
fited along the fides pf the wall, in fmall cavitits, ii> 
five orvjRx rows one over another, andxhe cavity, when 
full, was clofed up with a marble flab or tiles -, but 
^ ipoft pf thefe are now fcn^ov^d, fe^y^r Heathen in- 
fcriptions are to be found here than in the catacombs 
^t Rome. The bones, faid to be thole of the primi- 
tive Chriftians, Ijavje been removed into the confe- 
crated vaults of the churches ; the bones that now 
l^e he^pqd up he^e being chiejiy the remains of thofc 
who died of the plague in the year 1656. At th^ 
entrance of tfee fir ^ vault, in St. Genario*s catacoa-.bs, 
is a marble bas-rcliet of St. Januarius, in a reclining 
pofture, to point out the fpot where this faint has 
tfecfi buried fo many centuries. Behind it is the 
piarble feat of St. Severus, contiguous to the grave 
ij^^jicrfin he was firil depofited. 
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Near this arc the tonibs of Agrippina, Coren550', 
and other faints, together with a mofaic altar placed' 
in a fmall cavity in the wall. • They tell you, that, 
in moft places there arc three paflages, conftrufted 
one over another : but be this as it may, thofe bfajich-' 
ing out are very narrow, and in mahy parts walfe4' 
up, to prevent robbers from nAaking ufe of them te 
their retreats. Here is one particular vault ot fuchi 
a height, that its top cannot be difeerried by the light 
of the flambeaux. In another large empty vault, 
which our guide told us was the cathedral in the pri- 
mitive times, are two large pillars, which luppbrt aii 
arch hewn out of a rock ; and near them an ancient 
baptiftry. 

Every curious traveller, who is dclirous of reap-^ 
ing a proper advantage from his travels through Italy,' 
fhould not oiiiit fpending fome days \n obferving thd 
country .round Pv^zuoIq, Guma, &c. Iq the foad 
feadihg from the fuburbs of Chiaia to the Gr^ti^ -del 
Monte di Pauft¥fpoy on an eniiiience to the left,- Wi 
garden, now in the pofleHion of Paolo Ruffb, whertf 
are' the ruins of an ancient maufoleum. It wasori-' 
ginally in the form of a pyramid, but the lower part, 
^hich is all now remaining, refembles a large^bven; 
but a guide will be heceffary to find the way, which, 
toward the cave- of Paufilypo, is fo narrow, and hins 
along fuch a high precipice, that it is dangerous to^ 
pcrfons fubjfeft to fwimmings in the head. . This 
fciece of antiquity js faid to tje the tomb of the poet 
Virgil, but without any foundation for fuch a con-^ 
jedhire. In the wall, within, are ten fmall niches or 
cavities, intended for the reception of urns. 

In going by water from Naples to Plizzyolo, not 
far from cape Paufilypo, you pafs by a dome, hewnh 
Out of a rock, fuppoled to be the remains of a temple? 
pf Venus, though vulgarly, for what reafon i kn6w 
hot, tdXltd la Scudla di Virgilid, 

Formerly,' in going from Naples to Puzzuolo,-it 
W^meceflary to crols mount Paufilypus, whi(::h was 
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lamous for itf ddightful prolped; but at prefcnt 
that trouble is favcd by a -broad fubterraneous road 
hewn through the. mountain in a flraight line. The 
entrance at each end is near a j^undred feet high ; but 
toward the middle, much lewer. Oi> each iide of 
the mountain, near the middle, two large vent-holes 
for air and light, are cut (hrpugh the roof c^ this 
giptto. The jight, however, is not fufficientj and 
the duft very troublefome. . The bottom of it was, 
pi the time, of Pedro de Toledo, viceroy of Naples, 
paved with broad Hones like the pity, ahd is cleaned 
feveral times a year, when it is pretty free from duft. 
The breadth is between eighteen and twenty feet, fo 
that two carriages may conveniently pafs one another. 
The length df this fubterraneous paflage is about 
three hundred and forty-four camue^ or fomething 
above half an Italian mile. Near the middle of tho 
paiTage, on the left, is a fmall chapel or oratory hewn 
out of the rock, in which a lamp b kept conftantly 
burning. The vulgar afcribe this grotto to Virgii, 
yrbom they will have to have been a magician. The 
Neapolitan writers in general pretend, that it was 
the work of one Cocceius. Seneca, in hb fifty- 
jeventh letter, complains greatly of its duft and ob- 
fcurity. Poffibly, the cutting <xf a road through the 
mountain might not at firft be thought of; but the 
large quantity of ftx)nes that were, from time to time, 
hewn out of it to fupply the buildings of Naples 
and Puzzuolo, m^t occafion fuch deep evacua- 
tions on both fides, that at laft, for the benefit of 
travellers, they determined to penetrate through the 
intermediare fpace, and open a pafiage through the 
bowels of the mountain. That this paflage is the 
cffeft of human induftry, is evident from the tracer 
of chiffirb and other toob. The eanhquakes wfuch 
have made fuch havock in thele parts, have hic^>eru> 
fpaiied thb ufeful work. 

At coming out of the grotto of Paufiiypo, fi.c 
road turns on the right-hand, and bnn^ )ou \uUf a 
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delightful country, decorated widi vineyards, througH 
which you pafs to the LagB d^JgnanOj of a circular 
figure, and about an Italian mile in circumference^ 
In fome parts of it, about high-water, is a ftrohg 
ebullition ; and, oh approachilig near it, the motioa. 
of the water is perceptible, and poflibly proceeds 
from the violent afcent of the effluvia, but without 
the lead degree of heat. On this lake ft and the (ur 
datories of St. Germano, confifting of fome apartr 
mcnts built of ftonc, where the heat and fulphureous 
vapour arifing from the earth, eafily caufe a profuic 
fwcat. 

Within left than a hundred paces of thefe falubri- 
ous fudatories, is a fmall natural cavity, known by 
the name of Grotta del Cane^ or, the Dog'j GroUo \ . i 
dog being the animal commonly pitched upon, to 
Ihew the lurprifmg efFeft of the vapour in this cavity. 
It is about twelve feet in length, five broad, fix 
high, and twenty paces diftant from the lake of Ag- 
nano. The ground at tlK top and on the iides, is 
of a duflcy green colour-, and the vapour afcending 
in it, is condenfed ini;o very clear drops, unlefs, as 
this effeft is not always conftant, thefe rather proceed 
frojTi the rain-water collefted from the hill above it. 

This grotto is continually open, having no doof 
to it.' On the way to it is a hut where dogs are kept 
purpofely, to (hew ftrangers the effe&s of this cave* 
The owner of the dog, going into the cavern, holds 
the creature forcibly down to the ground, when, in 
a minute and a half, or two minutes time, he is 
feized with violent convulfions, which continue for a 
minute and a half longer, till at laft he lies quite 
motionlefs. The man indeed, during the operation, 
is almoft on his knees, but keeps his head up as high 
as poflible, that the vapours, in their afcent, may not 
afFeft him. - The dog, having lain between two and 
three minutes, in all appearance dead, is thrown into 
'an* adjacent lake, where, in half a minute, he Ihews 
fcme figns 0f life^ and continues giddy for about a 
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l^iioute after he is taken out, and reels in walking : 
of a fudden recovers, and leaps on bis mafttr with 
^be ucmoil joy and fondnefs« It niuft however be 
pbferved, that if any creature be too long in the 
grotto, it dies irrecoverably ; ^d that fome animals 
^n endure ^t much }on^er than others. 

Properly fpeaking, it ^ npt the water, nor any par- 
ticular quality in the lake of Agnano, that recovers 
the dog when ftemingly dead, but the fre/h air, in 
which alone, though much flower, the animal is found 
to come to himfelf. In this cafe, the water has the 
fame effeft as on a perfgn in a fwoon> by invigorat- 
ing the refpiration, the entire fuppreflion of which 
would otherwife be followed by certain death. The 
effluvia which float copioufly near the bottom of the 
grotto, and never rife higher than ten inches, bc-r 
come mortal, probably by their fubtilty flopping the 
frirculatipn of the blood ; and this is alfo evident 
from the difleclion of a frog which died in this car 
vf rn, not the leaft air being perceivable in its lungs. 
On the fame account, and for.want of denfe air, or 
ffom a ftagnation of it, a lighted torch immediaiely 
goes out, when lowered from the upper part of the 
grotto to within ten inches of the bottom j and no* 
only the flame is extinguifhed, but even the fnufi ; 
and the fmoke, being prcfled by the denfc air abovc» 
^s obferved to m^ke its way out at the mouth of tihe 
grotto forward, not in a perpendicular, but horiT^n- 
tal direftion, ^t the diftance of about ten inches i'rom 
the bottom. To this rarefiadtion of the air it is ow- 
ing, that a loaded piece, when placed at the bottom 
01^ this grottp, will not go off, nor will the powder 
take fire ; which laft is, however, effefted when a 
jquantity of powder is fet on firf^ by means of a train 
Jaid on a narrow board, whereby the vapour at the 
bottom is driven out of the grotto. 

About three ^ta'ian miles from the extremity of 
the main.laiadj lies the ifland cf Caprea, fufliciently 
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noted for the diffolufe life of Tiberius in his info-' 
niou3 retreat. 

On the right^ nearer to Puzztfote, Y^^ Monte Sec- 
CO, on which are only a few .fmall fltrub«, and ar 
kind of broom. The fummit of this^ mountain, iR^HicliI 
was anciently in th€ form of-a cane, is now ftmk-int<y 
a concave oval, whofe conjugate, or (hwteft diame- 
ter, is about I GOO feet, and its tfahfveric, or longeft^ 
1246. it is generally known by the name oi Soffa- 
tara. 

A lover of natural curiofities muft be highly de- 
lighted here, a5 he may fee Vcfuvius in miniature^ 
without any apparent danger or trouble. Thourit 
Vefuvius is two German miles diftant froni Solft- 
tara, thefe two volcanos have a communication with 
each other ; it being obfcrved, that the imoke; beat^ 
f nd force erf" the fubterrafteous fire are \t& ytokiit irt 
Salfatara when Vefuvius rages, and affords a vent t0 
the fujphureous vapours; whereas, on the other 
hand, the heat of the foroier incrcafes when the lattci* 
IS at reft. 

On the furfacc of this mountain are feveral fiflbres 
or cracks emitting fmoke -, in proportion as they art 
extended, the heat is increaied, fo that at laft it bei- 
comes infiippor table. A fword, or other piece of 
iron, being held over one of thefe fpiracles, a fweetifli 
kind of fluid drops from it; but apiece of papef is 
not the leaft moiftencd, though confined for a long 
time over one of the chafms, but becomes very dry 
and ftiff. The ftones near thefe holes and cracks 
ieem to be in continual motion -, and finall ftones, 
dropped into thefe holes, are ejefted to the height of 
twelve feet, and fometimes thrown on- tnie fide^ like 
the more ponderous mafies from Vefuvius. In fomlfe 
places the fand, by the force of the vapours, fprings 
up and down near the ipiracles, *like the fparkling 
or cyder or champaigne. 

1 lie ftones near thefe apertures are covered witli 
a ycUcw fubftance, refcmbling the yolk of an egg 
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t>oiled hard, with a white efflorc;fceiice or bloom upon 
it, which they fay is the fal ammoniac. 

At the time I vifited Solfatara, fomc workmen were 
employed on a vein of a grcyifh kindof aflies, inter- 
mixed with whitilh fulphureous ' ftones, fcveral feet 
in thicknefs. Thefe aihes exaSly rcfemble thole 
cjefted by mount Vefuvius in extraordinary erup- 
tions, and which have been known to cover the ftreets 
of Naples five or fix inches deep. They alfo, befide 
fulphur, extradt vitriol, of a fapphire colour, better than 
that of Rome, and alfo the beft kind of alum* The large 
leaden kettles, ufed in this operation, are not heated 
by a culinary fire, but by the natural heat ifluingthro* 
the holes in the ground over which the vefiels are 
placed. Befide thefe, this diitriift yields excellent 
gypfum, and of the earth itfelf they make vafes and 
.cups, which are drank out of, and reckoned very 
beneficial in feveral diforders. The hot vapour, if- 
fuing through thefe apertures, is faid to be of great 
life in pains of the eyes, ears, limbs, and ftomach'v 
the head-ach^ bilious fevers, and fterility. 

In this valley was formerly a boiling Jake of black 

water, the ebullition in which fometimes rofe upward 

often feet high : but nothing of this is now to be feen, 

nor is there su^y rivulet on the furface of the ground 

in all this plain.' There are, indeed, fubterranean 

rivers, one of, which directs its courfc toward Puz- 

• zucdo. The foil hereabout is fo hollow, that it is 

dangerous. riding over it. On a fpot near the place 

.where the fulphurepus ftones are dug, I caufcd a 

hole to be made a foot and a half deep, and a (lone, 

.weighing about fifteen or twenty pounds, to be 

thrown into it ; upon which a rumbling noife was 

^immediately perceived under the ground, like tlrat 

of thunder^ or the difcharge of cannon at a diftapce ; 

and from the long continuance of the found, and its 

various < repercuffions, it was natural to conclude, 

that it Was reflcdled through a great many cajvernj. 

.In feveral places, by only ftampmg on the ground 

with 
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Vith tht footv the effeft was exaftly like that of 
ftriking againfl: a vault. The fulphureous effluvia 
t)f Solfatara frequently reaich as far as Naples, and 
tarnilh the marble and filver utfenfils: 

The aitoefits^ mifled by poetical fables, were of 
Opinion that the giants? were Confined in the abyft, 
under (he Solfatara, ^nd that the effluvia from th^ 
earth was crwiog to theif erudaitions. Even Dio him-^ 
felf fays; that thefe giants often appeared, both by. 
day and night, before fome dreadftd erufptron of 
mount Vefuvius. Nor has Chrrftianity iffelf banifhed 
thefe chimeras ^ a thoufand idle ftories are told of 
jpirJtS frequeftily appearing on the borders of this 
mountain, and uttering doleful lam^eritatioAs: >Vhence 
the vulgar conclude, that thefe fprracles extend ei-' 
thcr to hell, or, at lead, to purgatory; Nor arc th6 
Capuchin monks, of a neighbouring Convent, want- 
ing- in their endeavours to pr jpagate fuch rid^ictiloui 
tales. Their church is buik oh tht Ipbt where St. 
Januaritis i^ faid to have been beheaded. A great 
heat is continually perceived in this" ftrufturfe^ and 
principally iffues frotn fome hoie$ before the high 
ikar; Here is an elegant marble buft, f^ppofed to 
rcprefent St. Januarius, and faid to be the work of ti 
Pagan artift, from the mere defcription of that faint, 
given him by the detout women who gathered up 
his blood. This buft fervcs as an original for arl 
fculptors and painters in their ftatues 6t portraits of 
Sr. Januarius. 

Fuzzoli is eight Italian miles from N[apl6s, and de- 
rives its Latin name, PuteoVi^ either from a ftilphit- 
reous vapour, or the great number of ptttei or pits 
itiade here, by carrying on the fulphur works, and 
digging for fand, which* was here anciently found 
under water, and very good for buildings. 

The fituation of the city is on a declivity, and the 

many beautiful ftones thrown up by the fea on the 

Ihore, are a fufficient proof of its former \vealth and 

7 . . . % fpkn> 
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fplendor. Many of them are, indeed, of a blue or 
red colour •, but others are verde antico, porphyry, 
&c. and feem to have been ufed in mofaic works ; 
anK)ng them are alfo frequently found agate, corne- 
lian, amethyft, jafper, onyx, beryl, lapis lazuli, and 
the like \ and many of them cameos and intaglios. 
This city has fufFered very much from the dcvalta^ 
tions of war, inundations, and earthquakes^ efpeci- 
aliy from the latter, in the year 1538. 

[Mr. Sharpe gives us a ludicrous tradition relat- 
ing to this place, as follows : '* I am not to tell 

you that St. Januarius is the patron of Naples, their 
guardian faint. * There is a famous ftatue of him at 
Puzzoli, which the Saracens, in one of their expedi- 
tions to this kingdom, wantonly defaced, by break- 
ing off his nofe, which one of them carried away in 
his pocket; Upon this, ftorms arofe, and continued 
blowing fo violently that they could never put to fea;. 
till providentially fame of them thought it was owing 
to the refentment of the image, who would not be- 
appeafed fo long as his nofe was in their pofleffion : 
opon which they threw it into the fea; and fine 
v/eather immediately fucceeding, they failed profpe- 
roufly to their havens. In the mean while, the ar- 
tifts endeavoured to repair the image with a new 
nofe ; but neither art nor force could fallen one on : 
at length, fotue fifhermen took up the original nofe 
in their nets ; but difregarding it, becaufe they did 
not know what it was, they flung it again into th.e 
fea; neverthelefs, the nofe continuing to offer itfelf 
to their nets in whatever place they fiflied, they bc- 

: gan to coticeive it muft be fomethingfupernatural. 
One of them, more cunning than the others, fugr 

-gefted it might be the nofe-of the faint ; upon which 
they applied it to the ftatue, to examine whether it 
fitted, and immediately, without any cement, it 
united fo exaftly, as hardly to leave any appearance 

. of a fear •, in which ftate we now fee it,**. -] 

- PyzzoU 
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Fuzzoli has a veiy commodious harbour, and m 
it fourteen piers, rifing above the fur&ce. of the w^. 
ter, which were, in the time of the. Romans, joined 
together by arches. The pillars are built with large 
blocks of that fpecies of ftone csMed pipemo^ faced 
with brick-work} and the interllices are filled up 
with a very hard mortar, made with Fuzzoli fand. 

We now return back acrofs the country, to Ld- 
retto, on the coaft of the Adriatic. In the way 
between Rome and.Lorctto, lies the city of Spoleto^ 
fituated on the acclivity of a mountain : it is a town 
of mean appearance, but, like others of the lower clafr 
in Italy, contains many romantic infcriptions concern* 
ing its antiquity, and other trifling occurrences whicji 
have happened there. 

Loretto is famous tIvx)ughout the whole Chrif- 
tian world, for the Cafa SarUUj or houfe in which the 
Virgin Mary is faid to have dwelt at Nazareth. It is 
pretended to have been carried by angels throt^ 
the air, in the month of Ma]^ 1^919 out of Galilee 
to Terfato in Dalmatia ; and from thence four years 
and a half afterward to Italy: in which country^ 
about midnight, on the loth of December 1294, it 
was firft fet down in a wopd, in the territory of Re- 
canati, about a thoufand p^ces from the fea. If jwc 
will believe Turfellini, all the trees, on the arrival 
of this lacrcd manfion, bowed with the profoundeft 
reverence, and continued in that pofture till they 
gradually withered. But this pious wood, through 
tihe irreverence of the inhabitants, was rooted u^ ini 
1575, in order to improve the land. 

A rich and devout lady, culled Laureta, being at 
that time the owner of the place, the holy houfe 
was from her called the houfe of Laureta. Thishoiy 
manfiort did not, however, continue long in this 
place, the barbarities committed by banditti, who 
infcftcd the road leading thither, deterred pilgrina;i^ 
from reforting to it to pay their devotions ; fo thar^ 
-t tJie end ot eight months, the angels again took M 

up. 
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VLp^ Md depoiited it on a hill^ aboutathoufanJ paces 
hearer to Racanati; This place belonged to two 
brothers, who at firft receivecl this invaluable prefenc 
with the greateft joy ; but the profits ariiing from the 
teibrt of fo many pilgrims, and the rich offerings 
they brought to the holy houfe, raifed .fuch feud^ 
betwixt them, as terminated in a duel, in which both 
were killed on the fpot. To prevent the like mif- 
fortunes for the future, the holy Virgin again direft^ 
ed the angels to remove her houfe a bow-(hot fur- 
ther up the country, to an eminence, about two thou- 
(and geometrical paces from the fea, and is the place 
where it now ftands. This happened a few months 
after it had been placed on the eftate of thofe contcn-? 
tious brothers. And it is believed, as undoubted 
faft, thatthe CafaSdHtd had, within a year after its 
arrival in Imly from Dalmatia, changed its place three 
times in the diftri£t of Recanati. 

The Roman Catholic writers are at a lofs for an 
an^er to the objedtion, that the Cnfa Santa had been 
near two hundred years in Italy, bdfore any author 
of that country mentioned it. But what fufficiently 
contradids the account of the Italian monks, are 
thofe given by St. Vincent and other writers, with 
regard to the Virgin's houfe, which they affirm was 
ftill (landing at Nazareth, when, according to the 
compucadon of the inhabitants of Recanati, it ha(i 
been long famous among them. However^ after 
the time of pope Pius II. authors make more fre- 
quent mention of the Madonna of Loretto, to whom 
his holinefs in perfon offered a golden cup, in pur- 
fuance of a vow, with an infcription on it. fuitable to 
the occafiori. This offering, and the omn poccnce 
afcribed to the Virgin Mary by his holinefs, had not 
the defired effedt 5 for he died that very year at An- 
cona, and even of the fame complication of diforders, 
againft which he had recourfe to her afTiftancc. 

With regard to the dimenfions of the Cafa Santa^ 
Terfeilina fays it is .about forty feet long, almoflt 

Vol. V» L twenty; 
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tweinty broad, ^nd about twenty-five feet ini heiglK i 
bu^ by i nlor^ accurate^ fucy^y and menCuration, the 
houfe is afttfally forty thrcq palmi wanting two inches 
long in the inftde, eighteen palmi four inches, broady 
and twenty-fix palmi in height. Hence it appears^ 
that the length is thirty-one feet three quarters, l&be 
breadth thirteen feet three inches, and the height 
ci^teeri feet nine inches, Englifh me^fure,. reckon- 
ing a palmi and a half equal to thirteen inches. In 
the center, where the roof clofes, it is fiye pala>i 
higher than at the fides^ Formerly the roof w^ 
made of timber only v but kft the great number of 
lights continually burning there &ould happen t0 fet 
it on fire, pope Clement VIL ereded an arched roof; 
and to prevent any damage to the houfe, by naak* 
ing this alteration, and at the famie time toflrengthjBO 
its foundation, it was ftrohgly compacted with rafters^ 
planks, and cords, and fuipended by machines an(jl 
pullies, till the walls were carried high enough to be 
joined with thofe of the old ftrudure. They iifi> 
took an opportunity of making an alteration in the 
doors ; for there being only one entrance on the nprth 
fide, which was the front, it was inconvenient^ on ac- 
count of the prodigious concourfe of people who viw 
fited this holy manfion •, and therefore it was thought 
advifabk to wall up this entrance, and make thifee 
iothers, two for the people, and a third for the clergy^ 
and thofe they pleafcd to introduce into the moft la- 
crcd part of the chapel. Thefe breaks, howevcTj 
were not begun without previous fijiftings, prayers, 
and other ceremonies, performed by the pope's or- 
der. It is pretended that the archited. Nerucio, who 
undertook the repairing of this houfe, beginnieg his 
work before the proper preparations were perforn^edt 
was feized with a fudden. indifpofition, which almoft 
coft him his life^ The window on the weft fide, op- 
pofite to the Image of the Virgin Mary, was alfo at 
the fame time ehlai^ed, and fecured with bars cf 
iron gilt. The beams, tiles, and. other materials, 

that 
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that Wdhe taken away in making thefe repairs, are dc- 
pofited under the floor of the Cafa Santa^ that they 
might not be carried to other places, and expofed as 
tiel^ues, to the prejudice of 1 oretto. With this 
view, people are alfo perfuaded to believe, that there 
are numberlels inftances of perfons, who, by prefum- 
ing to carry away claodeftinely, the leaft bit of ftone 
or mortar, belonging to this facred houfe, have 
brought upon thcmfelves difeafes, and numberlefs 
other m-isfortunes : nor could they ever reft, till they 
had reftored what they had unjuftly taken from the 
Cafa Santa, The people muft therefore think it no 
Tmall favour to kifs the walls of this holy houfe. 
-This edifice ismanifcftly built of bricks, of an un- 
equal fize; though the popifti writers will have it, 
that it is a kind of unknown ftone. On the cieling 
is painted the affumption of the Virgin Mary ; but 
aimoil defaced by the fmoke of fuch a number of 
lamps continually burning in this houfe. 

On the top of Cafa Santa is a fmall tower, which 
the Romans cannot deny to be the work of Chrifti- 
ans ; becaufe it doth not feem in the leaft probable, 
that the Virgin Mary had fuch an ornament on her 
mean habitation. The two fmall bells in the tower, 
arc ctAy rung in violent ftorms of thunder and light- 
ning, in confidence that their found only will difperfc 
any tempeft, and prevent its ill effeds. 

In the Cafa Santa is a fmall place, which may be 
efteemed the Holy of Holies. It is feparated from 
the other part by a filver baluftrade, and has a gate 
of the feme metal. This is fard to be the fpot where 
the holy Virgin was fitting when the angel Gabriel 
appeared to her. The filver baluftrade vns the gift 
of cardinal Portocarrero, and the gate of Magalotti. 
The window through which the angel came into the 
houfe, is fhcwn on the weft fide the holy manfion. 

The image of the Virgin is of cedar, five palmi 
in height ; and the divine infant, which is of the 
feme wood, on her right arm, not quite two palmi. 

L 2 She 
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She holds in her left-hand a globe, and two fingett 
of her right hand are extended, as if giving her bene- 
diftion. The faces of both thefe images are covered 
with a kind of filver varnilh ; but fo tarnifhed with 
the continual fmoke of the lamps^ that the hxAf 
Virgin wants only a thicker upper-lip to make her 
a compleat negro. The garment of the holy in&nt 
is of a flame colour; but that of his mother azure, 
with which (he is fo modeftly drefled, that nothing 
of the ftatue is feen except the face, and the tip rf 
the toes. The mantle hanging down her fhoulders 
is of the fame colour, and diflfeminated with ftars of 
g^ld ; her hair is parted, fome hanging on h^r (boul- 
ders, and fome down her back. On her head is a 
triple crown of gold, adorned with pearls and dia- 
monds ', and a fmaller one of the fame kind, is placed 
onthe infant Jefus. Both were the gift of Lewis XIII. 
of France, and are valued at feventy-five thou(aiid 
fcudi or crowns. 

The gold chains, rings, and jewels,' wherewith thii 
image is loaded, I will pafs over, as they are (b often 
varied and changed i feveral being frequently depo- 
fited in the treafury to make room for new ones. Her 
apparel is not always the fame, being often varied ; 
during the feven days of paffion-week, (he is drefled 
in black, and every day furniihed with a fre(h fuit. 
A great deal of ceremony is ufed in dre(Sng and un- 
dreffing the image ; bowing with the moft profound 
reverence, whilft the fpedtators petition the ftatue 
with loud invocations, the noife of which increafes 
as the priefts proceed in undreffing the image ; fan- 
cying, perhaps, that their cries and ejaculations muft 
fooner reach, the heart of a naked virgin^ than when 
(he is dre(red. The fculptor has taken care that the 
modefly of the priefts (hould not be offended at the 
(ight of a female ftatue nak^d,, by adding a proper 
drapery. The chief ornaments with which this image 
is generally decorated, are i. A jewel let in gold^' 
confifting of thirteen rubies j.fixty-fix emeralds, three 

hundred 
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hundred and forty-one diamonds : ir was an offering 
of Anne, prinCefs of Ncuburg, andconfort to Charles II. 
king of Spain. 2. A gold crucifix, fet with feveral 
large and beautiful emeralds, the gift of cardinal 
Faolo Sfondrata. 3, Two large pearls fet in gold, 
hanging on the divine infant's head -, prefented by a 
princefs of Darmftadt. 4. A crucifix fet mth dia- 
monds, given by cardinal Marefcotto. 5 and 6. Two 
other crucifixes, fet with rubies and diamonds, of- 
fered by the cardinals Barberini and Corfi. 7. The 
collar and badge of the Golden Fleece, fet with large 
topazes, fapphires, rubies, and emeralds; the gift 
of Catherine, wife of Gabriel Bethlen Gabor, prince 
of Tranfyl vania. 8. A large golden heart, fufpended 
on a gold chain, fet with rubies and diamonds -, of- 
fered by Maximilian L eleftorof Bavaria. 9. A cluf-* 
ter of dianionds, rubies, and emeralds, fet in gold, 
on which is a pelican feeding her young ones with 
her blood, reprefented by a very hrge and beautiful 
ruby at her breaft ; an offering of the dutchefs of 
Ucceda. 10. A large dmerald, fet round with dia- 
monds and rubies, which hangs on one fide of the 
infant's hands ; the gift of the dutchefs dc Salviati, 
i 1. Three admirable emeralds fet in gold, and fur- 
rounded by diamonds and other emeralds ; preftnted 
by Violanta Beatrix, a princefs of the houfe of Ba- 
varia, and widow of Ferdinand, hereditary prince of 
Florence. The niche in which the image is placed, 
is adorned with fcventy one large Bohemian topazes, 
the offering of the cavalier Capra, 

On the right fide is r gold Itatue of an angel, pro- 
fufely decorated with diamonds and other jewels ; 
one of his knees is inclined, as offering a golden 
heart, fet with large diamonds, terminating in a 
flame, which glitters with rubies and pearls, with a 
lamp continually burning over it This piece, faid 
to have coft fifcy thoufand ducats, v/as offered by 
Maria Beatrix Eleanora, of the houfe of Efte, queen 
q{ king James II. of England^ that by the interceflion 

L 3 of 
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of tbc Virgin fhc might have a fon. According^i 
foon after, as is faid, her defires were accompiifhcd 
in a fon, the pretender to the Britiih crown. 

On the left fide of the ftatue of the Virgin, is an 
angel of filver in the above-mentioned pofture, of- 
fering a golden heart, crowned with glittering pearls, 
emeralds, and diamonds, and like the former, ter« 
minating in a flame. This was the gift of Laura 
Martinozzia, widow of Alphonfo IV. duke of Mo- 
dena, and mother of the above-mentioned queen of 
England, 

On the right-hand of the Virgin, is a fta ue of an 
angel, weighing three hundred and fifty-one pounds. 
He is reprefented, ofiering, on a cufhion of the fame 
metal, an infant of gold, which weighs twenty-four 
pounds. This was a prefent from i^ewis XI iL of 
Fr^ice, given purfuant to a vow at the birth of the 
dauphin, who was afterward Lewis XIV. fiefidc 
this, there are many other im^^es of children, both 
in gold and filver *, alfo feveral other valuable votive 
pieces: but to enumerate them all, would tire the 
reader's patience. 

The robe in which this image was dreflfed, when 
brought from Dalmatia to Italy, is made of red camb-p 
let, and kept in a calket of glafs. The cup, out of 
which both the Virgin and her infant are laid to 
have eaten and drank, is fhaped like a porringer, or 
fhallow bowl. It is made of earth, and glazed, but 
now fet in filver. This veflel is not only killed, hut 
rofaries, agni Dei, crucifixes, and p:?per caps, with 
the Virgin of Loretto painted en them, are rubbed 
againftic, from a firm perfuafion, tliat they become 
a fpecific remedy againfi: the Jiead ach and other dif- 
eafe^ An ague is iaid to have been perfectly cured, 
by only drinking a little cold water out of this vef- 
fcl : even the oil and wax of the lamps and candles 
burning before the image, are not without their me- 
dicinal and anodyne qualities. Befide the above difh, 
here ^re feveral other pieces of furniture belonging 

4 KO 
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to the holy Virgin, but very mean. Under the image 
is the hearth, or fire-place, where fhe ui'ed to drefs 
-her vi6Hials, and is now called Sacrcfan£tus Caminus. 

Before the holy Virgin, fcventeen golden lamps 
arc continually burning. Among the thirty-leven 
filver lamps, burning in the other part of the Cafa 
Santa^ feveral weigh fifty, eighty, a hundred; and 
four of them a hundred and twenty-eight pounds. 
For fupplying all thefe lamps with oil, legacies have 
been left, and annual penfions appropriated by the 
perfons who offered them. The altar ftands in the 
middle of the party-wall, which fcparates the Sanc- 
tum Sanciorum from the other part of the chapel. It 
is infulated, and does not intercept the full view of 
the image of the Virgin, which ftands high and for- 
ward in the fanftuary of the chapel behind the altar. 
The Roman Catholics pretend, that this altar was 
made by the apoftles themfelves, and brought hither 
from Galilee, with the holy houfe. On it is a qua- 
drangular ftone, upon which St, Peter is faid to have 
celebrated the firft mafs. The rich Palliotto^ emb^'l- 
lifhed with jafper, t^ipis lazuli and agate, was an of- 
fering of Cofmo 11. great duke of Tufcany. 

Over the window, through which the angel Ga- 
briel entered the houfe at the annunciation, is a pic- 
ture of the crucifixion, pretended to have been brought 
hither by the apoftles, and faid to have been executed 
by St. Luke. 

The preient pavement of the Cafa Santa confifts 
of fquare pieces of white and red marble. The walls 
feem formerly to have been plaiftered with mortar, 
part of which, here and there, with the portrait of 
the Virgin, and a group of angrh painted on it, is 
ftill remaining. 

The outfide of the Cafa Santa^ notwithftanfling 
the mean appearance of the walls within, is fplcn- 
didly decorated with the moft coftly marble, fo con* 
trived, as to fcrve as a cafe for it, a fmall interval 
being left between the marble and the brick v/alls of 
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the holy manfion. This is partly to be afcribcd t4 
the veneration entertaided for thefe facred materialsjj 
and partly to an app):ehenfion, that they would not 
ladmit this new unhallowed marble in contact with 
them, but repel them with fuch violence, as by the 
fhock to endanger the lives of the workmen ; which, 
if we will believe traditipn, formerly happened to 
fome foolifti builders, who were defirous of fkrength- 
cning thefe facred walls by fome new additions. 

This marble ftruftore, which inclofes the Cafa 
SantOj was begun by pope Leo X. i^i 1514, and 
|:hough not quite finifhed,.confecrated in 1538 by 
pope Paul III. It v/as at laft compleated in I579^ 
and pope Gregory XIII. had the honour of putting 
fhe finifhing hand to this fplendid ftrudture. It 
ilands in the middle of a fine fpacious church, which 
preferves it frpnxthe injuries of wind and weather. 
The pilgrims commonly perform their firft procefiioa 
by going round the holy houfe on their knees, though 
they are under no particular injundtion to do this ; 
but left to the didtates of their devotional zeal to 
make this kneeling circuit as often as they pleafe. It 
is about fifty feet in length, thirty in breadth, and 
the fame in heighth -, and the materials employed are 
all of the whiteft Carrara marble. The two longer 
fides are each embelliftied with fix Corinthian pillars 
of variegated marble •, and th^ two fliorter, with 
four each. In the inter-columniations are bas-reliefs, 
reprcfentrng the rnoft remarkable incidents in the 
life of the Virgin ; between thefe ten ftatues of the 
prophets, and above them the ten fibyls. Among 
the prophets, on^ the fputh fide, David with the head 
of Goliah at his fcctj is particularly admired for its 
curious workmanfhip ; and on thenorthfide is a groupe 
reprefenting the efpoufals of the Virgin, and a boy 
playing with a dog ; while his mother, with a child 
m her arms, beholds him with a countenance full of 
the utmoU mdternal tendernefs, the expreflion of 
Tjyhich is truly admirable. In was defigned and be-* 
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ipiQ fajr Contucci, but finiflied by Rafaelle du Montt 
Lapone and Tribulo, -which lift arcift alfo performed 
the. famous ftatue, reprefenting a man breaking a 
ftick. On the eaft fide, in a bas-relief, exhibiting 
the extraordinary conveyance of the Cafa SantCj 
through the air, is a peafant driving his ais» the 
expreilion of which cannot be viewed widiout plea- 
fure. 

No perfon is admitted with a fword, or other wea- 
pon, which muft be delivered to an ecclefiaftic, who 
fits over againft the door of the fanftuary, and alfo 
receives the little pecuniary gratuities made for the 
benefit of the church. A fcudi is fuffidenc for a com- 
pany of two or three perfons to give, and the like 
fum is required for feeing the trcafury. But it is 
quite otherwifc with regard to the prefents offered by 
pilgrims, which may be eafily imagined to amount 
annually to many thoufand ducats. 

The extraordinary, and almoft divine worfhip paid 
by Roman Cathblics to the Virgin Mary, is very well 
known : and fince the veneration for reliques has, in 
the laft century, been carried to an exorbitant pitch, 
it may be eafily concluded, what a continual refort 
of people muft be to a houlc where the Virgin Mary 
was born, brought up, elpoufed, and lived after mar- 
riage ; in which alfo our Saviour's incarnation was 
^revealed to her, where (he was overfliadowed by the 
Holy Ghoft, and laftly, where our Saviour himfelf 
pafled a great part of his life. From this laft circum- 
ftance, fome Roman Catholics, when afked why this 
rclique preferably to any other memorial of the evan- 
gelical hiftory, efpccially the holy fepulchre, was 
brought away from the infidels by the miniftry of 
angels and removed into Europe ? anfwer, that 
among other reafons it arqiib from that natural fond- 
nefs our Saviour, like other men, always retained for 
1^ place where, in his youthful days, he had pafied 
b> ojany agreeable hours. 

Tha 
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The number of pilgrims who vifited this holy houfe,- 
is fold, formerly, for feveral years fucccffively, id 
have amounted to two hundred thoufand. But the 
Froteftant doi^ine, fince the reformation, has given 
a fevere blow to the fale of indulgencies ; and even 
the zeal of thofe who dill adhere to the Roman church, 
is greatly abated w.th regard to tirefome pilgrimages : 
fo that, at prefent, the number of pilgrims who an*- 
nually repair hither for the fake of devotion, ieldom 
exceeds forty or fifty thouland. Not many years fince, 
nine thoufand pilgrims were at Loretto ^t one time % 
and it may eafily be conceived, what confiifion fuch 
a number of people muft occafion in this little town. 
Some come a-fooc, others ride on aflfes or hories. 
The female pilgrims, whpfe circumftances enable 
them to be at the expence, generally chufe to come 
to Loretto in carriages^ and, as large companies 
frequently travel together, many diverting incidents 
often happen on the road. As foon as they reach 
the paved way leading down a hill into the fuburhs, 
they begin finging fome hymn, which continues till 
they enter the church. But if the company be too 
large^ the ceremony of going on their knees round 
the Ca/a Santa is omitted, and they muft make ule 
of fome other method to Ihew their devotion. The 
poor pilgrims are received into an hofpital, where 
they are provided with beds, as alfo bread and wine, 
every morning and evening, for three days. The 
greateft concourfe at Loretto, is from the beginning 
of M^ till the middle of July -, great numbers are 
alfo to be fcen in September, it having been revealed 
to Paulus a Sylva in a vifion, that the Virgin Mary 
was bom on the eighth day of that mpnth. 

The large church, which entirely covers the Cafa 
Scnta^ is built of Iftrian ftone, which very niuch re- 
fembles that of Tivoli ftone, ufed at Rome. The 
iron grates before the fevcral chapels in the church, 
were forged out of the fetters of four thoufand Chrif- 
tians, who, by the naval vidory of Lepan.to, in the 

time 
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tome of pope Pius V. in 1571, were relcafed from 
Turkiib flavery. Several confeflfionals are placed up 
and down in the church, with fupcrfcriptions over 
ithem, indicating in what language flrangers may 
confefs, and receive abfolution. Above twenty Jc- 
fuits attend conftantly as confefTors, and among thefe 
a peribn of any European nation, may find one at 
Jeaft^ who underftands his native language. 

The many matiTes founded here for ever, befidc 
others that are well paid for, and faid daily on parti- 
cular occafions, enable the Cafa Santa to maintain 
eighty chaplains, who with the canons, beneBcia- 
ries^ and ecclefiaftics, vifiting Loretto out of devo- 
tion, conftandy perform this effential part of the Ro- 
mifli religion. The number of the maflfes daily faid 
in the Cafa Santa, and in the great church which fur* 
rounds it, amount to a hundred and twenty-three ; 
and in the whole year, to forty-four thoufand eight 
hundred and ninety-five. 

The eunuchs alfo who belong to the choir of the 
holy chapel-fay maffes here ; and, on fuch occafions, 
carry their tefticles about them in a fmall box : con- 
cltiding, by mathematical calculation, that f%% and 
t4v are always equal to an integer. This praftice is 
feldom heard of at Rome 5 but in the upper parts ot 
Italy is very common. 

The walls of the church of Loretto were formerly 
hung with a multitude of piftures and votive pieces ; 
fome of wood, fome brafs, and others of wax •, but 
the number of thcfe beginning to obfcure the church, 
and not adding greatly to its elegance, v. was decreed, 
in the year 1673, to remove the major part of them, 
and apply the filver and gold to better ufes. In the 
church near rhe Cafa Santa, is ftill a pifture of a pried 
oflering his entrails to the Virgin Mary. The occa- 
fion of this pifture, according to the infcription un- 
der it, is as follows. The prieft was by birth a DaU 
matian, lived in the beginning of thefixth century, 
and entertained a high veneration for the Madonna di 

Loretto. 
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Lcretio. It was his misfortune to be taken ptiicmtf 
by the Turks, and folicited to embrace the Mahome- 
tan and abjure the Chriftian religion ; but he not only 
rcjefted their propofak, and oppofed their menaces^ 
but alio never ceafed to call upon the nameof Chrift^ 
and the holy Virgin. Being afked the reafon ^r 
juch continual invocations, he anfwered, that thefe 
names were imprinted on his heart, and therefore it 
was not in his power to forbear. Upon their threaten- 
ing to tear his heart and bowels out of his body, if 
he did not defifl from his invoca ions, and i:enoiince 
Chriil and Mary, he replied, the firft was in thdr 
power ; but the latter impoffible for them to perform; 
Upon this the Turks immediately put their thieats 
in execution •, but the prieft, in the midft of his tor- 
ture, perfifted in calling on the Virgin Mary, pro- 
xnifing, at the fame time, a pilgrimage to Loretto« 
They therefore put his heart and the entrails into hit 
hands, telling him by way of farcafm, that he might 
now perfororhis vow, and carry his oiFerii^ to Lo- 
retto. Bur, to their aftonifhment, the. martyr rofc ' 
immediately, and with his heart and entrails in his 
hands, proceeded on his journey, and arrived at Lo^ 
retto, where he (hewed his mangled body ; and after 
offering his heart and entrails, relating the whole af- 
fair, and receiving the holy facrament, he expired. 
The Jefuit TerfcUina adds, that thefe entrails hung 
a long time in the church, as a memorial of the mi- 
racle v but decaying by length of time, they^werc 
taken away, and their place fupplied by a reprefenta- 
tion of them cut in wood, Pope Paul HI. however, 
ordered the latter to be removed, the vulgar begin-^ 
ning to render more homage to them, th^n even to 
the Virgin Mary herfelf. 

It is not improbable, that many filver tablets and 

votive pieces, which make but little fhow, are melted 

down, and fent to the mint to be coined ; as alfo, that 

the fuperfluous jewels, not employed in ornaments, 

converted intp moqey, and applied to better ufes i 

efpecially 
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^Ijpecially if they hav^ been the oflferings of perfons 
long firice dead, or other circumftances render any 
further inquiry improbable. This I know, rhat fo- 
reign jewellers find their accounts greatly in vifiring 
the convents of Italy, and have purchafcd many rich 
jewels for fmall fums of ready money, which the 
Monks are very fond of, . fecrecy being ftriftly en- 
joined the purchafcrs at the fame time. 

In the Sala del Treforo^ on a ftone in the pavement^ 
is the date 1626, cut as a memorial of a thief, who^ 
in that year, found means to convey himfeif into 
this place •, but by a particular miracle, the pave- 
ment, as they fay, opening under him, he funk down 
to his waift, fo that being unable to (lir, he was 
eafily taken, and fufTered the punifhment he deferv- 
«L Others tell this ttory with additional circum- 
ftances -, but the true defign of the whole is, to de- 
ter others from making any future attempts on this 
valuable tieafury. 

The inhabitants of Loretto, notwith (landing their 
faoafts of the extraordinary and vifible protection cf 
the Virgin Mary, cfpecially with regard to this lacred 
treafure, do not think it advifable to put it to the 
trial ; for not only the window of the Sala del Treforo 
is iecured with a ftrong iron gate, but even the city 
itfelf alio fortified ; which, according to an infcrip- 
tion on one of the baftions, was done in the year 1 52 t, 
under the pontificate of Leo X. Thefe fortifications 
may prove a fufficient fecurity to the town againfl: any 
fuaden attack of pirates *, but are otherwile of little 
importance; for, m many places, the houfes ferve 
inftead of walls. 

Loretto is commonly without a garrifon, fo that 
it is furprifing the Turks have not made gi eater ef- 
forts than they have hitlierto done, in order to poP 
fels themfclves of the precious booty depofited here. 
The R(mian Catholics indeed allege, that in all the 
attempts which the Turks have hitherto made againfl: 
Loretto, they have been driven off, either by an cx- 

X traordinary 
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traordinary miradcy or are feized wkh a fupemafiural 
panic. But the true reafoa why the Turks do odt 
make a formal attempt on this place, may anfe from 
the great ihallownefs of the Adriatic in thefe parts ; 
whereby the approach of large ihlps to that fivoyre is 
rendered entirely iipprafticablc : befide, Loretto^ij^ 
ing only three Italian miles from the fea^ and in an 
open country, no defcent can be made with {vtok 'fe- 
crecy and expedition as not to alarm the whole eoun- 
try* And no looner is a Turkiih fq^uadron known to 
be at fea, than a ilrong garrifon is immediat«I]t font 
hither from the neighbouring country. 

The annual revenue of the Cafa Stfnta^ from laods 
and other fettled funds and ftipends, is by themfelvcs 
allowed to amount to- near thirty thoufand icudi, 
exclufive of the prcfents and offerings of deroteesi, 
which, and from the refort of fo many tboufaiid tc^ 
taries, muft be very confiderable. 

The trade of Loretto, befide the inns^ public; hotr- 
fes, and lodgings of ftrangersj confifts ehieffy' in 
making medals, crucifixes, im^es of the Virgin 
Mary, painted paper caps, ribbands, and- ro&nos, 
which are bought up by flxangers, as amulet's far 
the head-ach, fits, and other difeafes. 

Loretto is about a mile in circumference^ and has 
a fine profpeA toward the fea, and a beautiful vaUey 
finely planted with trees. The fuburb' extending: to 
Monte Rcale, is finely built. In clear weather, aMut 
fun-rifing, the mountains of Croatia^ though a iu2&- 
dred and fifty miles from Loretto, are difcernable. 

Foreigners reforting hither, in fuch'crowds^ occafion 
a great donfumption of provifions dt Loretto v and 
tho' your hoft is fure to exaft upon you as much as 
ppflTible, yet the entertamment cannot be complained 
of. The inhabitants are very courteous ; and at die 
poft-houfcs between Rome to Bologna, you have 
much more polite ufage than in thofc between Flo- 
rence and Rome. Their frequent converfe with ftraa- 
gers, doubtlefs, ferves to polifli their manners. 

The 
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The roads in the country about Loretto, as well as 
tbe town itfelf, fwartn with beggars, who, in ipring, 
ftrew flowers before ftrangers, and throw ibme into 
the carriages, in order to obtain their charities. 

The diftance between Loretto and Ancona, is fif- 
teen Italian miles, the road lying through a moft 
agreeable plain, incerfeded by the rivers Mufone and 
Alpido. The number of ftreams and rivers that 
have their fource in the eaft-fide of the Apennines, is 
greater than can be found in any other chain of 
iBOuntains of the fame extent. 

Ancona is but a mean place, and ftands on hilly 
and uneven ground, and' it has ics name from iu 
£bape, being built in an angle like that of the elbow. 

The ftaturc and complexion of the inhabitants of 
Ancona, eipecially the f^ fex, are greatly fuperior to 
tlie reft of the inhabitants of Italy, To that they feem 
to be another people. The fame may be obferved of 
the inhabitants of Senigallia, Fano, and Pefaro as far 
as Remini. If it be true, that the polite and beautiful 
youths reforting to the univerfities, added to the grand 
retinue of a court, contribute to render LeipHck, 
Hall, and Drefden, the nurferics of fine men : the 
fuperior beauty of the female fex at Fano, Ancona,&c. 
m^, with equal juftice, be attributed to the great 
number of ftrangers and pilgrims, continually travel- 
ling through thofe cities. 

The ealtem part of Italy is pleafanter and more 
fertile than the generality of places lying on the weft 
•fide ; e^cially if you. include the coaft between Ge- 
noa and Leghorn. 

The whole Adriatic fea abounds with teftaceous 
and moft other kinds of fifti. A Angular fpecies of 
the former is the Ballani, or Ballari, found alive in 
largp ftones. The (hell of this fi(h is rough and of 
an oblong figure, fomewhat refembling a date, and 
are thence called Dattili del Mare. They are gene- 
rally found on the fhallows near Comero, or Aonaro, 

ten miles from Ancona. 

Rimini, 
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Rimini, or Araminium, was formerly a confiderabift' 
city, but now greatly decayed, efpeciaMy fince thrf 
fatal blow it received by an earthquake in the yeai* 
1671. it is, however, ftill remarkable for fcveral 
pieces of its ancient fplendour. Without the town, 
toward Pefaro, is a triumphal arch, the front of which 
is decorated with two beautiful Corinthian pillars, and 
two buds. 

A few Italian miles fiom Rithini, you pafs a bridge 
over the river Cufa, which, by Clementivi Giacoma 
Villani, and other learned men, has been uken for the 
ancient Rubicon. Two miles on this fide Sefenatico, 
the road crofles the river Fiumefino -, and fcarce fixtv 
paces before you crofs the Pifatello, which likewife 
empties itfelf into the Fiumefino. However fmdi 
and (hallow the Pifiatela may appear in dry weather, 
it is the ancient Rubicon, fo celebrated in Romall 
hiftory, for being the limit which divided the Italian 
provinces from Cifalpine Gaul. Whence the hoftile 
views of Julius Caefar, on his pafling this river witk 
his army, could be no longer concealed. 

After pafiing Rimini, the face of the country is vf- 
fibly changed for the worfe ; efpecially between Cer- 
via and Ravenna, where the foil is remarkably barren, 
the parts on the fea-coaft being covered with fands^ 
and the more inland country, full of moraffes, fensy 
and the like. 

Ravenna, ridiculoufly fuppofed to have been found- 
ed by Efau, was very famous, not only during the 
flourilhing ftate of ancient Rome, but a confiderable 
time afterward ; being the feat of the Exarch, or the 
emperor's viceroy in Italy. But, at prcfent, it hardly 
contains fifteen thoufand inhabitants ; a fum fo dif- 
proportionate to the number of convents, of which 
are no lefs than twenty-four in the city, that it muft 
ienfibly feel the weight of this ufelefs load. 

Among other antiquities in this city are the remains 
of the walls belonging to the palace of Theodoricy 
king of the Oftrogoths •, the upper part of it is deco- 
rated 
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f k\rf d with pillars, and in the lower part is a verjr Targe 
J>orphyry coffin, in which the remains of that king 
Were depofited. The Rotunda is fituated without 
t:lic city, on the right hand in pafliiig out through 
the Porta Cibo. It has at prefent the appearance of 
ah old ruined cujpola of chapel *, is futteen common 
^aces in diameter, and its pavement, except in the 
tnidft of fummer, generally Under watfer. It is faid 
to have been built in 526, by Amalafunta, daughter 
to king Theodoric; The moft remarkable part ot 
it is the ittof, iii the form of an inverted difti, and 
confifts of one fliigle ftone, which, n6t many years 
^go, was fplit by the lightniilg. It is as hard as flint, 
and faid to have been brought hither from Egypt. It 
is foitr geometrical feet in thicknefs, orie hundred and 
fourteen in circumference, and thirty-one feet two 
inches in diameter, according tb an account of it, 
written on vellum, and kept on the altar of the cha- 
jpel. It is hot eafy to fay, in what manner fo enor- 
mous d mafs, whith wisighs nfear one hundred tons, 
fcould have been raifed to the top of this flructure, 
felpecially as the modem machihes were then un- 
known: btit, whoever has feeh the ftupendous obe- 
lifk^ at Rome, will bie the Icfs farprifed at thi^. 
Roiirtd the circumference of this ftoncj on the top of 
the Rotuhda, were formerly the llatues of the twelve 
iipoftlts, their hames being ftill on the pedeftals, 
which projie<5l a little way beyond the roof. 

Gri the right hand, without the Porta Cibo, are the 
femairii of the towers of the old caftle: On tlfe lefc, 
where the fea formerly wafhed the city walls (as is evi- 
dent from the irori ring^ ftill remaining, and wH'ith 
wcreufed ia fattening ftiips) are at prefent feveral fields 
Well Cultivated; Ravenna now lying thrc^ Italian milei 
frofm the fea. As Mifenum was the ancient port for 
the Roman fleet in the Mediterranean, to intimidate 
the inhabitants of Gaul, Spain, Mauritania, Africa, 
Pgypt, Sardinia, and Sicily ; fo the harbcur of Rc- 
tcnna was ufed to awe the provinces of Kpirus,^ Ma- 
cedonia, .Acbaia, Prorcritis, PontvTs," Crete, and 
Vol. y. ' M Cyprus/ 
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Cyprus; as is evident from Vegetius, lib* iv, and 
Suetonius in the Life of Auguftus. . , , 

From Ravenna to Bologna is five fiages, and the. 
road lies through Faenza, Imola, and St« Nicola* 
fart of this road, efpecially in wet weather, is Very 
dangerous, running along the banks of the river 
L'Amoni ; but when you are pafled this, you enter a 
jnoft beautiful road, extending through plea&nt 
groves, walks, and elegant vineyards. 

Bologna, with regard to its extent, the number of 
its nobility and other inhabitants, and the importance 
of its trade, is doubtlefs next to Rome, the moft opu- 
lent and beautiful city in the ecclcfiaftical ftatc. The 
number of its inhabitants amount to between eighty 
and ninety thoufand ; but the whole diftrift, which 
includes three hundred and eight cities, towns, and 
villages, contains three hundred and eight thouland 
fouls. 

The inhabitants are reckoned very facetious, and 
famous for their fatirical raillery: notwithftanding 
which, they behave with the utmoft politenefs to 
ftrangers, and appear to be excellent mechanics^ imd 
very induftrious. The great quantity and valuable 
quality of their filk, is productive of a large trade ; 
and the fmall river Reno, a branch of which runs 
through the city, is very convenient for the filk 
mills, in which a fingle wheel turns four or five thou- 
fand fmall cylinders with furprifing velocity ; and, if 
the filk be good and ftrong, does more work than fo 
many thoufand hands. The damaflcs, futtins, taffa- 
ties, and velvets of Bologna, are in great repute. 
The inhabitAnts likewife deal largely in hemp and 
flax, great quantities of the former being exported to 
Venice for fails and cordage. The wine and oil pro- 
duced in this neighbourhood, fupply the adjacent 
provinces ; and the wine from the vineyards of Bo- 
logna is fo ftrong, that it is generally diluted with one 
- fourth part of water ; except that appointed for the 
facrament, which is genuine, and may be purchafed 
at the convents. 

The 
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The country round Bologna produces vaft quanti- 
ties of honey and wax, great part of which is export- 
ed, and all kind of provifions are in great plenty and 
texcceding good. Here are the bed inns in the whole 
tour of Italy, efpecially the St. Marco and ;1 Pelegrino. 
Fowls of all kinds are very large, and their flefli deli- 
cious. The Bologna cervallat and other kinds of 
faufages, and dried tongues are famous not only 
throughout Europe, but are ofcen fent to the Eafl: 
{Wid Weft Indies. 

The nuns of this city are very ingenious in making 
.iartificial flowers* of filver, filk, muflin, enamel and, 
ifinglafs. The fineft flowers are indeed, at firft, in- 
tended only for prefents, but there are abundance of 
them in the fhops, where ftrangers may purchafe 
them at a very rcafonable price. They alfo imitate 
sil kinds of fruit, fo exaftly in wax, that the moft 
curious eye can hardly diftinguifh them from the pro- 
/dufts of nature. 

Formerly the little dogs of Bologna breed, were a 
Very confiderable advantage to that city ; but at pre- 
fent, that foible is fo far exploded, that even at Bo- 
. logna itfelf, the breed is fo fcarce, that one of toler- 
able beauty is valued at four or five guineas. Some 
pretend that the method for checking the growth of 
thefe animals, is to rub their legs, and the fpine of 
their backs with fpirit of wine, as foon as they are 
. whelpt, and frequently repeating the operations. 

The ladies gf Bologna, efpecially thofe of rank, 
drcfs entirely after the French mode-, but thofe of 
the middle clafs generally wear a black gown, and 
over their heads a filk veil of the fame colour ; but 
generally enjoy more liberty thaa in any other part of 
Italy. The number of blind people in this city is 
remarkable; but I have never been able to procure 
^hy fatisfaftory account of the caufe. Numbers of 
people alfo are feen walking the ftreets with fpeftacles 
on, who are fo far from labouring under any defeft 
of fight, that their eyes wander about without fo 
much as looking through the glallcs. I'his is i Spa- 

M 2 r/ilh 
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n)ih cuftom, and fuppofed to indicate a remarkabid 
gravity •, nnd hence fcveral ccclefiaftics affeft it. '■ 
^ [Mr. Sharpe informs us, he came to Bologna in 
" Rogation week, when all the communities of the 
city, walk feveral days in form, every man with a 
wax taper in his hand, and every community with t 
crucifix, or dying faviour. During the procefliony 
both through the church and ftreets, there. is an ac- 
companyment of martial mufic, and tolling of bells* 
There was fuch an extraordinary fuccefllon of cru- 
cifixes, that I was much tired with the famenefs of the 
objefts i but at laft^ the appearance of a Madona, 
which clofed the proceflion, brought me relief. She 
was painted, as- are many others in Europe, by ^l. 
Luke, and is much reverenced here, for the number 
of miracles ftie has wrought in favour of the Bolonefe. 
This ceremony would provoke' fome proteftants, and 
furnifhes all, with ftrong arguments againft catholic 
tenets and praftiqes : for, during the appearance of 
the feveral figures of Chrift, the people were fo indif- 
ferent, that I obferved fome of them ftood with thcff 
hats on; but, upon the exhibition of the blefled Vir- 
gin, they not only proftrated themfelves on their 
knees, but, in anfwer to three bows made by the 
pifture, they, in the attitude of kneeling, bent their 
heads to the ground three times. At the church 
door, there was a kind of Litany pronounced, to the 
praife ot the blefled Virgin, where the refponfc of 
ihe people, for feveral minutes together, was, ora pro 
nobis. A moderate catholic may refine, and plead, 
that the pidlure is not an objeft of worfliip, but a 
nxrc memento of the Virgin; yet, a man who travels 
through popifli countries, will always believe the 
pi<Sure itfelf is honoured ; and a proteftant may natu- 
rally afk, how it happens, that one-Madona has more 
fame, and more power than another, if it be only a 
picture to remind us of the original ? I could write 
yon a letter every wc-ck on the fingle fubjeft of vul- 
gar religious prejudices, v/cre I to enumerate all 
ilvA't 1 hear: but 1 cannot forbear telling you, that 

' die 
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the common people of Bologna believe, that if the 
Madona was not carried in this proceflion, flic, the 
pifture, wovdd defcend from her ftation, and walk 
through the ftreets. 

At Rome, there is a fociety, who advance money 
to the poor, upon depofiting a pawn, without in- 
tercft. This defign appears ufeful •, but I had not an 
opportuhity of learning whether it be abufed, as molt 
other good intentions are. I fliould not have men- 
tioned it, but that there is a like inftitution at Bo- 
logna, with this remarkable ancient infcription over 
the gate of the building, where the bufinefs is tranf- 
;afted. This injlitution wasy £s?f . £s?r. in order to put an 
end to the ufury praSlifed by the Jews. The truth is, 
that in thole times, ^he Jews were the only factors, 
or money lenders, in Europe, and it is no wonder, 
that what wa^ a Jewifli pradice, fliould be held in 
fuch deteftation by Chriftians-, but, with the times, 
w/e fee the modes of religion totally alter, and good 
tilliops now, make no fcruple to receive five per 
cent, if they can get it honeftly. A few days fince, 
J bellowed a minute's penfive contemplation on the 
monument of Galileo, I could not but reflect with 
forrow, and fome indignation, that the priefts of 
the fame church, treated him as a blafphemer, for 
aflferting the Copernican fyftem, who now treat the 
Hutchinfonians as fanatics, for doubting it. I am 
not to tell you, that poor Galileo remained in the 
prifons of the inquifitions many years, fufifering ex- 
tream hardfliips in his old age there, and was not fet 
at liberty till he rctrafted his doftrine. 
. At Bologna, as at Florence, the nobles are nume- 
rous and poor; indeed, for the fame reafon; that is 
to fay, becaufe all the children are noble, and, be- 
caufe it is a fafliion to divide their efl:ates* almoft 
equally amongft them : this cuftom had a very orood 
effect, when it was honourable to* be engaged in com- 
inerce, as was the cafe, when the trade of Europe 
V^ in a manner carried on by the nobles of Florence, 
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Venice, and Lombardy : every fon, by this articl?^ 
improved his fortune, and enriched his country*. Ihi? 
the difcovery of the paflage to the Indies, by the 
Cape of Good Hope, putting an end to this mono^ 
poly, and to the exorbitanr gains attending it, cdm- 
merce, by degrees, became contemptible, as it grciWj 
lefs profitable -, and the greater part of the nobility,' 
finding no refources beyond their pitiful incomes, be-' 
came wretched. I have been credibly informed, that 
a noble at Florence, with five hundred pounds a year;; 
is reputed to be in pretty good circumftances/*— ]' 
The country between Bologna and Modena is dc**' 
lightful and fertile, abounding efpecially in vineyards. 
1 he horned cattle of this country are very lai^, and, 
moftly of a white colour. Here, fix or eight oxcrf 
are put to a carriage, with a great number of bcllrf 
banging about them, the ringing of which is not at? 
all difagreeable. ** 

-Not far from Bologna the triumviri, M. Lepidus^ 
M. Antonius, and €• Oftavius, formed that coiifed^ 
racy which afterward proved fo bloody in its confe- 
quences to the Roman republic. Plutarch, in his 
life of Cicero, c. 67. and in that of Antony, c. 14.' 
fays, that this interview happened on a little ifland ; 
to which Dio, lib. 24. adds, that the ifland was form- 
ed by a fmall river, (namely, the Rhenus) running 
near Bologna. However, . no river in the neighbour* 
hood of this city, forms an ifland which correfponds 
with the defcription given by that' hiftorian, which 
mufl: only be underfl:ood of a place for the grcateft 
part furrounded with water. 

Modena is an ancient city, of which we find fre- 
quent mention made in the Roman hiflrory. When 
Decius Brutus was befieged here, Hirtius made ufc 
of Pigeons (which he had trained up by hunger for 
fuch a fervice) as meflengers to give the befieged no- 
tice of his defigns, and to receive the like intelli- 
gence from Brutus on their return. In memory of 
this contrivance, pigeons are even to this day trained 

up 
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up tt Modena to cany letters from the city to a place 
appointed) and bring back aniVers to them. What 
advantage thefe winged meflengers were of to the city 
of Lcyden when hard preffed by the Spahiards, is 
fufficiently known from the hiftory of the fixtecnth 
century. 

The city of Modena is faid to contain thirty-five 
thbuland inhabitants; which computation, to me, 
feems much too high, and not at ail credible. Little 
or no handicraft trade and traffic is feen ftirring here; 
and though great numbers of maiks (in making of 
which Modena is faid to excel) are annually exported 
to Venice and other places, fo inconfiderable an ar- 
ticle of commerce, can contribute but little to the 
profperity of the c«ty. 

Two Italian miles from SaflTuolOi in the Modenefe, 
is a chafm in the earth, called la Salfa, which emits 
fmoke, flame, afties and ftones, of a fulphureous fmell, 
and throws many of them to the height of forty ells# 
Thefe eruptions senerally happen in fpring and au- 
tumn, and are lometimes attended with rumbling 
noifes and explofions. The mountain on which this 
cleft appears, is rendered entirely barren by thefe 
continual ejeftions. During its eruptions, the Petro- 
leuip wells at Saflb, and Monte Gibbio, become 
quite foul and thick. Paolo Boccone, in his Mafea 
ai Fijica &? di EJferienze^ which was publilhed at Ve- 
nice in quarto, in 1697, remarks, that la Salfa agrees 
not only in its effeors, but alfo to the time of its 
eruptions, with mount Mtnz in Sicily, and that this 
agreement was particularly obfcrvable on the loth^ 
iith, and 12th of May, 1693. 

The road between Modena and Parma is part of 
the Via ^miliae, and very pleafant. It lies through 
gardens and fine walks, and is planted on both fides 
with white mulberry -trees, interwoven with vines^ 
The whole plain confifts of plantations and inclofqres, 
every where furnifhed with rows of vines and fruic 
trees, fo that a more delightful profped cannot be 
Conceived. 
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Five miles from Rcggio is a long bridge, over ,th^ 
river Lenza, which is the boundary between Modena 
and Parma. ' " 

Parma is a populous and large ci|:y, confifting of- 
broad regular ftreets, and many fine houfes ; which, 
according to the cuftom of the Italians, are called 
palaces. The river Parma divides it into two parts, 
which are. connefted to one' another by three ftonc. 
bridges. Its circumference is fo,ur Italian miles, and, 
the citadel very much rcfembles that of Antwerp, 
The number of the inhabitants arc computed to be. 
between forty-five and fifty thoufand. 

The large theatre, fam,ous throughout all Europe; 
was built by Rainutius I. in the year 1618. TKc 
parterre or pit, is fixty-five common paces in length, 
and the ftage fixty-two. Before the theatre^ on each' 
fide, is an equeftrian ftatue reprcfenting one of th^ 
ancient dukes, and fevqral orher ftatues on the. fidc$ 
of the pit; in the latter are twelve, rows of feats, ri(*' 
ing gradually behind one another, fuch as were com- 
mon in the old Roman amphitheatres -, and oyer thefe. 
is a double gallery. It is, indeed, faid, that thia am- 
phitheatre will conveniently hold betwixt eight a^d 
nine thoufand fpcftators.; but this a fingle glance, of. 
the eye is fulficient to contradid. The greateft fiogyr 
larity is the conftruftion of this edifice -, for a word 
fpoken ever lb low on the ftage, is diftinftly heard all 
over the pit, confcquently the fijigers and other ac- 
tors, are faved a good deal of trouble; and it h 
alfo remarkable, that no confufed reduplication or 
echo happens, be the voice raifcd ever fo high. It is 
faid, that when Lewis XIV. intended to build an, 
opera-houfe in the' palace of the Thuilleries at Paris, 
fie fent the celebrated architeft Vigarani tp. Parma, in. 
order to find out the caufe of the extraordinary echo 
in this theatre ; but to no purpofe. 

As the illumination of the large theatre at Parma, 
is very expenfive, a fmaller has bf en erefted for com- 
mon ufCj in a contiguous faloon, * which has a pit larg?L 

cynough 
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imough to contain two thoufand fpedlators. On its 
fides are three rows of feats, and oppofite to the front 
pf the ftage eight more, nfing oiie above another 
)ike an amphitheatre, and over thefe three galleries. 

The duke-s library is io a large hall, and makes a 
very grand appearance, the books being all in French ' 
binding, and the (helves on which they are placed, 
fupported by elegant pillars. Ther^ are not above fe- 
venteen or eighteen thoufand volumes in this library; 
and the only method taken to preferve them from 
worms and moths, is to carefully beat them at certain 
times. The manufcripts are all by themfclves, and 
in the fame binding. The printed books are moftly 
in folio, particularly thofe of hiftory; few or no fmall 
pieces bdng to be met with in this coUeftion. 
"^ The yearly revenues of the duke of Pa -ma are 
computed at between five and fix hundred thoufand 
ero\vns. It is faid the fait works alone, all charges 
dedudled, produce above fifty thoufand crowns. 
Thefe fait works are carried on at Salfo, four and 
twenty Italian miles from Parma, where there arc 
twelve pits of natural brine, ^wo hundred ells deep : 
the water of thefe being boiled in large cauldrons or 
coppers, evaporates tiH all the aqueous particles arc 
feparated ; after which it is mixed with blood of ani- 
joials, beginning to putrefy, and all boiled together 
about an hour, and carefully Ikimmed. By this pro- 
cefs, a pure and white fait is obtained. 
' In divers parts of the Parmafan territories, Petro- 
leum is gathered: fometimes withoiit water, and 
fometimes floating on the furface of the water. 

The Parmafan chetfe, fo famous in molt parts of 
Europe, owes its goodnefs to the excellent pailures 
hear Placentia-, where the meadows, during the whole 
. fummer, may be watered at pleafure, by means of 
fmall (luices, which convey water from the Po : be- 
fide, the water of that river is impregnated with a 
flimy fubftance, which proves a very good manure to 
the grounds they overflow. The cows here yield 

fuch 
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fuch a large quantity of milk^ that, in a good feafon/^ 
a perfon poffeSkd of fifty cows, can make a rich 
cbeefe of one hundred weight every day* 

The diftance from Parma to Pkcenda, is about; 
thirty-three Italian miles; and about fiv« miles from 
^e former, is a ferry over the river Taro; and a litde; 
farther on the left, lies Caitello Guelfb, ftill kept in 
repair. Not far from the latter is the Caftello Gebei* 
lino-, both thefe caftles retain their names from the 
two faftions by which Germany and Italy were for fi> 
long a time rendered a fcene of flaughter and con** 
fufion. 

Borgo St. Domino, a poft-ftage, is the refidencc of 
a bifliop i but at the feme time a very mean place. 
Its neighbourhood abounds with truffles. The whole 
road is very good and delightful, like that between 
Faenza and Bologna •, running in a direft line betwixt 
fine level walks, where thp inclofures on each fide, are 
planted with rows of fruit trees, intermixed with 
vines ; cfpecially the parts about Reggio and Placentia, 
which are fo excellently cultivated, as to appear lik« 
one entire orchard or garden. In fo fine a country^ 
it may be readily fuppofed, that the clergy have not 
omitted to procure theqjfelves fat benefices, and libc-^ 
ral endowments: and I have been afliired, that of 
the twenty-eight thoufand mhabitants of the city of 
Placentia, two thoufand are monks, nuns, and other 
ccclefiaftics. 

The caftle of Placentia is but meanly fortified •, nor 
is the city in a condition of making any tolerable de- 
fence. The diftance of the Po from Placentia, is 
between five and fix hundred paces ; and from the 
top of one .of the city towers, is a moft charming pro- 
fpeft of the whole neighbouring country, juftly called 
Piacenza, or Placentia, pleafantnefs. The principal 
ftreet, called Stradone, is twenty-five common paces 
broad, and three thoufand feet long, extended in a< 
ftraight line-, but the houfes in general cannot b^ 
commended for their beauty.. 

In 
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tn the principality of Placentia are fererd (alt 
frorics, and lai^ quantities of vitriol are made and 
refined there. Near the Appenine mountains are 
fome iron forges, and they hare alfo b^un to finely 
copper. 

The diftance between Placentia and Cremona is 
eighteen Italian miles, thmugb a very fertile country i 
but the road le(s piea^t, and not kept in fo good 
lepair, as the Via ^nuliae, leadii^ to Placentia. Cre* 
inona is an univerfity, founded by the emperor Sigif- 
kiund ; but at prefent in a very declining condition ; 
imd the fortification of the city of little importance. 

Cremona is forty Italian miles difiant from Man- 
tua, and about half way between theie two cities is a 
heat but fmall town, called Bozzolo, defended by a 
caftle, being the capital place of a Inrufll principality 
of the fame name. Three miles from thence near Sc 
Marcino di Marcana we crofled the Oglio, a middling 
river. Ih vrinter after great rains, the road between 
Cremona and Mantua is almofl impaflable from the 
deepneis of the foil: when we travelled this way^ 
though the weather had for a long time been very 
dry, it was but indifierent. TIus inconveniency is 
richly compenfated by the fertility of the neighbour- 
ing country, and the exuberant produdions of the 
fields and meadows, cannot be fuJSiciently admired; 
the trees, which are planted in rows, being covered 
with vines, which twine themfclves round them. The 
great numbers of nightingales frequenting this fpot 
of land, by their warblings add new charms to the 
delight^l fcene. 

Mantua lies in a lake or morafs, caufed by the 
overflowing of the Mincio. This morafs, on the Cde 
toward Cremona, is not above two or three hundred 
paces wide, but on the oppofite fide extends itfelf 
near an Italian mile. The courfe of the river Mincio 
lies through this city, which is fortified with a ci- 
tadel -, but more indebted to nature than art for its 
ftrengtb. The vapours from the ftagnant putrid wa- 
ters 
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fers about this city during the fummer, render itlq 
unhealthful, that none ftay in Mantua but fuch.a^ 
pannot avoid it. The number of parifli churches ia 
this city amount to eighteen ; beHde vyhich there are 
forty convents; doubtlefs too many for a place, whi?h, 
cxcludve of the imperial garrifon, has not above (eti 
thaufend Chriftian inhabitants. The numbfsr of Jevy$. 
amount to four or five thoufand, which h?ive a partir 
cular Ghetto or quarter, the gate of which is fliut 
every evening. They have foyr or five fynagc^uesi 
here ; the principal is wejl byilt, apd has a fkylight 
in the roof, i ; 

% No court being kept here fince thp Uft war, this 
place is much decayed in its trade, which was once^ 
confiderajple; and the filk manufafture ajone, brought 
large fums into the country, which in ancient times^ 
was in a flourifhing condition. The niufeym found-, 
cd here by the duke, rendered this city very famous 
in the laft century *, but they hav? been dilperfed by 
the ignorance of the foldiers, when this city was 
taken by the imperialifts on the iSthof July 1630* 
Sonfie apartments of the palace are ftill worth feeing. 
. Mantua is an epifcqpal fee, dependent on the pope. 
Julio Romano was the architedt of the cathedral, wha 
alfo painted the cieling and the tribuna. 

The diftance between Mantua and Verona is three 
poft-ftages, or twenty-foiAr Italian mi}e^. Ten miles 
from the latter ^ies Villa Franca, where are ftill re-r 
maining the walls of a fpacious old caftle. On the 
kfLthe mountains of Trent, covered with fnow, be-. 
girl to appear : the road is ftony, and the foil poor ^ 
but the rows of white mulberry-trees, intermixed 
with vines, give the country a delightful afped. 

Verona has been celebrated for its beauty, though 
it will not bear cQmparifon with moft of the large 
cities in the lower parts of Italy, The ftreets are ge- 
nerally narrow, crQoked, and dirty -, and the houfes 
but meanly built. In fhort, Verona, with the plea- 
fant ccyntrv round. it,, appears more beautiful whe^j 
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viewed from the neighbouring emineifces, than it is 
really found on entering it. The fortifications are of 
little importance, though it has three caftles ; namely, 
il Caftello Veccuno, St. Pietro, and St. Felice. The 
lecond is faid to have been anciently a temple of 
Diana ; from the top of this fortrefs is an elegant 
profpeft of the city. The river Adige divides Verona 
into two parts, nearly equal, but have communica* 
tion with each other by means of four ftone bridges. 
All thefe ftruftures are well built j but il Pome Nu- 
ovo deferves a particular notice, on account of the 
. fine profpeft from it, of the river and the country, 
terminated by the hill, on which ftands Caftelb St. 
Felice. The number of its inhabitants, at prefenr, 
is faid to amount to between forty-eight and fifty 
thoufand; whereas, about a hundred years ago, they 
exceeded feventy thoufand. The bcft ftreet in the 
city is called the Curfo, where, at the conclufion of 
the carnival diverfions, great numbers of the com- 
mon people run foot-races. Formerly common pro- 
ftitutes were permitted to run for the prize, but that 
cuftom has been abollQied, and a horfe-race exhibited 
in its ftead, on the laft Sunday in Lent ; the prize is 
a piece of gold, or fome other rich ftuff. 

The largeft area in this city is the Piazza d'Armi^ 

where the two ufual fairs in April and Autumn are 

kept. In the center is a marble ftatue reprelenting 

the republic of Venice, Verona having, for fome 

centuries, been under that jurifdiftion. The family of 

the Scaligers(from whom the learned Julius Csefar Sca- 

liger would fain derive his pedigree) were formerly 

lordS; of Verona; one of whom, for his better fecy- 

rity, and at the fame time to awe the city, not only 

preded the Caftello Vccchio, ^t the end ot the Curfo, 

- but alio built a bridge over the -Adige, which is ftill 

, in good condition, and deferves particular notice, on 

. account of the breadth of its arches : the diftance be- 

. tween the piers of the firft arch being feventy fcet^ 

t|)at of the fecond eighty-two, and of the third one 

7 hundred 
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hundred and fbrty : the whole lengdi of the bridge 
is three hundred and forty-eight feet. In the caftk 
is, at picfent, a fmall garriibn, together with a go- 
▼crnor. 

The principal magiftrates, by whom the Veinetiand 
govern this province, are the Podefta and Capiuneo^ 
or general. AU civil afiairs are under the dire&ion 
of the former, and the military under that of the Ut- 
ter. Both thefe continue no longer in ofSice than fiz-^ 
teen months. A handfome houfe was begun for the 
general, but is ftill unfinijfhed. 

Antiquarians meet with a moft valuable piece ot 
antiquity at Verona, which gives a clearer idea of the 
theatrical performances g[ the ancient Romans^ drtfri 
any other extant; namely, the celebrated axnphi* 
theatre: which, through a fucceflion of ib many 
centuries, has, by the commendable care and atten* 
tion of the inhabitants, been preferved in fuch excel- 
lent repair, that it is far preferable to that of Vefpafiaii 
at Rome, though confiderably lefi. This noble 
ftrufture, according to fome, was built in the reign 
of Auguftus ; but there is little probability that fuch 
a fumptuous edifice fhould be ere6ted fo early in a 
province of Italy, when the capital of the empire 
could not boaft of any thing equal to it before the 
reign of Vefpafian. To this may be added, the filence 
of Pliny the elder, whofe accuracy in the enunieratiort: 
of the moft celebrated edifices and artifts of his time, 
particularly of thofe relating to his native place, would 
not have fuffered him to omit a ftrufture of this na- 
ture. Another argument is, that during the firft 
century, there was no fuch amphitheatre at Verona % 
for Pliny the younger, who lived at the clofe of Tra- 
jan's reign, does not mention it, though he is {o par- 
ticular in relating the fhews, plays, and fports of gla- 
diators, exhibited at Verona, by his friend Maximus^ 
in memory of his deceafed wife. On the other hand^ 
this amphitheatre muft have been erefted j^bout that 
time, the ftrufture exhibiting evident marks of the 

flouriihing^ 
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BourUhIng ftate, both of architedure and feulpture, 
and confequently of the Roman empire itfelf. 

According to Maflfei's menfu ration, the longeft dia^* 
meter of the amphitheatre of Verona, from the firft 
arch of the principal entrance to the oppofice arch, is 
four hundred and fifty Veronefe feet ; the greateft 
breadth, three hundred and fixty -, the length of the 
area within the walls, according to his computation, 
two hundred and eighteen feet, fix inches-, the breadth 
one hundred and twenty-nine; and the outward cir- 
cuit of the whole edifice, one thoufand two hundred 
and ninety feet. The Verona foot is exaftly one third 
more than a Roman palmi, ufed in architefture. Its 
prefent height is, indeed, but eighty-eight feet ; but, 
from evident marks on the walls, it appears to have 
been at firft above one hundred and ten. The loweft 
row of feats is, as it were, buried in dirt and rubbifh; 
but, if we include jhis, the number of the rows of fteps 
or feats, rifing one above another to the higheft gal- 
lery, amount to forty-five. This method of building 
of amphitheatres was the moft convenient for holding 
a great number of fpedators, in fuch a manner, that 
^the neareft row did not intercept the view of the 
Arena, from thofe who fat at the greateft diftance. If 
we allow a foot and a half for each perfon, the am- 
phitheatre at Verona would contain twenty-two thou • 
fand one hundred and eighty-four fpeftators. The 
internal area of the Colyfaeum at Rome, does not 
greatly excel this; and, according to Fontana, the 
fcngth of that edifice is but five hundred and fixty- 
four Verona feet, its breadth four hundred and fixty- 
fcven ; the internal area is two hundred and feventy- 
threc feet in length, and one hundred and feventy- 
three in breadth ; and the circuit of the whole build- 
ing, one thoufand five hundred and fixty-fix Verona 
feet. Confequently, according to this computation, 
the Colyfeum contained at moft but thirty or thirty- 
four thoufand perfons fitting. Though none of the 
feats are now rem?.ining, the amphitheatre of Verona 

is 
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is much dfi6re pcrfed):, and has no holes or chafnis Si 
the wall. 

The preferit edifice is hot theerly the ancient ftruc-. 
lure, but owes its good condition to repairs, many of 
which arc the works of the modems; The new ftoncS 
may be dfily diftinguiflied from the Ancient work, 
which lis iflvich neater. The height of the feats li 
riot the fame in all, but generally a foot and five 
inches, and their common breadth two feet twd 
inches. Near the twenty-fucth row, rcckohiitg frbtni 
the bottom, there is one fo narrow, as is fcarce fufii- 
cient for a feat -, and for this reafon appears not to be 
the work of antiquity, but of the ihoderns Who repair- 
ed it. The ancient feats Were of red marble, but the 
modem repairs of a red brittle ftone. The ftone feats 
being very cold, they were, for the greater conveni- 
cncy of the fpeftators, covered with b'bards, and fome 
for perfons of rank with cnftiions. Hence it appe^s; 
that 'an amphitheatre built of ftone might teceive 
fome damage by fire. There are in this amphitheatre 
i'cparate flights of fteps, by which the IpefitatorS 
afcended from the vaults below. The apertures from 
thefe fteps, into the rows of feats, on account of the 
multitudes of people crouding, and, as it were, pour- 
ing through them to fee the fpeSacles, are by Macro- 
bius, Saturn, lib. vi. cap. iv. called vomitoria^ the 
number of which in this amphitheatre are fixty-four^ 
being dilpofed in four rows. 

With regard to the outfide of this amphitheatre, it 
contained leventy-two arched entrances -, and the key- 
fl:one of each arch being numbered, every daft 
of people knew where to go in and corne out of 
the amphitheatre, and no confufion of difturbance 
could arifc. Thefe arches are, for the moft part, 
eleven feet eight inches wide, and eighteen feet high* 
The lower part of the pillars are buried about four 
feet under the prefent furface of the ground, as ap- 
..pears by the ancient main enrnince, where the earth 
has bee*-? cleared away. The balufl:rade over the en- 
trance' 
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trance is a modern work. Two galleries over the 
lower arches reprefcnt, as it were, the fecond and 
third (lories. No pedeftals have been found, either 
in this amphitheat-re, or in that at Rome mentioned 
above ; from whence we may conclude, that it was 
not ornamented with ftatues, in anyother part, except 
over the grand entrance •, and if on any particiilar 
Solemnity, ftatues were placed in thefc amphitheatres, 
they muft have been bat fmall, and remained but ^ 
Ihort time. Thefe moveable ftatues may probably be 
the figures feen on fome ancient medals, that repre- 
icnt amphitheatres. Few or no fragments of ftatues 
have> indeed, been dug up near this amphitheatre. 
The ftones of the ancient part of this ftruflure are 
not cemented together, but fattened with iron cramps 
and braces* 

It is no wonder fuch a ftately theatre (hould be 
built at Verona, preferable to other cities; for hifto* 
rians agree, that it was very krge and populous dur- 
ing the times of the ancient Romans ; but whether 
this amphitheatre, like that at Rome, could be laid 
under water, cannot be determined, as the river Adige 
is Ibme feet lower than its area, and there are no 
traces of aqueducts near it. On the other hand, fbme 
arches are Ihewn in the water below St. Pietro, fup- 
pofed to be the remains of a Naumachia, which wa3 
liot fupplied from the river Adige, as the river did not 
flow in ancient times through the city; but from the 
eminences of Montorio and Avcfa, from whence it 
was conveyed to Veron^ by leaden pipes. Both 
thefe places are about two Itialian miles from the city, 
?ind the leaden pipes, whifch are ftill kept in repair^ 
are laid over a bridge, and furnifh feveral private 
. hqjjfes with frelh water. 

On the left hand of the road leading from Verona 
to Caftello Vecchio, the ancient courfe of the Adige, 
before it was carried into the city, is ftill vifible. 

Near the city is a fine plain, called Campus Mar- 
^js. where the mufters and militarjr exercifes of the 
'rm'' V,' - N ' peof k 
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people are performed. Since the year 17 12, whe?i 
the boothis of the annual fairs, held till then in the 
Piazza d'Armi, were burnt down, they have, for the 
greater fecurity and conveniency, been removed to 
the Campus Martius, and there very prettily difpofed. 
The principal commodities exported from this city to 
other countries, are medicinal plants, gathered on 
Monte Baldo, olives, (thofe efpecially from this neigh* 
bourhood being accounted excellent) oil, fome wine, 
linen,"voollen, and filk manufaftures. The neigh- 
bouring parts are, indeed, at prefent, no lefs plenti- 
fully provided with the fame commodities; but a 
greater vent might be opened for them at Venice. 

The annual revenue of the bifhopric of Verona 
amounts to between four and five thoufand crowns. 

The beft wines at prefent produced in the neigh- 
bourhood of this city, are two forts of white, one of 
which is called Garganico Bianco, and the other Vino 
Santo. The latter, in my opinion, is the beft -, and 
in flavour refem*bles the old Hungarian wines. 

They have from hence to Venice, a very commo* 
dious water-carriage for goods ; and the paflage thi- 
ther, in a bark, takes up no more than three days 
• and a half: but the coming back is more trouble- 
fome, the barge being drawn by oxen, and cannot be 
performed in lefs than eight days. 

In the Olivetan church, or Madonna in Organo, 
was formerly a wooden afs, within the belly of which, 
as fome bigotted people believed, the remains of the 
afs on which our Saviour made his public entry into 
Jerufalem were depofited. The ftory of this afs, and 
its travels through feveral countries, till at laft it died 
in the neighbourhood of Verona, where it was kept 
with the greateft veneration, are related by MifTon ; 
but intermixed with fuch farcaftical refledions, as will 
not be much reliflied by Roman catholics : the Ve- 
ronefe in particular refent his expofmg their fondnefe 
for the reliques of the Jewifli afs, as it had laid theni 
open to the ridicule of a nick-name. And it is 

doubtlefs 
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doubtlefs owing to the larcaftical remarks of MiiTon, 
and the fheering enquiries of ftrangers and travellers 
after the reliques of this afs, together with the fuper- 
ftitious abufes it occafioned among the common peo- 
ple, that the afs has not appeared in any public 
procdfion thefe eight years palt. The Veronefe even 
conceal it from the public view, and almoft venture 
to deny the whole affair : fo that it is not eafy for a 
ftranger to procure a fight of it. For my own part, I 
ihould not have been greatly difappointed if I had 
not feen it: but by a meer accident I happened to 
walk into a chapel belonging to St. Benedift's 
church, where I had an opportunity of taking a full 
view of this famous afs. It ftands behind the wooden 
2^tar«piece which reprefents St. Bencdift, and may be 
opened IJke j| 4oor. The afs itfelf is a good piece of 
fculpture, done fome centuries ago, by a devout 
monk of this convent. The image of our Saviour 
fitting upon it, which is alfo of wood, has a book in 
the left hand, and the right extended as if giving the 
benediftion. 

The women of Verona are well fhaped, and of a 
healthy complexion, which may doubtlels be attribut- 
ed to the goodnefs of the ain The breezes from the 
neighbouring mountains refrefli this city every even- 
ing during the hctteft part of fummer. The orange- 
trees muft not be cxpofcd to the open air in the 
winter, yet the climate produces all kinds of /ruirs 
and vegetables in perfection. The country about 
Verona produces peaches, melons, figs, ftrawberries, 
truffles, very large artichokes, a^aragus, chefnuts, 
apples^ pears, plums, grapes, olives, and divers forts 
of herbs. 

Betwixt Verona and Vicenzans the diftrift of Bolcc ; 
and not far from Vcftcne Nuova are found all forts of 
petrified fi(h, of the falt-water kind : the foil ls a ibrt 
of white loam. Thefe filh are in ceneral well pre- 
ferved ; their bones are entire and frequently their 

kales« 
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The diftance between Verona and Vicenza is thirty 
Italian miles. The road lies through a ftony fyj^ 
fertile and pleafant country. 

Vicenza contains a great many elegant buildings^ 
and the tops of feyeral of them ornamented wkh ra- 
tucs •, particularly thqf^ in the area, or piazza, before 
the council-houfe. Had it fountains, it would be a 
JPiazza di Novona in miniature. After this city fell 
pnder the Venetian yoke, they erefted here, as in 
other conquered cities, the arms; of St. Mark on a 
lofty pillar, which are a winged lion. On another 
pillar of the fame kind ftands the image of our Sa* 
yiour. The city of Vicenza is of no great extent; 
however, there are in it fifty-feven churches, conT 
yents, and hofpitals-, the cathedral affords nothing 
worth a traveller's notice. 

This country produces plenty of excellent wine, 
particularly that of Vicenza is highly celebrated, as it 
may be drank diiring the pains of the gout without 
the leaft inconvenience. 

The inhabitants are accufed of being more addict* 
0d to revenge than other Italians •, whence they^re 
commonly called gli ajfaj/tni Viceniim^ " the aflaflins 
" of Vicenza." Whether this charafter be juft, or 
not, I fhall not pretend to determine; but this I 
icnow, that travellers, efpecially Germans, who are 
jgenerally too hot, and ready on the leaft occaiion to 
^fe die cudgel, fhould take particular care, in every 
j)art of Italy, to avoid, quarreling, efpecially with 
th$ poftilions and others of the lower clafs ; in many 
pf whom revenge is fo predominant a paffion, that 
they h^ve been known to follow a traveller, privately, 
|ix or eight ftages,- in order to watch an opportunity 
of gratiff^ing it by an aflaffination. 

Open violence is indeed little to be apprehended 
frcim' them; upon which account the more care is ne- 
c^flar^, and the dangcf the greater; cowards being 
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, Murder in Italy is conGdered iri a very diflfercnf 
light from what it is in other countries. When a rob- 
heiy has been committed, cither in the ftreets, or 
market-place, afliftance is always ready to purfue the 
bfiender; but the afTadin flies unmolefted into z, 
church, or convent, where, to the honour of the 
clergy be it fpoken, the villain receives all poflible 
afliftance for making his efcape from the hands of the 
civil magiftrate. i remember, that a poftilion who 
drove me, was treacheroufly (tabbed at the pofthoufc 
of Piftoia;* and though the fad was committed in the 
prefence of more than ten perfons, not one of them 
fUrred to apprehend the murderer. 

Vicenza is eighteen Italian miles from Padua; and 
the road lies through a beautiful and level country. 
Paflengers may alfo go by water from one phce to the 
other, upon the river Bachiglioni and Medoace minor; 
but this paffage is tedious, being no Icfs than fixty 
Italian miles. 

The city of Padua boafts of being the fource from 
which the republic of Venice derived its origin and 
profperity. But it is now fome centuries fince Padua 
has been under the dominion of the Venetians, and is 
at prefent fo much declined from its former (late, 
that it hardly contains forty thoufand inhabitants. 

The univerlity founded here by the emperor Fre- 
deric II. to injure that of Bologna, has not at prefent 
above four or five hundred ftudents. This change was 
in a greait meafure owing to the unbridkd liCentiouf- 
nefs of the fcholars, which was carried to fuch a 
•pitch of infolence, that no perfon^ after dufk, could, 
without danger of his life, walk the flreets ; and it is 
ftili the fafelt method not to be out in the night at 
Padua. 

If a proteftant traveller dies* here, hfe is, without 
any diffiqulty, buried either fn a church or convent, 
provided he has taken care to get himfclf matriculated 
in the univerfity. 

N 3 The 
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The Francifcan church, dedicated to St. Antbhid 
di Padua, is one of the moll remarkable in the city. ~. 

The high veneration of the inhabitants of Padua 
for St. Anthony, is fo very extraordinary and uni*. 
verfal, that even beggars aflk alms in the only name o^ 
St Anthony. What can be more Ihocking than the 
following words on one of their votive tables, Exaudit 
S. Jntonius quos non exaudit Deus. " St. Anthony hearr 
" thofe whom God himfelf does not hear.** 

The chapel of this Taint is almoft covered with vo- 
tive pieces, and piftures, reprefentiftg the i&vours 
obtained by his interceflion. On one fide are ihewn 
two wax tapers of the thicknefs of a man's body, and 
fixed in an iron frame, faid to have been offered by a 
Turk, with the intent of blowing up the whole chapei 
by means of explofive ingredients concealed in them ( 
but it feems St. Anthony prevented this misfortune 
by rifing from his cofiin, and ordering them to be put 
out. A tragrant odour is faid to be conftantly emitted 
from his remains, through a crevice behind the altar. 
The tongue of this faint is kept in a glafs fhrine in die 
iacritty with the greateft veneration, and prayers are 
frequently offered up to it. The number of filver 
candlefticks, crucifixes, gold chalices, pixes, and 
other utenGls belonging to this chapel is prodigious, 
and the value immenfe. 

Among the civil edifices of Padua, il Palazzo dclli 
.Raggione, or the town-houfe, is efteemed the prin- 
cipal, though the great hall doth not deferve the 
praife common fame hath beftowed upon it. The 
plan is rhomboidal, a hundred and twenty-four com^ 
mon paces in length, and forty-three in breadth. 
:The roof is lofty, ftrengthened with iron bars, and 
covered with lead. On the cieling, Giotto and fome 
of his difciples have allegorically reprefented the in- 
fluences of the fun in the twelve figns of the zodiac \ 
but this apartment has not a proper light for fine 
paintings, nor are they kept in proper order. 

The 



The Paduans arc firmly perfUaded, that the bones 
found in a leaden chcft, in St. Juftina^s church, in the 
year 1 4 1 3, are aftually thofe of Titus Livy , and ac- 
cordingly were brought with great folemnity to the 
council-houfe, at the requeft of Xiccone Polcntoni, 
chancellor of Padua, and indeed the reftorer of learn- 
ing in Italy. 

The air round Padua is efteemed very healthful, 
though few cities have fo many apothecaries, in 
proportion to the number of inhabitants. Vipers 
are not fo good one year as another ; thofe taken in 
the neighbourhood of Rome, are counted the beft, 
and on that account, great quantities are fent from 
thence to Venice, as an ingredient in the theriaca Art- 
dromachij or Venice treacle. As venomous animals 
have their poilbn more powerful and efficacious in 
warm climates and dry foils, confequently thofe about 
Padua, a cool and moid country, muft be inferior in 
virtue to thofe of Rome. 

The territory of Padua is fubjeft to ftorms, parti- 
cularly thofe from the fea-coaft are extreamly violent. 

For the honour of the mufes, and the better in- 
ftrudtion of youths in the univerfity, houfes for the 
dome libre^ or donne del mond$j are publicly tolerated ac 
Padua. Thefe ladies have their refpeftive dwellings 
appointed them, where they live together in a kind of 
focietv, and offer their fervice to the public. And 
• that \o laudable an inftitution may not be liable to any 
objedtion, it is the particular province of fome phyfi- 
cians to make frequent, and ftrift enquiry among 
xhtkdonKey left any bad confequences enfue to fuch 
young people as converfe with them. There are two 
olf thefe puolic temples of Venus in the city of Padua : 
and what is fomething Angular, one of them joins to 
the convent of the Eremitical fathers, and the other 
to a nunnery of St. Blaze. 

The Jews have alfo a particular quarter allotted in 
the city, and are not fufFered to refide in any other 
part. 

N 4 Any 
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Any traveller defirous of improvement, cannot tlnnk 
his time loft in ipaking an excurfion into the country, 
to the fouth of Padua. The village of Abano, its 
Latin Apomm^ about four Italian miles and a half 
from that city, is much frequented in fummeri 'on 
account of the warm baths in its neighbourhood. 

If Pliny, by the Fonta Patavini, means the bath$^ 
of Abano, not one of them at prefent emits any 
fmell, as he has obferved of them ; yet they contain 
three forts of water, of very different qualities. Some 
of the fprings yield great quantities of fulphur, ,and 
have particuhr rooms for bathing ; where, by means 
of fteps, you defcend to any depth required. Others 
again are boiling hot -, from which the water iflues in 
fuch quantity, as to drive a mill at the diftance only 
of twenty paces from the fource, and ftill continues 
hot at that diftance. 

The wooden pipes, by which the water is conveyed 
to thefe baths, are'incruftated with a white lapidcous 
fubftance, not eafily feparated from the wood. The 
exa£t impreflions of the veins and knots of which, on 
this concretion^ give it the perfed refemblance of pe- 
trified wood. 

A fudatory, or fweating-place, has been erected 
here, the efFeft of which is produced by the fteam of 
the water. Some of the fpring^, which are lukewarm, 
are faid to be impregnated with lead ; and others, fronfi 
their reddifh fediment, and other indic?tions, feem to 
be ferruginous. Here is alfo a B^gno di Fango, or 
muddy bath, where arthritic difordcrs have been cured 
by the external application of the warm fediment. 

The diftance betwixt Padua and Venice, is reckon- 
ed twenty-five Italian miles ; and the paflage by water 
fs performed in eight hours. The barques or barges 
made ufe of for this purpofe, are commodioufly fitted 
up, being adorned with windows, fculptvre and paint- 
ing. A barge of this kind, called brucello^ or bur- 
cbiellot may be hired for a fingle perfon, or a whole 
company together, for a Louis d'or at the moft. We 
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^went is far a$ the Lagune, or flats, on a cJanal, and 
the river Brenta, which, by means of four flukes, 
is rendered fo commodious, that the boats may be 
drawn along by horfes. This paflage is pleafant, on 
account of the profpefts which every where delight 
the eye, 

. Five Italian miles from Venice are the fliallows, on 
which, at low water, you may almoft every where 
touch the bottom with a pole. On the fouth fide of 
Venice, the fca is of a greater depth, particularly in 
certain places •, but veflels of any confiderable burden 
cannot come up to the city on any fide, which is no 
fmall fecurity to it from invafions. . On the fide to- 
ward the. Terra Firma, all imaginable care is taken to 
prevent the fliallow parts from becoming dry land -, 
by which means the city would be deprived of its ad- 
vantageous fituation. 

The city is "defended from the violence of the 
waves by feveral fmall iflands. It mull be owned, 
that the great number of iflands difperfed in the fea, 
with the churches and other magnificent buildings 
towering above the water, give the city a very mag- 
nificent appearance at a diftance: and the canals, 
which in mofl: parts of the city run clofe to the 
houfes, excite an admiration in ftrangers, as the 
fight is very uncomition. But, efxcepting the piazzia 
of St. Mark, and a few other places, Venice may be 
faid, without injuftice, to have nothing beautiful or 
grand, when compared with many other cities in 
Italy. II C^nale Maggiore, or the great canal, is 
very beautiful, on account of its breadth, and has 
fome grand houfes on its banks •, but the others are 
croolced and narrow, and in fummer time emit a bad 
fmelj, from the great quantity of filth daily running 
into them. The tide ebbs and flows here about everv 
fix hours 5 but it is not fuflicient to cleanfe the fmafi 
canals. 

The gondolas glide very fwiftly on thefe canak, , 
but afford a gloomy fpeftacle ; being painted black, 
and trimmed, with black cloth, or ferge. They will 

noc 
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not carry above four or five perfons; and as it is im-^ 
poffible to (land upright in one of thefe gondolas, it 
has the appearance of going into a hearfe covered 
with black. The fare oi a gondolier is feven or eight 
livres a day, except on Holy Thurfday, when they 
raife their price. The noble Venetians themfelves arc 
obliged to paint and trim their gondolas with black, 
in order to prevent an ambitious emulation among 
them, in excelling one another in the fplendor of 
thefe naval equipages . The lady of a noble Venetian, 
for the firft or fecond year after her marriage, is inr 
dulged with greater freedom in this refpe6t. And 
foreigners may purchafe what gondolas they pleafe; 
but few tarry long enough in this city to make ufe of 
this indulgence. So that the only perfons here who 
diftinguifh themfelves by fplendid gondolas, are the 
foreign minifters; who make their entries in thefe ve- 
hicles, decorated with the fineft painting, gilding, and 
fculpture* The canals interfcft the whole city; but 
by means of fjnall bridges, of which there arc above 
five hundred, you may go a great way by land. Moll: 
of the houfes that front the water, have back-doors to 
the ftreets, by which they have a communication, by 
the bridges, with one another. The ftreets are very . 
narrow, and after rain very flippery ; but particular 
care ought to be taken in crofling thofe bridges, the 
fteps and pavement being of the fame \*hite ftonc 
as the ftreets. 

The city of Venice, according to fome, ftands on 
fixty iQands; but others increafe the number to 
feventy-two. Indeed, if all the fpots which have 
fucceflively appeared above the water in the Lagunc, 
are to be counted iflands, the number will ilill be 
greater. It is probable that fome parts of the city 
were originally iflands, fo as to require no art or la- 
bour to make them more compaft. Perhaps the 
whole foundation was formerly a Terra Firma, as it 
would otherwife be difficult to conceive how iprings 
of frefh water ftiould be found her^ The number of 
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thoTe amount to near two hundred ; but many ^re {o 
indifferent, that the principal families preferve rain- 
water in ciftei'ns, or are fuppUed with water from the 
Brenta. 

The circumference of the city of Venice is about 
fix Italian miles, and takes up about two hours to 
make the circuit of it in a gondola. The inhabitants 
are fuppdfed to be about two hundred thoufand, in- 
cluding thofe of the iflands of Murano, la Guideca, 
and thofe who live on board the barges. 

Among the diverfions of this city, the carnival is 
generally counted the chief; but I queftion whether 
•an impartial judge would be of that opinion* 

Young perfons, indeed, who <ielight only in de- 
bauchery, and licentioufnefs, may here tire themfelves, 
if not fatiate their defires-, but thefe diverfions, as 
well as others, praftifed on fcftivals, efpecially on 
Afcenfion day, are of fuch a nature, that thofe who find 
^ny real pleafure in them, muft hav^ abandoned all 
^reg^rd to virtue* 

The courtcfans who offer their favours here, are 
abfolutely loft to all fenfe of modefty and common 
decency ; and the greateft part of them have for their 
debaucheries and villainous praftices, been driven out 
of the neighbouring dominions, and often bear on 
their backs, the marks of the punifliment they have 
fuffered by the hands of the common hangmen. 

The Italians are very fond of malquerades, and ge- 
..^lerally appear in mafques during the whole time of 
the carnival, except from the preceding Friday to the 
Shrove-Tuefday, the laft day of that jovial fcafon. 

A ftranger is foon tir^d of their ridottos ; and, as 
the purfes of moft travellers will not permit them to 
igame high, it would be imprudent to venture too far 
in this diverfion, efpecially as the cards are different 
from what he has been accuftomed to. A noble Ve- 
netian always holds the bank in the ridotto room, 
and clofe by every banker, fit two Jadies in mafques, 

who 
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who are allowed to put him in mind of any miftakeisf 
he may chance to commie to his difadvantage. 

The grand fcene of all the follies exhibited during 
the carnival, is in the Piazza di St. Marco, where 
mountebanks, buffoons, and others who live by prey- 
ing on the vulgar and innocent, ere£l their flages and 
booths, to exhibit their fhews; But the mod ridicu- 
lous of all are the old women and men, who (it on a 
table, and are confulted like oracles, concerning fu- 
ture events ^nd the fuccels of enterprizes. Thefe 
fortune-tellers, in order to deliver their oracular an- 
fwers, in fuch a concourfe of people, with the greater &• 
curity and fecrecy, make ufe of a long fpeaking-trum- 
pet, the fmall end of which the confultors apply ta 
their mouths, and convey their enquiries by a whifper, 
while the conjurer lays his ear to the other aperture, 
aod inverts the trumpet to refolve the propofer's quef* 
tions. It is diverting to fee limple girls, whofe looks 
and behaviour betray a great deal of fear and confu- 
fion, coming up to thefe fortune-tellers, to enquire 
the fates of their amours. Thefe impoftcwrs, in order 
to gain the greater credit, place fome paltry globes, 
and other aftronomical inftruments, on a table before 
them. 

In the piazza round St. Mark's fquafe, are feveraf 
cofiee-houfcs^ chiefly frequented by foreigners. For- 
merly the company might fit down, and converfe 
together at their eafe -, but that cuftom has been pro- 
hibited, and no benches or chairs allowed : a difcovefy 
having been made, that the fon of Balognos, the im- 
perial envoy, had taken the opportunity of a carnival 
to difcourfc with feveral of the Venetian nobility irt 
mafques. 

The ufe of mafques is allowed, not only in carnivaJ 
time, but alfo on feveral other occafions ; as on the 
four public feafts of the republic, at the regatta w 
rowing- matches, and other diverfions in honour of 
foreign princes ; at the nuptials of one of the nobles;- 
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fyR the eleftion of procurators of St. Mark, and 
jof Patricians, and al(b when they enter upon their 
f}fBcc'9 at the public entry of ambafladors, the parri- 
;arch, ox premicerio^ and the like. The Venetian ladies 
are impatient for thefe occaGons, and their hu(bands 
equally watchful to preferve the honour of the mar- 
riage bed. Nor is it advifeable to commence any 
intrigue with thefe bewitching fyrens, there having 
been initances of its being attended with the moft 
fatal confequences. ** 

On the laft Thurfday of the carnival, when licen- 
tioufnefs is carried to its greateft pitch, bulls are baited 
in feveral ftreets, particularlyi n St. Mark's fquare. 
Thefe Fefte de* Tori may alfo be feen eveiy Friday 
piorning near the (hambles. ^ 

The Italian plays in general, are wretched perform- 
ances; and even thofe of Venice not much better. 
As the whole defign of the aAors is u> raife a: 
Jaugh among the audience, they ufe all kind of gri- 
maces, and even poftures offenfive to modefty. 

If a traveller cannot contrive to be at Venice in car- 
nival time, the bed way is to order his route ib as to 
be there about Afcenfion-day ; and if one of the two 
muft be omitted, I would advife it fhould be the car- 
nival : for the Afcenfion feftival has alt the diverfions 
of the carnival, as mafquerades and operas, without 
any ridottos, or the diiiblute revellings of the latter : 
which are fufficiently compenfated by the delightful- 
nefs of the feafon, the annual fair, and the folemnity 
of the doge's marriage with the fea. This fair begins 
pn the Sunday before Afcenfion-day, and lafts till 
Whitfunday -, during which time, St. Mark's Iquare 
js filled with ftalls, forming feveral ftreets, and all 
kinds of goods are expofed to fale at the ihops in the 
narrow ftreets called JLe Mercerie, contiguous to that 
fquare. 

On Afcenfion-eve the vefpers are very magni- 
^cently performed, and the miraculous blood of our 
Saviour, and other precious reliques kept in St. Mark's 
treafury, expofed to public view in the cathedral. 

On 
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On Afcenfioo-day about tea in tKe morning, after 
a lignal given by firing of guns, and ringing of bells^ 
the doge, or when he happens to be indifpofed, the- 
vice-doge, who is always, one of the fix donfeglieri* 
goes on board the Buceataur, and being accompanied 
by feveral thoufand barques, gondolas, and gallics 
finely decorated, and the fplendid yachts of ambaflk- 
dors, is rowed about two hundred paces out to fea, 
between the iflands of St, Erafmo, and il Lido di. 
Malamocco. In the mean time the patriarch (whp that 
morning, according to an ancient cuftom, in com- 
memoration of the fimple diet of the clergy in former 
days, is treated in the Olivetan convent, on the ifland 
of Su Helena, with chefnuts and water) together with 
feveral of the clergy, come on board the Bucentaur^ 
and prefent the dc^e and figniora with curious nofe- 
gays, which on their return they offer to their ac- 
quaintance* The doge is faluted, both at his arrival 
and on his return, by the cannon of a fort on the 
Lido, and with the fmall arms of the foldipra^ drawn 
up along the fhore of the Lido; together with the 
guns from the caftle on the ifland of Rafmo, or 
Erafmo. Both iflands are only two Italian miles 
from the city; and from an eminence on the Lido, 
15 a diltant view of this grand proceflion -, and the vaft 
numberof gallies which almoft cover the furface of 
the water, make a fplendid appearance. 

In the mean time fome hymns are fung on board, 
the Bucentaur, by the band of mufic belonging to the 
church of St, Mark, and particular prayers appointed 
for the occafion are faid, till the doge has paffed the 
two forts of Lido and St. Erafmo •, and then he pro^ 
ceeds a little toward the Lido fliore, with the ftern of 
his barge turned to the open fea. Here the patriarch 
pours out fome water which has been confecrated 
with particular prayers, and is faid to have the virtue 
of allaying ftorms and the raging waves. After this 
the doge drops a gold ring into the fea, through a 
hole near his feat, at the fame time repeating thefe 

words^ 
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wor4s, Befpoufamus te mare^ injtgnum vert perpetuique 
dominii. **• We efpoufe thee, O fea, in token of our 
** real and perpetual dominion over thee." The ring 
is of gold, but plain and without any ftones, fo as 
hardly to be worth more than .three or four dollars.. 
This ccreniony is faid tp have been firft inftitutcd by 
pope Alexander III. in acknowlegement for the aflift^ 
ance granted by the Venetians : for under the doge 
Sebattiano Ziani, in the year 1177, they not only 
defeated, in a fea-fight, but alfo took prifoner Otto, 
fon to the emperor Frederic I. The truth of the whole 
ftory is, however, dubious. 

The doge, in his return, goes afliore on the ifland 
of Lido, where he hears mafs performed by the pa- 
triarch, in the church of St. Nicholas. In the even- 
ing the principal members of the council, and all 
who accompanied the doge in the Bucentaur, are 
entertained at the ducal palace. The deflert, repre- 
fenting gondolas, caftles, and other figures, is expofed 
all day to public view. 

The fculpture on the new Bucentaur reprcfents the 
Pagan deities of the fea, nymphs, rivers, lea-animals, 
and fhells, &c. The gilding, which is finely executed, 
coft between ten and twelve thoufand fdvcr ducats. 
But it muft be confefled, that the fineft yacht belong- 
ing to the king of Great Britain, makes a more Iplen- 
did appearance, though it coft a much lefs fum than 
the former. 

There are three officers on board the Bucentaur, 
under the title of admirals; the firft called admiral of 
the arfenal, theTecond, admiral of the Porto del Lido, 
and the third, admiral of del Porto di Malamocco. 
The firft who commands in the veflel, has a moft 
ridiculous oath impofed upon him; namely, that he 
will bring the doge f^fely back to the city, in fpite 
of ftorms and tempefts. He is not, indeed, in any 
great danger of forfeiting' his oath : for, if a briflc 
gale happens to blow, the folemnity is poftponed till 
the enfuing Sunday. This caution proceeds from 

an 
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^n excefTive care for the doge and the fignora ; aiwly 
at the fame time, fervcs to detain ftrangers here, who 
refort from the Terra Firma, by which means more 
money is fpent in this city. 

[f he dominions of Venice confift of thofe in Italy, 
of .a confiderable part of Dalmatia, of four towns in 
Greece, and of the iflands of Corfu, Pachfu, Anti- 
pachfu, Santa Maura, Curzolari, Val di Compare, 
Cephalonia, and Zante, 

The Venetian territories in Italy contain the duchy 
of Venice, the Paduanefe, the peninfula of Rovigg, 
the Veronefe, the territories of Vicenza and Brefcia, 
the diftrids of Bergamo, Cremafco, and the Marca 
Trevigiana, with part of the country of Friuli. They 
extend eaft and well from the river Adda, which 
flows from the lake of Como, and reach in one coor 
tinued line to the duchy of Carniola •, where the curve 
they form along the Adriatic fea is fomewhat intep^? 
rupted by the Auftrian dominions, after which they 
extend from north to fouth along the coaft of the fame 
fea, and terminate at the province of Iftria, Thus the 
Venetian territories are bounded on the north by 
Trent, Tirol, and the country of the Grifons; on the 
eaft by Carniola and the gulph of Venice ; on the 
fouth by the fame gulph, Romania, and the duchy 
of Mantua; and on the weft by the dutchy of Milan: 
extending about a hundred and eighty miles in length, 
and in fome parts an hundred in breadth,] 

The doge of Venice is faid to be " a king witK re* 
** gard to his robes, a fenator in the council- houie, 
*' a prifoner in the city, and a private man out of it/! 
Neither his fons nor brothers are permitted to enjoy 
any great offices in the city, nor to accept of embaffics 
without the fenate's confent; of a fief from a foreign 
prince •, nor a benefice from the pope. Even the doge 
himfelf is not permitted to marry the fiftcr or reladoii 
of a prince without the permiflion of the grand coun- 
cil. After his deceafe, his adminiftration is ftriftly 
examined, and frccjuent opportunities pQer of laying ^ 

Jieavy 
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Jieavy fine on his heirs, for his mal-admlniftration. 
Even during his life-time he is fubjedb to the decrees 
of the ftate-inquifition ; the prefident of which has 
the privilege of vifiting at all times, his moil fccrec 
clofcts, fearching his bed and ail his writings, without 
his daring to fhew the leaft refeatment. In affairs of 
ftate he has not the le:ift prerogative; nor can he leave ' 
the city without the confent of the fenatc -, and during 
his ftay dn the Terra Firma, he is confidered only as 
a private nobleman. 

The yearly revenue of his office amounts to about 
twelve thoufand dollars, or four thoufand pounds 
fterling, which is fpent in defraying the expences-of 
four entertainments he is obliged to give every year. 
He does net dare to take the fmallcit prefent from 
any foreign prince; nor can he rcfign his dignity, 
though he may be dcpofcd.' Even iriftatKcs are to be 
found of fevtral doges, who have been executed ac- 
cording to their different fentences; arid Ibme puniilicd 
with the lofs of their eyes. 

It is furprifing that under the above circumftances, 
the dignity of a doge of Venice fhould be io eagerly 
fought after ; but it muft be rcmembtred, tJut the 
human heart is captivated with external pomp and 
Jplendor; and the ftate and retinue of the dcgt: on all 
bccafions, is very fplendid. He is prefident in alj 
'Councils; and in the great council he has two votes. 
All the courts rife when he approaches, when on ihe 
Contrary, he never rifes from his feat, nor takes oiT 
his cap, or corno, except at the /elevation of ih:: holt 
at mafs, before aprii*ce of royal blood, or a cardi- 
nal, to whom he always eives the right hind. His 
hanie is alfo ftamped on the coin of tiic republic ; ail 
public letters and credentials are directed 10 the doge, 
and anfwered in his name. He has likewife thtr nomi- 
nation of the canons and primicerio, or dean of St. 
Mark's church. He prelents to the lower offices of 
ihe palace, and creates knights, with f-vtral othtr 
conffderable privileorcs. 

VoL.V, " O In 
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In order as much as poflible to prevent all intrigucS 
in the election of a doge, it is condufted in the follow- 
ing manner: after the funeral of the laie doge, the 
whole grand council is aflembled, except thofe under 
thirty years of age, who are excluded. A number of 
balls equal to the number of perfons prefenc, which 
generjlly amounts to above a thoiifand, are put into a 
veflel, thirty of which ire gill with gold, and the reft 
with filvcr. Every one of the nobles according to his 
feniority draw a ball, and thofe who draw the golden 
balls, withdraw into a private room to continue the 
«leftion; but in drawing the golden balls, left two or 
three perfons of the fame family, fliould be appointed 
cleftors, all the relations of that nobleman who has 
drawn a gilt ball, are obliged to withdraw ; and for 
every perfon who retires on this account, a tilver ball 
is taken out of the veffel that none may remain. After 
this the thirty eledtors, who have drawn the golden 
balls, draw a fecond time out of another veflel, in 
which there are twenty-one filver and nine golden 
balls. The nine who draw thde golden balls, choofe 
forty other eleftors, all of different families, but arc 
allowed to name themfelves of the number; and as 
all thcfe nine cannot choofe an equal number of elec- 
tors, each of the perfons who draw firft has the privi- 
lege of choofing five, and each of the remaining, four 
new eledtors. Thefe forty eleftors draw from a velTel 
in which are twenty-eight filvered and twelve golden 
balls ; and thofe who draw the latter, choofe twelve 
other cleftors, of whom the fenior nominates three, 
and each of the remaining eleven, two ; fo that the- 
whole number is twenty-five. Thefe, again, by draw- 
ing gold and fiiver balls are reduced to nine, each of 
which nominates five perfons, who are likewife reduc- 
ed by lotto eleven. LaiUy, thefe eleven nominate 
forly-one eleftors, the eight fenior naming four each, 
and the others three. Each of thefe, whofe number 
amounts to torty-one, as in the foregoing clcclions 
confirmed by the great council, are locked up in a 
particular 
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particular apartment of the ducal palace, where they 
arc confined till they have chofen a dc^. In the 
mean time they are treated in the fame manner as the 
cardinals in the conclave ; but the time of their con- 
finement here is not fo long; for the preliminary 
eledtions, with the nomination of the laft forty-one 
eleftors, are generally difpatched in two days, and the 
eledtion of a doge commonly in about feven or eight 
more. The perfon eleded doge muft have twenty- 
five votes out of the forty-one in his favour. 

When a perfon is chofen, he is* not permitted to de- 
cline the office. In the year 1688, an inftance of this 
happened, when Andreas Contareni, on making fbme 
difficulty of accepting the dignity, was threatened 
with baniftimcnt and confifcation of goods, unlefs he 
immediately took upon him the office. 

All the nobility, amounting to about fixtecn hun- 
dred, have a feat in the great council. The fenate, 
or Pregadi, confifts of about two hundred and fifty 
members, and is the chief aflembly; having the 
power of making war, peacei, and foreign alliances 5 
together with the difpofal of all offices both by fea 
and land. The fenate alfo appoints ambafladors, 
fixes the ftandard of the coin, impoies duties and 
taxes for the fervice of the ftate. Thefe two aflem- 
blies, namely, the great council and the fenate, meet 
on Sundays and holidays in the palace, in the forenoon 
during fummer, and in the afternoon in winter. The 
votes are not coUedled with a becoming decency 
and regularity for fuch an auguft aflembly; the cha- 
rity-boys, or Bollottini, making a great buftle, in 
running about to diftribute the balls, or to put them 
again into ttte boxes, called boffoli^ which are painted 
on one fide green, and on the other white. In put- 
ting the hand into the balloting box, the perfon who 
fits next cannot diftinguilh on which fide the parti- 
tion the ball is put. The balloting being ended, the 
drawers, of which there are two alio of different co- 
lours in each box, are taken out, and the number of 
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VQ££S carefully computed. The balls in the white 
drawer are for the affirmative, and thofe in the greenf 
far :thc negative. 

In order to fee the great council and fenate fitting, 
y^ muft pay fomething at the door, and alfo leave 
your fword; the nobles themfelves not daring, on 
pain of death, to enter the fenate-houfe armed while 
the council fits. The lower gates of the palace are 
locked, and fome of the procurators of St. Mark,^ 
from their kgietta or little gallery, at St. Mark's, 
tower, keep a watch,' and give notice of the leaft ap- 
pearance of any difturbance. 

The doge, with his fix conjigtieri^ called ta figmora 
and il conJigliettOy and a few others, fit on a feat raifed 
above the reft. The great number of members ren* 
ders it neceflary to tranfaft feveral weighty affairs by 
comrhittees. 

The third council is called il Pien Celkgioy and con- 
fi^s of the doge and his fix counfellors. In this ccrun-' 
cil letters and inftruments relating to the ftate ara^ 
iipad, ambafiadors admitted to audience, and other 
affairs of importance are tranfafted 

II Conftglio di Dieciy confifts of ten counfellors, the* 
doge and his fix configUeru This court decides all cri- 
minal cafes, without appeal; axui is much dreaded for* 
its feverity, as its power extends itfelf even to the 
dc^e himfelf, and is called Exellfa^ or the high 
coiincil. 

The procurators of St. Mark formerly had only 
the care of the building of the epifcopal church ; but 
in time, wills, guardianfhips, and making a proper 
provifion for the poor, fell und^r their jurlfdidtion: 
and what renders the office ftiH inore confiderable is, 
that it is for life. The number of thefe procurators 
is at prefent only nine ; but when the ftate is diftreflfed 
for money thefe offices may be purchafed. 
• The tribunal called the ftate inquificion, confiftsf 
of three prefidents, wh^ are very attentive to every 
thingrthat has a tendency to diiturb the public trft* 

quillity ^^ 
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quillity ; fo that every prudent pcrfon fhouki be iretf 
careful in talking; on ftate affairs. The vety noWRty 
themfelves are forbid to hold any converfation t/ith 
ambafladors, or foreign minifters ; fjr 'they often Vio- 
late this order at ridottos and balls, having tli*a 
an opportunity of wearing mafques. 

For the greater fecurity of the ft^te, heads ofltKJh 
pards and lions are carved on the wall of the ducatt pa* 
lace, with their mouths open, to receive infdrfftaitiorti 
by billets, of any plot or treafcm againft the ftate, of 
public tranquillity. Behind thefe mouths are bwxc# 
placed to receive thefc billets, of which the ift^uifi- 
tors alone have the keys. It is left to the drfci»€?tto* 
of the inquifitors to determine how fat- flfch irfteffli- 
gcnce may be relied on. 

II Tribunale dtUa S. Inquifizione^ or t!ie Holy incfUiS^ 
tion, which the pope at feft obliged the reptiWic tott-^- 
ceive after a long oppofition, con lifts of the* ap(6(l:6iic 
puncio, the patriarch, the inquffitor and three fciSi-' 
tors,, as qffiJtenH or lay-afleffors, nominated hy thff 
republic. The power of this court, fo formidable ii* 
other countries, is here under great reffriftions ; Jtndf 
all affairs of moment are previoufly made known W 
the ftate by the three affcflbfs. Whatever relates t(> 
Jews, Greeks, witchcraft, and the like, is not cogniz- 
able by the incjuifition -, their vigilance beirig confined 
meerly to hercfy and the abufe of the- facramertl^. 
Cbnfequentfy, proteftants are permitted the peafceafeift 
jexercifc of their religion in private. 

The Lutherans belonging to the German faftorj' 
maintain a preacher of their own, who wears a lay ha* 
bit,, and ftiles himfclf counfellor to the duke of Sajife- 
Meinungen. This the republic connives at ; and pro* 
teftants, on their part, omit finging pfalms in their 
meetings. They formerly ufed to bury their dead ih 
the Lido, but a few years ago the German houfc has 
purchafed of the monks of St. Chriftopher a piectf of 
ground for that purpofe. Such as are fcrupulous 
about kneeling in the ftreets to the hoft, need be 
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under no apprehenfions at Venice, where, on account 
of the narrownels of the pafljges, and the great num-; 
bcrs of caivils, ihe EucharilT: is carried to the fick. 
without arjy proceflion. 

Here is a particular college inftitutcd for the regu- 
lation of drefs -, but their juiifdicci'jn does not extend 
to ftrangers, nor to the iadics ot noblemen, during the 
two firft years after their marriage, v.- ho are then called 
npviziatc : they are however, only indulged in wear- 
ing a pearl- necklace, a gold fringe round the bottorn 
of cheir gowns, and giving their gondoliers, or barge- 
men, ribbons to wear in their hais or caps. But here, 
as well as in other countries, the drefs of the women 
is connived at; el'pecially the courtefans, who readily 
find patrons, under whofe proteflion ihey trefpafs 
again^ this fumptuary law with impunity. Inftances, 
however, are not wanting of their being fined. 

The piazzo di St. Marco, or St. Mark's palace, is 
the greatell ornament of the city, and hath the form 
of a parallelogram, the fide, which is two hundred 
4nd forty paces in length, and feventy-five in breadth, 
extending itfelf to the fouth along by the ducal palace 
to the canal. The moft confidcrable part of the area 
is between the church of St. Marco, and St. Gemi- 
niani, which is fix hundred and eighty feet in length, 
^0 hundred and feventy common paces in breadth, 
hut not uniform-, being, near St. Mark's church, a 
Jiundffd and twenty-fix common paces exclufive of 
the colonadc; but nearer St. Geminiano, ic is only 
tighiy-r.iiie paces broad. The mofl confidcrable 
buildings, belide the ducal palace and the two above- 
mentioned churches, are called Procuraii, where pare 
of the procurators of St. Mark refide. 

Between the two galleries of the Broglio, near the 
fide of the canal, are two large pillars of agate, brought 
hither from Conftantinople in the year 1192, when 
the Venetians made themfelves mafters of that ciiy, 
gilder the cornn^and of Sebaftiano Ziani, their doge. 
Th^y were three in number, but one of them in un- 
■.* " lading 
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lading fell into the canal, and funk fo deep in the 
mud that it could never be found. Nicolo Barattiero 
of Lpmbardy erefted the two remaining pillars, after 
they had lain years on the ground. . On the pillar 
that {lands next the ducal palace is a brafs lion with 
his head toward the eaft, as an emblem of the republic's 
dominion over feveral places in the Levant. On the 
other pillar is a marble ftatue of St. Theodore, or as 
fome fay, St. George, holding his fhield in his right- 
hand, which muft either proceed from a miftake of the • 
fculptor, or perhaps it was copied from an intaglioJ 
The Venetians indeed fay, it was done dcfignedly, to 
f xprefs the juftice of the republic, which only afts on 
the defenfive, but not on the ofFenfive. 

Between thefc two pillars all malcfaftors are execut- 
ed 5 nor would a noble Venetian pafs between them on 
any terms, becaufe when the doge MurranoFalier, who 
in the year 1354, was beheaded for treafon againft the 
ftate, came to Venice after his eleftion, he was obliged 
tp land between thefe two pillars, the water being very 
high in the oppolite canal. An armed galley is always 
kept in readinefs on any fudden exigency. 

The Zecca, or mint, lies behind the Procuratu 
Nove, and at the entrance (lands the ftatues of two 
lions in a Hern pofition ; one was done by Titiano 
Afpetti, and the other by Girolamo Campagna. 

From the Italian word zeccha, the zecchino or gold 
coin derives its name, which pafles for a lira more 
than a German ducat, though both are equal in 
yreight. This coin is over valued in order to prevent 
the exportation of the zecchins, or at lead to induce 
ilrangers to fend them back to the Venetian dominions. 
One of the fmallefl pieces of money at Venice, is cb\U 
edgazzetta; and as the literary news-papers at Ve- 
nice, on a fingle leaf, fo early as the fixteenth century^ 
were fold for a gazzetta apiece, all kinds of news- 
papers were from thence called gazzette, or gazettes. 

In the apartment over the mint, are feveral fine 
pieces of painting by Palma, Tintoretto, Marco Ti- 
tiano, Diano, and others. 

O 4 The ; 
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• The great arfenal is fituated in another part of thfl 
city 5 afKl the gratuities and perquifitis paid for feeing 
it, amount ta between thirty and forty lires. SomeJ 
times t^ioft who prefide over the arfenal are very fuf- 
picious, and not long fince, they walled up two win- 
dows of tl^e Francifcan convent, facing the tower, 
having been informed that twa Frenchmen had, by 
the help of a telefcope, taken from thence an exa& 
yicw of the arfenal. The difierent accounts given by 
travellers of thefe affairs, depend in a great meafure 
on the temper of theperfon who attends them. One 
of our corhpany aflced our guide, if while we were 
viewing them, one might minute fome things down; 
which v/as readily granted. This famous- armory ii 
two and a half kalian miles in circuit, and fufrounded 
with waterj'and twelve towers. Facing the main en- 
trance is a fmall marble lion, erefted under the gate- 
tvay. Every one that goes in, is obliged to leave his 
fword, which is returned at his coming out. The 
edifice is divided into four large halls, two on the 
ground floor, and two on the upper ftory. The arpiS 
are ranged along the walks or gajleries, embellifhed 
y>th the armour and trophies of Scardenbeg, Mo- 
cenigo, Francifcus Morofini, Ziani, Giuftiani, Caf- 
trani, iand other warriors. Over the trophies of 
Morofini, hang four red hats, to fliew that he had 
been four times commander in chief. In his left hand 
lie holds a-blue cap, which the pope fent him. Here 
aire the helmet of Attila, the iron head- piece worn by 
Caliconius's horfe, and feveral arms taken from the 
I'urk?. 

In the cellar is a larcre velTeL filled with wine four 
times a day, and every workman in the arfenal, though 
there are a thoufand or more, may drink as often^ and 
as much as he pleafes. The wine is drawn out by 
cocks, and fupjx)fednot to be extraordinary good, 
being generally mixed with two tMrds of water. On 
the ifiand,.on which the arfenal (lands, is afine fpring 
ufvvatcn 
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The rf public hath in all 5fty gallies, five and twcntv 
are at fca, and the reft vAmoA ready to quit the har- 
bour. They have likewifc twenty-four men of war on 
the (locks. For each fhip and galley, a particular 
j)lace is built, where they lie unrigged, and unmaftedy 
under cover, and can be kept there without receiving 
any damage, ber^xen fifty and fixty years. From 
thefe kind of (beds, they are alio launched into the 
deep canals, of which they have three in the arienal. 
Beiide the abovementioned twenty-five gallies, in the 
Veneiian arfenal lie, always ready rigged, four ga- 
leaffes, and the like number of bomb-galliots : and 
two galeafles are continually kept at fea. A galeafs is 
a large fort of galley, with a low deck, having three 
mafts with fails, and between thirty and fifty oars to 
«ach fide, ^nd fpcor feven rowers to every oar. Thcfc 
fit under a deck, on which are guns. Toward the head 
of this veflel are three tiers of guns, the upper moft 
confifting of ten pounders, and the other two of four 
and twenty pounders. Toward the ftern, it has two 
tiers, each confifting of eighteen pounders. The whole 
number of guns is commonly forty cannon and fix 
culverines. A galeafs carries twelve hundred men, 
the rowers included. 

Formerly fuch a vefleJ had orders not to ftrike to 
twenty-fi^ve Turkifti galleys ; and the captain, who is 
always a nobleman, was fworn to obferve the order: 
but the tale is now altered, and the Turkifh navy has 
of late become more formidable. 

A galley is much flatter bottomed than a galeafs, 
and has but two mafts, namely, a foremaft and main- 
rnaft -, with only twenty-five or thirty oars on a fide, 
and five or fix galley flaves to every oar. It generally 
carries ho more than five guns, the largeft of which is 
placed at the head, and carries a ball weighing be- 
tween thirty and thirty-four pounds. Thefe veflels go 
faft, but are not fit for bad weather, and confequently 
they feldom go far from (hore. The Venerians pretend 
that their gallies exceed all others, as being double- 
timbered. 
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timbered. The 2;-^'iots are fmallcr than the gallics^ 
and are pnr/ * -^]W '^frd for tranfports. Of thefe fifty 
are alwa^ s r^c^dy rigped in the arfenal. together with 
four advice-boais, of wh*»<~K laft, the like number are 
continunllv nut ;.. ."L^. 

The la.Iors in the Venetian fleet, are moftl • natives 
of Italy. The republic accuftom their fu' us but 
very little to military exercifcs, being ''c hat the' 

people, by reafon of their fevere op: r i, h/ive no^ 
great liking to their fuperiors : an-. . • g. vcrnr 

ment deprives them of all mea.io. h ^ .night 

be enabled to fhake off that yokr. ,h lie/ bear 

with fucli reludtance. Their wars vv &:t ^ ttoman 
Porte are uxMally carried on by troops \M ic; chcy hire 
from the German prinres. 

The bridge called Ponte RiaFto, is intirely of 
marble, and confifts of a fingle arch, ninety fret wide*, 
from the bafe of one pier to the other. It was built 
by the architeft Antonio dal Ponte, ftands on twelve 
thoufand piles of elm, and coft the republic two 
hundred and fifty thoufand ducats. Its breadth a-top 
is thirty leven common paces, and divided by two 
rows of (hops, into three ftreets, the middle ftreet of 
which is the broadeft. At each end, are fifty-fix fteps 
of afcent to it. The great canal over which this bridge 
is built, is narrower here than in any other place, and 
only forty paces over. It is thirteen hundred paces 
in length, and along its banks, are the beft houies in 
all the city. 

Clofe to the Rialto are the exchange and the bank. 
The latter belongs to the ftate, and pays no intereft 
for money lodged here -, the merchants depofiting it, 
partly for fecurity, and partly for the greater facility 
of transferring and remitting it in trade. 

The roofs of the houfes in Venice are flat, and co- 
vered with tiles. The flooring in mod of the apart-. 

• The centre arch of Blackfriars Bridge at London, is faid to be 
two feet wider than this celebrated bridge, 

meats. 
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nents, is a kind of red plai(ler, made of pulverized 
narble and brick, mixed up with oil, arid is both 
beautiful and lading. 

Among the curious coUeftions of piftures at Ve- 
iice, thofe are to be preferred, which, fome years 
igo, were purchafed by the field marftial count Scu- 
.emburg, if it might be conjectured that they were to 
remain any confiderable time in this city. Some 
pieces by Caftiglione, deferved paCrticular notice, to- 
gether with the lad fiegej and the new fortifications 
of Corfu, which is not only painted on a picture, but 
curioufly modelled in wood. Corfu is not only a bul- 
wark to the Venetians,' againft the attack of foreign 
enemies, but likewife very advantageous on the ac- 
count of its falt-works, which, with thofe of the ifland 
of Chiofa, an ifland and city, not lying far from the 
influx of the Brenca Nuova, and twenty miles difl:ant 
from Venice, yield an annual revenue of upward of 
ive millions of livres. There is now a garrifon at 
bur thoufand men, conftantly kept in the caftle of 
!^prfu; and fince count Sculemburg caufed feveral 
lew fortifications to be added to it, mayjuftly be 
ooked upon as one of the fl:rongeft places in Europe, 

The ifland of Murano but a Imall mile diftanu 
Tom Venice, is governed by its own magiflirate, and 
aid to contain eighteen thoufand inhabitants. 

The beautiful {ooking-glaffes, and other elegant 
glafs-work, made in this ifland, have fpread its repu- 
tation into foreign countries; yet this trade is very 
much decayed, other nations having improved them- 
felyes greatly, and difcovered an art of making glafs, 
which far furpafles that of Venice, for largeneis. 
The Murano looking-glaflfes are only blown, whereas 
in other places, they are caft and ground. 

The Venetian clergy are in no great repute, either 
for Jearning or morals. The nuns do not obferve the 
ttriftcft difcipline, neither are thofe of noble families 
kept under a proper reflriftion : for as they do not 
voluntarily enter into this reclufc way of life out of a 

principle 
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principle of devotion, bift are perfuadcd to take this 
galling yoke upon themfelves againft their inclination^ 
ior the conveniency of tlieir families j they do every 
thing in their power to make it fupportabfe. The 
nuns of St. Lorenzo threatened to fet the convent Od 
fire, rather than fubmit to be brought under a greater 
reftrainr. The nuns, on account of their diftinguifhed 
rank, bear the title of exceUen^a. Tlie vulgar at Ve- 
ir>iGe, as in other places, are fuperftitious ^ but per- 
fons of quality are often known to run into the other 
cxtream, and not give themfelves any concern about 
religion. Their Ikill in politics has given them' ^ 
ckar infight of the indignity and detriment accruing 
by fubmitripg to the ecclefiaftical power, and encou- 
raged them to afl^Tt: feveral privileges and liberties, of 
larhich other nations have fufFered themfelves to be 
deprived by the encroachments of the pope. In err 
der to fupport and perpetuate this liberty, and at the 
iame time prevent difturbances, every perfon who eni* 
braces an ecclefiaftical life , is excluded from the great 
council, and from having, any ihare in the govern- 
jnent. 

The patriarch, who is at* the head of the clergy, 
ftiles \iimit\i Vhina mifsratione Patriarcha Venetiarum^ 
v^ithout the addition ufed by the bifhops of other na- 
tions, y laneta Sedes Jppftolica gratia. He is priaiatp 
(jf Dalmatia, metropolitan of the archbilhops of Can- 
dia, and Corfu, and alfo of the bifhops of Chrozzaf 
and Tercello. The touncil choofes him out of the 
nobility, and the pope confirms .the nomination. His 
power and dignity are but very inconfiderable, an4 
even at Venice itfelfl does not extend to the dean and 
chapter of St. Mark, Who bear the title of Primi- 
cerio. 

The number of churches, convents, and hofpitals 
at Venice, aie a hundred and fourfcore. 

In the ftreets, near many of thefe religious edifices^ 
are fet up white ftoncs, infcribed with the word Sacrum^ 
or // Sacrato, to know Bow far the privileges of every 
fue'i foundation extends, 

[From ' 
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[From the defcrlption given by Mr. Sharpc, of 
Venice, we have extrafted the following particu- 
lars. " Venice, with a few alterations, might ap- 
pear much more magnificent than it now is: the 
windows, inftead of fafties, are ftill, as in the other 
parts of Italy, made of fmall panes of glafs, incloled 
m lead, which is exceedingly paltry, and what is 
1^11 worfe, they are covered with iron grates, exaftiy 
»efembling thofc of our prifons, which makes a dread- 
ful gloomy view of the fronts of their pajaces. Thefc 
grates were formerly called gelofias^ but I queftion 
^yhcther they ftill retain that. name; for never wa» 
io entire a revolution efFedcd in the manners of a 
aation, as in this inftance of jealoufy.* In ancient 
days, wives were immured . in Italy, and hufbantis 
were jealous : now, no women on earth are under 
fo little reftraint, and the word jealoufy is become 
oblblete. The Ihutters of their houfcs are plain 
deal boards, tacked together without the leaft form 
or decoration, and not painted like ours in England; 
lb that when a palace is fhut up, it very much rc- 
fembles a bridewell, or an hofpital for lunatics. They 
likewife lay on the roofs of their houfes ,fuch heavy 
clumfy tiles, that they very much offend the eye. 
Houfe-rent is remarkably cheap for fo large and fa 
trading a city. A houfe of feventy pounds a year, 
I Ihould have guefled at near two hundred, and fa 
of others I enquired after. 

The republic is extreamly rigid in what regards the 
quarantine ; and indeed, as they border upon thofc 
confines where the plague fo frequently breaks out, 
they cannot be too watchful. There is not the lealt 
connivance ever praftifed j all letters, ta whomfoevcr 
direifted, are fiitt opened by the oificersy and then 
finoaked before they are delivered. Wene Mr. — 
to have handed over a; news -paper tome, and we: had 
been detcdbcd in the aftiojx, I muit inevitably have 
performed quarimtine in the Lazaretto, a ccrnain 
mrniber of weeks* A few ycaja lince, a jboy got on 
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board one of the vcflets performing quarantine, and 
ftole fome tobacco -, he was puriiied into Venice, and 
fljot dead in the ftreecs. There are many cuftotn- 
houfe officers in their boats, watching the quarantine 
night and day, who would certainly kill the firft man 
who lliould attempt to efcape on fhorc, before the ex- 
piradon of the quarantine. ■ 

The theatres are not now open -, but when they are, 
atl the world goes thither, particularly in the feafon 
of the carnival, where the barcaroles (gondaliers) 
make fo great a figure, that it is faid of them, what 
our BickerftafFfaid of the trunk-maker in the Taller, 
that what they cenfure or applaud, is generally con- 
demned or approved by the public : in fliort, that it 
Is the barcaroles who decide the fate of an opera or 
play. Thefe barcaroles are certainly fuch a body of 
lober men as in England we have no inRance of 
amongft the lower clals of people : in maflcing-time, 
however, they indulge the tafte of gaming, and 
doubtlefs often play with the nobles their mailers j 
but the brownncfs and coarfenefs of their hands be- 
tray their occupation : befide that, it is impoflibic 
for them to forbear making their boafts, or their 
complaints, of good and bad fortune, when their 
dialeft and deportment never fail to difcover them. 

The number, as well as the charafter of this pLople,* 
renders their body very refpeftable : when one con- 
fiders, that in all the great families, every gentleman 
keeps a diftinft gondola rowed by two men, except 
fome few who have but one rower, it will be readily 
conceived that the number of barcaroles muft be 
very confiderable. They are exceedingly proud of 
their ftation, and with fome reafon ; for their pro- 
felTion leads them into the company of the greateft 
men of the ftate; and it is the falbion to converle 
with them, to hear their wit and humour, and ap- 
plaud all they fay : bclide, the pay of a barcarole is 
about eighteen pence Englifh, with liveries and little 
perquifites, which, in fo cheap a country, is a plen- 
tiful 
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tiful income ro a fober man : accordingly, it is noto- 
rious, that all of them can afibrd to many, and do 
marry. 

The manner of rowing a gondola. Handing and 
looking forward, may be fecn in every view ot Ve- 
nice, and this manner is abfolotely neceflary for the 
guidance of a boat in thcfe narrow canals ; but it is 
curious to obierve how dexterous they are by ufe ; 
for it is very rare that they touch, much Ids endanger 
ovcrfetting, though they are, every inftant, within 
half an inch of each other. One cannot be an hour 
on thefe canals without feeing feveral of the barca- 
roles ftiifting themfelves; for it is a cuftom amongft 
them, to have always a dry ihirt ready to put on, the 
moment after they have landed thtrir fare; and they 
would expeft to die, if by any accident they were 
under the ncceflity of fuffering a damp Ihirt to dry 
on their bodies. On the other hand, it is curious to 
obferve how little they dread damp Iheets through 
all Italy, at leaft in funimer ; and the people at inns 
are fo little apprifed of an objection to damp Iheets, 
that when you beg they would hang them before 
the fire, they do not underftand you, and defire you 
will feel how wet they are 1 being prepofreflcd, that 
you mean they have not been waflied : in fait, un- 
icfs you have fervants who will dry them for you, it 
is in vain to expeft it (hould be done. 

Gallantry is fo epidemical in this city, that few 
of the ladies cfcape the contagion. No woman can 
go into 3 public place, but in the company of a 
gentleman, called here a cavaliers ftruenle, and in 
other parts of Italy, a ciceflm. This cav;i!iere is al- 
ways the lame perlon ; and Ihe not only is attached 
to him, but to him fingly ; for no other woman jo'ns 
the company, but it is ufual for them to lit ;done in 
the box, at the opera or play-houle, where they 
muft be, in a manner, by themfelves, as the theatres 
are fo very dark, that the fpedtaiors can hardly be 
iaid to be In company with one ajiother. After the 
4 opera. 
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opera, the lady and her cavaliere fervent e retire to hcic 
cafine, where they have a ttte-a^tete for an hour or 
two, and then her vifitors join them for the reft oC 
the evening or night : for on fome ftftival or jolly 
days, they fpend the whole night, and x^ke, mafs ill 
their way home. You mufl: know a cafine is nothing 
more than a fmall room, generally at or near St. 
Mark's-Place, hired for the moft part by the year, 
and (acred to the lady and her cavaliere •, for the 
fhuibancj never approaches it. On the other hand, 
the hufcand has his revenge •, for he never fails to be 
the cavaliere fervente of fome other woman. There 
^re many examples where the cavaliere, and riot the 
•hufhand, is the objefl: ; where the cavaliere is taken 
immediately into fervice, and for whofe fake the mar- 
riage is a pretext and fcreen. 

So many opportunities muft, therefore, render this 
republic a fecond Cyprus, where all are votaries to 
Venus, unlefs it pleafc heaven to pour down atore 
grace amongft them, than falls to the fhare of otker 
nations in this degenerate age : but the detraiftors 
deny that the hufbands believe in this partial favour,' 
^nd affcrt, they have very little fondnefs for their 
children, compared with the parents of other king- 
doms : they are the children of the republic, fay 
they, but not fo certainly the children of their re- 
puted fathers : the girls, therefore, are early fent to 
convents, where they remain till they marry or die,' 
and are vifited by their fathers and mothers feldom 
or never •, if they marry, they at once burft out from 
a fccluded life, and a narrow education, into the 
fcene of licentioufnefs I have juft defcribed. * 

This is the pidture of Venetian amotirs in the pre- 
fent age -, but charity would lead one to hope the co- 
tours are laid on too ftrong : politicians, however, 
pretend to give an eafy folution of this licentiourne& 
amongft the ladies: they tell you, that, in formci* 
times, the courtezans were a ufeful clafs of citizens, 
whofc arms. were always open to the wealthy, whfe-. 
1 thcr' 
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)ihkr they were young or old ;. that now they hive no 
iiich charadter among them, and the ftews that are 
tonnived at, receive only the very dregs of the 
eople. Every diflblute man of fortune is, there- 
ore, in a manner, dirivcri into the praftice of either 
keeping a miftrefs, or becoming a caijoUere fervente : 
the former method is more expenfive, and lefs ho- 
nourable s the lattet", confequeritly, the riiore pre« 
valerit. 

The bank of the Rialto is a very fmall office, and 
the whole bufinefs is tranfa6tcd by a few clerks, who 
fit in a fmall rooni like an open booth, which faces 
xht eichange^ The bufinefs of the bank may be 
dptly compared to that of a banker in England, where 
merchants depofit a large fum of money, and draw 

lipon the (hop for their dilburfements; — 

We have this day feen a wedding of two of the 
greateft families in Venice: I fay families; for all 
matches are rather alliances of families, than attach- 
itients of the parties married. Thefe marriages are . 
generally public, and the relations are dcfirous t6 
have as many affiftants and witnefTes at church as they 
can tiolleft : it is ufual upon this oecafion to fend an 
invitation to foreigners. All the women who are 
admitted, have likewife a formal invitarion ; but no 
gentleman is denied entrance. The ladies, who are 
the acquaintance of the parties, appear as gawdy as , 
their fumptiiairy laws will fuffer them ; but thefe laws 
oblige them to wear black -, fo that their laced ruffles 
and head-drefs, with their diamonds, are the chief 
ornament \ and, to fay the truth, though their dia^ 
monds are numerous, they appear to great difadvan- 
tage, by being ill-fet in a large quantity of filver* \ 
Thft number of the well-drej3ed ladies was only fif- 
teen ; the reft of this women iri the church were of* 
low rank. The bride alone was drefled in white, with 
a lohg train -, the bridegroom in the ufual black drefs 
of a Venetian noble, not unlike one of our coiinfel- 
Idrs iri England with a judge^s wig^ Slie was led up 
' V<jL. V, P toward 
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toward the altar by a Venetian noble, where fht 
kneeled, with her huftand on her right-hand. They! 
both continued on their knees till the ceremony was 
finilhed, which, with the mafs, was above half an 
hour. She was then handed out of the church by 
the fame noble ; and, as is the cuftom, flie curtfied 
and paid her comphments, en pajjanty to all hei's 
and her hufband's rriends. Upon this occafion there 
are epithalamiums pr'nted, and made prefents of to 
certain fpeftators and acquaintance. It muft happeo. 
now and then, that a rich Venetian has no fon ; in 
which cafe, a daughter may be a great fortune ; but^ 
in general, a young lady with fix or fcven thoufai^d 
pounds, is efteemed a good fortune; for the.ambi* 
tion of the noble families is to unite, as much as 
poffible, their riches with their name. The ladjea 
liere, as alfo at Turin and Milan, are generally very. 
fair : the^men are not fo handfome, but I think re- 
markably tall. Look at any clafs amongft them^ 
the nobles for example, and you will find very fcvr 
Ihort men amongft them."——* 

Mr. Sharpe rarther remarks, " Vehice, front 

its fyftem of policy, opens the doors of her nobles 
to very few ftrangers. No country in the world ad- 
heres more rigidly to her ancient laws and cuftoms 
than this republic. Amongft others, there is one 
ordinance that not only prohibits the nobles them- 
felves from holding the leaft intercourfe with foreign 
minifters ; but It is fo very fevere, that fhould even 
one of their fervants pafs the threfhold of an ambaf- 
fador, he would infallibly be fent to prifon. The law 
renders the life of a foreign minifter exceedingly 
dull and unfocial ; befide that, it ftops the channel 
through which young gentlemen on their trayels 
would naturally find accefs to the beft company. I 
believe the origin of this law at Venice, had its rife 
from a frivolous narrow conceit of preventing plot$. 
againft the ftate; but, in a fumptuary view, it may 
be ufeful, as it fupprefies that emulation in lo^uty^ 

wHch 
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Which the vifits betwixt their nobles and the foreign 
iijTnifters would naturally produce. 
• The nobles air faid to be above fifteen hundred in 
humber, and it will therefore be readily fuppofed, 
that far the greater part of them are poor ; as all the 
fons are noole, and they have no means of adding 
to their patrimony, but by attaining magiftracies and 
oteces in the government, which are not lucrative, 
cbmpared with Englifli en^lo^ents. By an anci- 
ent adt of the fenate, a noble muft not be concerned 
in any article of commerce, though it is whifpercd 
that Aiany of them have qlandeftine partnertbips* 
The fons too being iall nobles, they divide their 
ifftates more eqjia;!^ than in monarchical kingdoms, 
where the eldeft fon only, in order to fupport the 
honour of the family with the more fplendor, enjovs 
the title and eftate. It is true, that in Venice, the 
eldeft has fome benefit from his primogeniture; but, 
f6r the reafons I have mentioned, that benefit is not 
very confiderable. It is the ambition of every noble 
to. marry one daughter to a noble; on which account 
he fends the others to convents, that he may be bet- 
ter enabled to give her a fortune, and provide hand* 
fomely for his fons. There are four convents in Ve- 
nice, to which four hofpitals are annexed, that give 
names to the convents They are of a very lingular 
inftitution in one article, being open to a certain 
number of poor young women, who are thoroughly 
inftrufted in both vocal and inltrumental mufic. 
They exhibit in their churches, on particular days of 
the week, and fome feftivals, and arc much fre- 
queilted, as the performance is finer than one expedls 
in any other place than a theatre. The condition upon 
which they accept their education, is to remain in 
the convent until fuch time as their talents (hall in- 
duce fome one to marry them. This happens very 
rarely, fo that they generally fing on till their voices 
ate loft, and their names are almoft forgotten. The 
fbundef^ of this charity had, as it appears, too ex- 

P % alted 
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alted an opinion of the power of mufic ; for, hoi?-; * 
ever beautiful the girls may be, they trull only to 
their melody, being intercepted from the fight d 
the audience, by a black gauze hung over the rail$ 
of the gallery in which they perform : it is tranfpa- 
rent enough to fhew the figures of women, but noc 
in the leaft their features and complexion. 

The poor people live very well in the city of Ve- 
nice, which, however, may, in a great meafure,. he 
afcribed to their ignorance of gin and brandy. They, 
love gaming, and are, confequently, often needy ^ 
but the government connives at it, and are rather, 
plcafcd to have them fo : as for thofe who, by ficfe- 
iiels, or other accidents, are reduced to poverty, there 
is an abundance of charitable foundations ; however^ 
the fwarms of beggars are furprilihgly great. The 
trade of begging, in all catholic countries, will nc?- 
ceffarily profper, fo long as that Ipecies of charity^ 
which is beftowed on beggars, continues to be in- 
culcated by their preachers and confeflbrs, as the mpff 
perfeft of all moral duties. 

I muft take notice of fome difadvantages this city 
labours under. The water here is fuch an invitanon 
to gnats, that no ftranger to this place will conceive 
the torments we fufFered every day and night fiotn 
thefe infefts ; and it muft be granted that the canals^. 
at low water, are often, in the fummer, very offeii- 
five, perhaps unwholfonle. The breaid is indifferent, 
and the wine, as through all Italy to this city, very 
bad. As they liye in the midft of fait water, all the 
water they drink, except what is brought from the 
Brenta, is colledted from the rain which falls on their 
houfes : to this end they dig a well, which, at a cer- 
tain depth, they furround with a wall of terras, made 
very compaft, that the fait water in the canals may 
not tranfude into the well : then they lay a bed of 
fand, through which the water filters into the welt 
as they imagine, in the molt perfeft ftate of the 
pureft water: however, as every houfekeeper thioks 

his 
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his. well better finilhed than that of his neighbour, 
one. niay conclude that fome of them are porous, and.. 
do admit nipre or lefs fait water into then]. The 
frequency gf diarrhaeas is another argument, that 
the water they drink is purgative ; but perhaps one 
pf the greateft inconveniencies of thcfe wells is, that 
they dp not contain water enough for a family, in 
cafe of long droughts, which frequently happen in 
Italy. 

All pleadings at the bar mvjft be in the Venetian 
dialeft, which is unpleafant to the ear of a foreigner ; 
and though none but an Italian fliould dare to criti-, 
cife on the ftile and tafte of an Italian, yet a foreigner 
may venture to pronounce, that the Venetian diale6t 
is a corrupt Italian, as they have letters in their alpha- 
bet which moft pf the natives of this town can ne- 
ver learn to ufter ; and are therefore obliged to drop 
entirely, or to fubftityite others in their place, For 
example, iiii all words where the letter g is intro- 
duced, this obfervation takes place ; for, inftead of 
pronpuncing it in the words, Giudice^ Giulio^ Giovanne^ 
^nd a thoyfand others, they fay, DudkCy Dulioy Dio- 
^ann^y &c. and in the words Mangiare^ Ragione, they 
drop it alnioft entirely, and fay Maniare^ Raione^ &Cr 
Then again the TujTcans, and indeed th€ Italians of. 
jjlmoft every other ftate, pronounce the ci and ce^ as 
wf; (hpuld by putting an b betwixt the initial and 
final letters, as in the words chirp and chefs \ but a 
Venetian has not the power of expreffing thofe words, 
otherwife than^rp and fefs. 

If this ftrifture on their language be a little too 
bold, I may venture ^.t leaft to take fome freedoms 
with the indecorum of their bar. I fhall not enter 
into the particulars of the extraordinary forms of their 
narrators, their interruptors, &c. a noify, uncivilized 
manner of pleadings but (hall only defcribe, if I am 
able, the agitation and fury of the pleaders, more 
like that of a denrioniac, than of a man endeavour- 
ing* by found reafon, to convince the judges and the 

P 3 audience 
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audience of thejuftice of his client's caufe. Every 
advocate mounts into a fmall pulpit, a little elevated 
above the audience, where he opens his harangu6 
with fome gentlenefs, but does not Ibng contain hmn- 
feif within thofe limits-, his voice foon cracks, and 
what is very remarkable, the beginning of moft fen* 
tences (whilft be is under any agitation, or feeming 
enthufiafm, in pleading) is at a pitch above his natu- 
ral voice, fo as to occafion a wonderful difcord : thep, 
if he means to be very emphatical, he ftrikes the 
pulpit with his hands five or fix times together, as 
quick as thought, ftamping at the fame tinie, fo as 
to make the great room refound with this fbecies o^ 
oratory. At length, in the fury of his argument, h^ 
defcends from the pulpit, runs about pleading on the^ 
floor, returns in a violent paffion back affaih to the 
pulpit, thwacks it with his hands more than at firi]^ 
and continues in this rage, running up and doym 
the pulpit feveral times, till he has finiflied his ha- 
rangue. They feem to be in a cpntiaual -danger erf" 
dropping their wigs from their heads, and 1 am tol^ 
it fometimes happens. The audience fmHe now and 
then at this extraordinary behaviour; but were g 
coun4ellor to plead in this manner at Weftminftoi 
his friends would certainly fend for a Bedlam doGtou 
I take it for granted there may be forne few who 
fpeak wi':h more dignity; but the advocates I law 
were all men of eminence in their profeffion ; ai^d 
"believe me, when I afTure you, that the account J 
have here given of the ufage of the bar, is exaft .an.d 
fimple, though it may feem to favour of c.xuwa- 
c;ance." — 1 

In travelling from Venice to Vienna, the fliorteft 
road is through Padua, where you agree with a y^jt' 
turino, who for carriage anfi diet generally ci^argc^ 
from twelve to fourteen ducats for every paljen^er i 
but as few remarkable dbjefts prefcnt thenjfelves m 
that road, to fatisfy the c.uriofity of a traveller, our 
co'Dpany determined to take the way of Triefte and 
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Fiume, two places now famous for commerce, and 
fitmi thence to take a view of the natural curiofities 
in the duchy of Carniola. Thofe who art fearful 
of committing themfelves to the mercy of the fca, 
may perform the journey by firft going in a baric to 
Fofctte, and f|X)m thence in a chaile to Palma. Be- 
ing arrived at Monte Falcone, a bark may be eafiiy 
hired to Triefte. 

The mildnefs of the feafon encouraged us to take 
the Ihorteft way, by going from Venice to Triefte by 
fea, and accordingly we provided ourfelves with cer.- 
tificates of health, which are diftributcd gratis, at a 
large edifice oppofite the falt-office. 

Triefte is beautifully fituated on the declivity of a 
hill, about which the vineyards form a femicircle. 
The town ia but fmall, and -the fort, which ftands 
on an eminence, is furrounded with ditches 5. but 
ptherwife in a very defencclefs condition, and garri- 
ibned only with forty-five men. They are at prefect 
ierefting iome new fortifications on both fides of the 
narrow pafl[age leading into the inner harbour. The 
natives of Trieflie are accufed of being lazy and proud, 
never applying themfelves to any ufeful employment, 
ancj of being of fuch an envious difpofition, as to 
molefl: ftrangers to the utmoft of their power. 

About a German mile from Triefte is the caftJc of 
Servulo, fituated on a high mountain, from whence 
there is an inchanting profpeft. Near it is the mouth 
or entrance of a famous cavern, in which the lapide- 
ous exudations have formed, on the top and fides, fe* 
veral large pillars, and a variety of figures of white 
and blue colours. This cavern is very fpacious, and 
at the entrance into it, being on the fide of a moun- 
tain, upward of thirty ftone fteps are cut in the accli- 
vity, for the conveniency of thofe who are fond of 
the curiofities of nature. In a rock, juft under the 
cafl:le of St. Servulo, is another cavq, to the entrance 
of which you pafs over a draw-bridge. The inhabi-^ 
tants of the country, in troublefome times, ufed to 
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lodge their goods and eSefts in this cavern ; and b]^ 
drawing up the bridge effeftually fecurip them frod^ 
the enemy. 

Fiume is litpated in a valley neat the foa ; and 
noted for good wine, fijgs, and other fruits. 

Adifberg, or, in the Sclavonian language. Calk 
Pofioinay is fcveh German miles diftant from Fiume. 
After afcending about half way up the acclivity neat 
Adifberg, by the mill, you arrive at a large caverOf 
divided into feveral fpacious paflages. The fparry 
decorations of the roof appear like ificles, and won- 
derfully delight the eye. The fides likcwifc are co^ 
vered with the fame natural exudations, to which 
the imagination of the curious fpeftator frequently 
gives various forms, never intended by nature ; lo 
that it is no wonder to hear fome people pretend that 
they have feen the heads of horfes, dragons, tygers^ 
and other monftrous appearances. If a' perfon*s cu- 
riofity will lead him fo far, he may rove about two 
German miles in the fubterraneous paflages of this 
favern. 

About a German mile farther, towards the north- 
weft, are alfo feveral remarkable caverns ; in one of 
which, great part of the caftle of Lueg, belonging 
to count Cobentzl, ftands as under a roof. In die 
Sclavonian language this caftle is called Jamm^ 
which fignifies a hole or cave. 

About three quarters of a leagqe from Adlft)cre, 
is the remarkable fubterraneous pafTage, called Sti 
Mary Magdalen's Cave^ to which there is no going 
but on horfeback. The ftones and bulhes are exceed* 
ing troublefome ; but even this fatigue is amply re- 
warded by the facisfaftion a curious perfon ehjoysj in 
feeing fuch an extraordinary cavern. It is not, in* 
deed," equal to that of Adlft)erg in height, but in fe- 
veral other particulars, far fufpaffes it •, and I muft 
(Tonfefs, is the fineft I ever faw. You firft defcend 
|nto a kind of hole, where the earth feems to be. 
fallpri ipj for ten pac^s before you arrive at the en- 
trance. 
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%v^nce^ which appears like a chafm in a rock, caufed 
hy an cartHquake. Here the torches are lighted to 
jconduft travellers, the cave being cxtre^mly dark, 
and divided into feveral apartments or halls. The 
vaft number of pillars, fornicd by nature, in thisi 
wonderful cavern, give it a very magrtificent appear- 
ance, being exceeding beautiful, as white as fnow» 
and almoft tranfparent. The bottom is of the fame 
materials, fo that a perfon. may imagine he is walk* 
ing among the ruins of fome ftately palace, fur^ 
rounded by magnificent pillars and columns, (bmc 
entire, and others mutilated. 

At Planina, thofe who are curious take hdrfe, 
in order to vifit Cirknitz, about a German mile from 
it. This is but a fmall village, and of itfelf not 
worth feeing ; but the lake, which lies about half a 
league from it, is very famous, and has been the fub- 
jc<St of the difquifitions of many naturalifts. 

It is a common proverb, that in the Cirknitzer- 
fce a perfon may fow, reap, hunt, and fijfh, within 
the ipace of one year ; but this circumftance is not 
peculiar to the lake, but common to every other fpot 
6verflowed with water in the winter and ^ring ; but 
•what is really wonderful, is the ebbing and flowing 
of this lake. The former happens in a tong^drought, 
•whether it be fummer or winter; and the laft year 
•the water wr.s abforbed twice entirely : the firft time 
in the fummer, and the fecond in the winter follow- 
ing. The lake generally continues to ebb for five 
arid twenty days ; the water, during that time, run- 
ning off by holes or cavities, which are eighteen in 
number, refembling fo many whirlpools. The ca- 
nities do not abforb an equal quantity of water in 
the fame time ; for that called Ramine empties itfelf 
in five days, and in five days more the Vodonos be- 
coipes dry : five days after this, the Refchatto is eva- 
cuated ; and at the end of five days more the Koten 
pool is empty : and laftly, at the end of the fucceed- 
ing five days the Levifche i^ dried up. The water, 
• • during 
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during that time, is alfo abforbcd by the other thir- 
teen holes or whirlpools ; fo that in twenty-five days 
the lake is entirely dry. After a fortnight's fettled 
drought in fummer, the lake is obferved again to 
ebb •, but if it happens to rain for two or three days. 
It fills again. Inftances have been known of its be- 
ing dried up three times in a year. 

Any peafant may purchafe the liberty of fiihing in 
this lake for three fiebenzehner, or one and fifty cruc- 
zers, in which part of this lake he pleaies, and^is 
often as he will, till the waters begin to fall ; but on 
the return of the water, this licence mull be s^ain 
purchafed. Some of the pools or cavities, which 
have but few fifh in them, are given to the peafants 
to be cleared ; and when the water begins to fall, a 
bell is rung at Cirknitz, on which all haflen to tht 
jplace of mis gleaning, as it is called, from which 
only a few holes are exempted. What fifti is not 
confumed while frelli, is dried by the fire. Above 
one hundred peafants take the advantage of this 
J&fhery, and the men and women run promifcuoufly 
to the pools, quite naked, notwithftandin^ both the 
magiftrates and clergy have ufed their joint endea* 
yours to fupprefs this indecent cuftom •, which givea 
occafion to a great deal of laughter and indecent lan- 
guage among ftrangers who happen to be prefent. 
3efide, fuch GgKts are ftrong temptations to recTufcs j 
syid though the wornen of the lower clafs in this coun^ 
tfy cannot boaft of their beauty, yet they arc not dif- 
l^reeable to thofe who never fee any of the fex 
befide. ' 

Notwithftandiflg every part of the lake is abfolute- 
ly dried up, and nothing remains alive in it except 
the fpawn and young fry in Narte and Piauze, and 
the fifh in the river JefTer ; yet, on the return of the 
water, as great a number of fifh are feen in it as be- 
fore. The fifh that return with the water arc of a 
very large fize, particularly jacks, weighing from 
fifty to leventy pounds cachj a convincing proof 

that 
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that the refervoir which fupplies this lake, with wa* 
ter is well ftpckc^ with fifli. 

When great quantities of r^ip fall, three of thp 
cajities, namely, Koten, Jpnflenza, and Trefletz, 
qeft water to the height of two or dircc fathoms. If 
the rain continues, and efpecia,Ilv if atteridcd with 
cWps of thunder, the water ijTpps opt of all the hpte 
through which it was abforbed, thofe of Vclka ^n^ 
MalaKarloufa aloiie excepted, and the whole laka is 
again filled with water in twenty-four, nay, fometimes ' 
in eighteen hours. Some of thp hples or cavities only 
ejeft, but never abforb water ; while others both ejea 
and abforb, during the ebb or flow of the lake. * Noi: 
do fifh rife with the water throi^h all the holes, 
owing polfibly tp the narrowneis of the fyphon$ 
through which the water flbwi. Sometimes even 
live ducks, with grafs and fmall fi^ in their ftoqiachs^ 
have emerged from thefc .cavi^ties ; a fufiicient proof 
that there mufl: be a large lake under the Cirkpitzer- 
fee. The water in the latter fbniecimes rifcs luHcJ^ly 
ftve or fix feet above the ufual height. 

On one fide of the lake, cohHoerably above thp 
furface of the water, is a rock, in !which are two holes 
at fome diftance from each other; through botb 
which the water iflues, during a thunder ihower^ 
with great noife and impetuolity. When thiis.hajp 
pens in the autumn, a great number of ducks a|p 
gelled; thefe fowls are fat, of a black colour,' blinAi 
and almofi deftitute of feathers > but in about a fcffr 
night, are full-fledged, recover their fight^ and 19^ 
away. Each of thele apertures is about fix ieet dia* 
meter, and ejeft, during thefe ftorms, a con(|ant co* 
Jumn of water of the fame dimenfions. 

This lake has three pleafaot iflaods, befide a pen-* 
infula. Its greateH extent is a large Gercnan mile, 
or two leagues, and one league in breadth. The in- 
habitants call it Zerknifhu Jeflen-, the former de- 
poting a fmall church, and the latter water. The 
greateft depth, exclufive of the cavities and holes, 

is 
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IS about four fathoms. Strabo calls it lugeofff pal/ft 
dcm^ either from the town of Lueg^ not far frdni 
it;> KM* from its deep ^d cavernous bed. 

Being defirous ot viewing the imperial qvuclj^filyer 
mines of Idra» t determined to take (hfs fliprte^ 
road from Planina^ which lies through Loidfch ; but 
¥ras obliged to go by the way of Upper Laubach^' 
a town fituated about two German miles from Pla- 
nma. 

Virgin quickfilver, or fninera mercurit\ is that pre- 
pared entirely by nature, and is found in the ore of 
thefe mines in globules or little drops, and fometimes 
flows like the milk from a cow i fo that in fix hours 
a fingle perfon has been known to gather abpve fi^ 
and thirty pounds of this virgin mercury, of great 
ufe in making the noBuluca mercuriaUsy or lucid ba- * 
rpmeters, which being fhaken in the dark, in a per- 
pendicular direftion, emit light •, but brighter wheii 
the mercury falk, than when it rifes. 

Virgin mercury may be known by the fol]iowing 
experiment. Let an amalgama be made of mercury 
and gold, put it over the fire to evaporate, and -if it 
be virgin mercury, it will carry all the gold away with 
fe, wWch common mercury will not. 
i Every" common miner receives weekly, in money 
ttod provifions, about a guilder and a half, or 3 s. 6d. 
fBerling 5 but the health of many of them is extreamly 
knpaircd, being often aflfefted with nervous difor- 
dJrs, violent tremblings, and fudden convulfive mor 
tfons in their heads and legs. The quickfilver infi- 
nuates itfelf furprifingly into the bodies of many of 
thofe workmen. The fame pernicious efFefts have 
been felt . by goldfmiths, who cannot gild without 
ufing quickfilver ; on which account it is alfo fafeft 
to work in the open air. Thofe who filver looking- 
glaffcs*at Venice, are very fiibjeft to paralytic diC 
orders. *-On the other hand, there are inftances of 
perfons labouring under venereal diftempers, who 
have been cured by working in the quickfilver mihes; 

The 
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The penetraavc fubtiln- of mercury is Ins furpriiing, 
as it appears from accurate oblcrvations, tiiai a little 
globule of quickiilver, not CKceeding a coriander 
taed in magnitude, may, by only prefi^ it between 
tlie finger and thumb,' be divided into twenry-jevcn 
millions of imall particles, all retaining tbcir ar^n- 
tine luibr and gbbular fbxzn, as may be &en thnn^ 
a microfcope. 

There is a con&derable demand for quickfflTer at 
Venice, where it is ufed in filvcring looking-glafies, 
and fome of it is fent to Rome and Naples. 

From Laubach to Gratz in Sdria, are ten ftages: 
the third, namely, from St. Qiwald to Franzc, is 
very craggy; and on the road is a flone infcribed 
with thefe words. Fines Candoli^^ marking the ii» 
mits between the duchy of Caniiok and the oountrj 
of Cilley. About twenty paces on this fide of it is 
a fine fquare pyramid on a bafis of black marble i 
and on the top an eagle, with his wings expanded^ 
and looking toward Carniola. In his claws ace a 
globe and fcepter ; on each fide of it is a fulfixnc in- 
fcription in Latin. 

Two ilages from Gratz, in the way to Vienna, oft 
the right-hand of Retelftein, is a cave, out of which 
are continually dug large bones, called Umcarnu Fof- 
/&, not unlike thofe or Canftein. The entrance inxo 
this cave is very Ipacious, and under a rock« Thefe 
bones may be conjeftured to have belonged to fome 
wild beafts, which, at the time of the deluge, or 
fome other extraordinary inundation, had flieltered 
thcmfelves in this cavern. 

Laxemburg, formerly known by the name of Lach- 
fendorf, is generally the fpring-refidence of the im- 
perial court. A large plain in the neighbourhood, is 
very commodious for hunting the heron, a diverfion 
of which the late emperor Charles VJ. was very fond : 
but the palace is aot worth feeing, eitTiCr with re- 
gard to architcflure or furniture. 
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From Neuftadt, almoft to Luxemburg, is a vaft 
and barren plain : and I muft confefs that sU Siiria, 
and that part of Auftria bordering on ic, did noc 
anfwer the idea I had before formed of them, either'' 
in point of beauty or fertility. But from Luxem-' ' 
burg to Vienna is a charming country, and the road ' 
leading over Vincrberg, a imall hill, but affording^ 
an excellent prolpeft, is delightfully planted with 
rows of trees. 

[As we are going to enter the city of Vienna, the 
capital of the whole German empire, and the refi- 
doice of the emperor, it will be a proper place here 
to add a few words of general defcription, of the vaft 
colieAive body which compofes that celebrated em- 
pire! without defcending to minute particulars. 

Germany, which is called by the French Alle-' 
magnc, and by the natives thcmfclves Deutfchland,' 
is bounded by France, the Netherlands, and the Ger- 
man Sea on the weft i by South Jutland and the Bal- 
tic on the north i by Polilh Pruffia, Poland, and 
Hungary on the eaft-, and by the Gulph of Venice, 
the dominions of the ftaie of Venice and SwiiTer- 
land on the fouth-, extending from 45° 4' to 54" 
40' north latitude, and from 6° to 19° 45' eaft lon- 
gitude : accordingly its greateft extent from north, 
to fouth is fix hundred and forty Englifti miles la 
length, and five hundred and fifty in breadth. 

Germany is divided into ten circles, in order to 
promote and maintain the public welfare 1 for the 
more juft divifion and colleftion of the aids granted 
by the empire, either in men or money ; and for pre- 
venting and remedying the diforders in the taxes, 
coinage, &c. The circles have, however, no pardn 
cular regulation with refpetft to precedence, but arc 
yery differently -ranked m the ordinances and ails 
of the empire. Thefe arc the Auftrian, the Burgun- 
dian, the Eleftoral Rhenifli, the Franconian, the 
Swabian, the Upper Rhenilh, the Lower Rhenifli^ 
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Wcftphalian, the Upper and Lower Saxon. But 
this divifion of the circles is imperfeft, in not includ- 
ing all the dominions of the German empire ; for Bo^u 
heiiiia> Moravia, the Lufatias, and the SileRas, area 
not comprized within them i nor was a fufficient re^ t 
gard paid to the fitiiation of the countries. 

With refpeft to rehgion, the circles are divi 
into thole that are entirely Popilh, as the Auftrian 1 
and Burgundian j into fuch as are wholly Pi-oteftanu 
which are thofe of Upper and Lower Saxony ■, ancj 
into the mixed, to which all the others belong. . ._ 
The emperor's title runs thus, " F. by the graoR' 
of God elefted a Roman emperor, and at all times . 
augmenter of the empire of Germany." Next fed? 
low the titles of the hereditary imperial dominions. 
The ftates of the empire give the emperor the tide* 
of moft illuftrious, moft powerful, and mod invip-- 
cible Roman emperor j but the laft is omitted by_ 
the elefl-ors, 

The prerogatives of the emperor confift partly iri 
his being looked upon by all other crowned heads 
and ftates in Europe as the firft European potentate, 
and confcquently has precedence given him and his 
ambafTadors. With refped to the German empire, 
he is its fupreme head, and as fuch enjoys many pri- 
Tileges. Yet his power in the adminiftration of the 
German empire is hmited, as well by the capitulation 
of the eleftion, the other laws of the empire, by 
treaties, as by the cuftoms of the empire. Thofc 
privileges which he has the right of cxercifing with- 
out the advice of the ftates, are called his refervata ; 
but his greateft power does not confift in thcfe, which 
are far from being repugnant to the liberties of the 
ftates of the empire. 

His rights, with refpeft to ecclefiaftical affairs, con- 
fift in little more than confirming eccIeOaftical elec- 
tions, and fending commifTaries to the eled:ions of 
archbiftiops, biftiops, and abbots, that they may be 
4 performed 
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performed in due order ; but the commiflary is ne"; 
ver perfbhally prelcnt at thefe elections. 

With refpeft to temporal affairs, the emperor hss" 
the right of beftowing peribnal dignities ; as for in- 
ftance, the creating of noblemen, as lords, barons,, 
counts, who enjoy the dignity of princes, and of 
knights and gentry, as alio that of raifing countries* 
and territories to a higher rank j of bellowing coals 
of arms, as alfo the enlarging, improving, and alter-' 
ing them. He has the power of eftablifliing univer-' 
ficies, and enabling them to confer academical de- 
grees; of granting a right of holding fairs and mar- 
kets, and of ercfting any place into a fanftuary. He 
has likewife the power of beftowing letters of re- 
fpire, of fecuring a debtor againft his creditor, and 
of conferring majority on minors. He can put chil- 
dren who are born out of wedlock upon the footing 
of fuch as are legitimate i can confirm the contradls 
and ftipulations of the members of the empire-, and 
fo far remit the oaths extorted from them, that they 
may commence an aftion at law againft another, on 
account of the very thing for which the oath was. 
adminiftered. 

The emperor, however, has no right, without the 
confent of the collective ftates of the empire, to put 
one of thofe ftates under the ban; to exclude a ftate 
of the empire from a feat and voice in its colleges ; 
to interfere in the laws of the empire j to conclude 
treaties in affairs relating to the empire; to invfilve 
ic in a war ; to raife levies ; or to conclude a peace 
in which the empire is concerned; to appoint taxes 
in it ■, to regulate the coinage ; to build forts in the' 
empire ; or to determine religions difputes. 

The fuccefibr in the adminiftration is frequently 
chofen by the cleftors during the life of the emperor, 
and the perfon fo choien, is ftiled king of the Romans. 
He is clefted and crowned in the very fame manner as 
the emperor i and though he has properly no king- 
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A6tiii is aftually a crowned head; is faluted with thei 
title of majefty, and enjoys the title o^' perpetual 
atigmenter of the empire, and king of Germany. He 
bears a fpread eagle with one head, in his arms, and 
takes precedence before all other kings of Chriften- 
dom. 

With refpeft to the emperor's court and chancery^ 
he has for his affiftants the arch-offices of the empire, 
which are filled by eleftors. 

Of the nine eledors, three are fpiritual, and the 
teft temporal. Of the former is the eleftor of Mentz^ 
■i^rho is arch-chancellor of the holy Roman empire, 
and direftor of the eledoral college* The elector of 
Treves^ who is the fecond Ipiritual eleftor^ is th^ 
arch-chancellor of the holy Roman empire in Gaul 
and the kingdom of Aries -, but this is at prefent no 
more than a mere title. He has the firft voice at thd 
cleftion of a king of the Romans, and confequently 
precedes the eledtor of Cologn. The eledor of Co- 
logn is arch -chancellor of the holy Roman empirei 
in Italy, and has a ftcond voice at the cledion of a 
king of the Romans. 

The temporal eleftofs are the followirig : th(! king 
of Bohemia, the eledor of Bavaria, the eleftor of 
Saxony, the eleftor of Brandenburg, the eleftor Pa- 
latine, and the eledor of Hanover. The king' and 
eleftor of Bohemia is areh-cup-bearer of the holy 
Roman empire. His other prerogatives are^ his 
preceding all other temporal electors, walking in 
proceffion immediately after the emperor, followed 
by the emprefs, and the.eledtors of MenczandCo* 
logn; and in the eleftoral college he has a third 
voice. The eleftor of Bavaria is arch-fewer of the 
holy Roman empire. The eleftor of Saxony is ^rCh- 
marfhal of the holy Roman empire; At the diets,; 
and on other folemn occafions^ he carries the fworcl 
of ftate before the emperor, and at the coronation 
rides into a heap of oats, and fills a filver meafure 
with them. The eledlor of Brandenburg is areh^^ 
Vol. V. Q ehdiVibcr-^ 
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chamberlain of the empire, and carries the fceptef 
, before the emperof, and prefents him* with water int 
a filver bafon, for him to wafh his hands. The elec- 
tor Palatine has the ofEce of arch-treafurer, and? 
throughout all Germany is proteftor of the order of 
St. John ; he can alfo raife nobles and gentlenieii to 
the degree of counts. The eleftor of Bavaria being 
put under the ban of the empire, and the Palatine 
obtaining the office of arch-fewer, the eleftor of 
Brunfwic Lunenburg alfo obtained the office of arch- 
treafurer, ^ title which he ftill bears, till another 
fuitable office be found him. He enjoys the alter- 
nate fucceffion of the biftiopric of Ofnaburg, witk 
fome other rights and privileges ; and his eleftoral* 
jurifdiftion extends both to the territories of Hano- 
ver and Zell. Indeed, the emperor Leopold raifed 
the illuftrious houfe of Hanover, on account of the 
extraordinary fervices boih he and the empire had 
received from it, to the eleftoral dignity, (b early as 
the year 1692 ; but thofe ekdlors obtained neither 
ar feac nor a voice in the eledoral college tiH the year 
1708. * '. 

After thefe follow in rank the princes of the em- 
pire, who are partly fpiritual and partly temporal ; 
partly old, and partly new, or firft raifed to that dig- 
nity fince the reign of Ferdinand II. The fpiritual 
princes are either archbifhops, bifhop's, or princely 
abbots •, and to them likewife belong the Teutonic 
matters, together with the mafterfhip of the order of 
St. John. Among the temporal princes is an arch- 
duke, and the reft are either dukes, palfgraves, mar* 
graves, landgraves, burgraves, princes, or princely 
counts. 

The diet of the empire is an aflembly of the em- 
peror, and of all the ftates, or their envoys and ple- 
nipotentiaries, in order to conruk and take refolution^ 
in fuch affairs as conqern the whole German empire* 
The diet is fumrrroned by the emperor, who, after 
confulting with the eledors, appoints, the time and 

place 
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place where it fhall meet, which muft be within the 
• German dominions. The emperor either aflifts at it 
.in perfon, or has a principal commiffary, who is ge- 
nerally an old imperial aulic counfellor, and a perlbn 
of learning raifed to the dignity of a baron. 
. The refpedive ftates may either appear themfelves, 
pr by their envoys -, or charge another ftatc, or its,en- 
;^oys, with their voice. 

The ttates of the empire, in their confultationr, 
divide into three colleges, the eleftoral, the princely, 
and the <:ollege of the imperial cities : each of the 
two firft, which are called the higher colleges of the 
empire, has a principal and bye- chamber of its own ; 
but all the three colleges meet to hear the imperial 
propofals, and at the exchanging of the conclufions 
of both the higher colleges againft the imperial ci- 
ties, in the hall of correlatives.] 

The city of Vienna is not of itfelf very large ; 
conGfting only of twelve hundred and thirty-two 
houfes ; and a walk round the ramparts may be per- 
formed in little more than an hour. The number of 
its inhabitants, from exaft computations, amounts 
to fifty thoufand : but the fuburbs, which extend be- 
tween five and fix hundred common paces from the 
fortifications, occupy a large fpace of ground \ fo that 
it would take" four hours to ride round the line 
thrown up againft the malecontents of Hungary in 
1704, though this, on both fides, only extends to 
Leopoldftadt. If therefore the whole fuburbs be in- 
cluded under the name of Vienna, the number of in- 
habitants will amount to between three hundred and 
three hundred and fifty thoufand ; of which the bu- 
rials are annually about feven thoufand. The ftreets 
in the city are very narrow and crooked. The im- 
perial court has the privilege of quartering foldiers 
in the fecond ftory of each citizen's heule; and as this 
is a great diminution of the proprietor's rents, befide 
the narrownefs of the fronts, the citizens endeavour 
to make themfelves amends by the height of the 

0^2 build- 
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buildings ; fo that the houfes in Vienna arc from CiK 
to feven ftories high : one of thefe, in the fquare, cal-- 
led Ilof, has on one fide feven ftories, and on the 
other eight. 

There are in Paris more magnificent houfes than 
at Vienna, but the courts before then, and the gates, 
which are generally (hut, greatly diminifli their ap- 
pearance. The palaces in Vienna are indeed gene- 
rally hid, as it were, in narrow ftreets ; but in ftate- 
linefs and extent, they very far furpafs thofe at Paris, 
efpecially if the gfand ftrudtures in the fuburbs are 
included. 

A perfon of quality and fortune, who is fond of 
gaming, may here indulge that difpofition to the full, 
and is fure of being received in all aflemblies. But 
it is neccfJary, previoufly, to weigh the ftate of your 
purfe, before you engage too far, as gaming is here 
carried to a very great height. 

Befide the aflemblies of the firft nobility, here are 
many others, confifting of fuch perfons as are not 
admitted into thofe of the beft quality; for Vienna 
fwarms with upftart noblemen, or with perfons who 
give themfelves out for fuch, though really they havc^ 
no claim to nobility. As foon as a man becomes mat- 
ter of a fortune, his head is turned with the thoughts 
of a patent of nobility, and few fet out with lefs than 
the title of a baron. 

Among thofe who live moft agreeably at Vienna, 
are the proftors or attornies of the imperial court of 
juftice, fome of whom acquire annually upward of 
ten thoufand guilders, each equal to two fhillings and 
four pence. Moft citizens employ fuch an agent or 
attorney at the rate of twenty-four, to thirty guilders 
a year, for managing any proccfles; a nobleman 
thirty-fix guilders. I'he Proteftants are allowed the 
public exercife of their religion at the houfes of the 
Swedifti, Danifh, and Dutch ambaflTadors ; but they 
muft take care not to meet a proceflion of the hoft, 
unlefs they think proper to pay the ufuai adoration. 

The 
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The imperial park, or paddock, called Prater, an 
ifland in the Danube, is much frequented in the 
ipring for its pleafant airy walks. The Au-Garten 
is op n all the year, where the walks, hedges, and 
groves are fo pleafant, that it is generally frequented 
by peribns ot diftinftion. Befide the imperial riding- 
houfe, thofe of the princes Schv/artzenberg, Lichten- 
ftein, Dietrickftein, count Staremberg, and efpeci- 
jally that of count Paar in Alfter-llreetj ar/C well 
worth feeing. 

The trade of Vienna is little anfwerable to its 
Jargenefs and convenient fituation. This is partly 
owing to the heavy duties on mod commodities 
brought hither, particularly thofe on wine, oxen, and 
other provifions coming out of Hungary. The eaft- 
country company pay three per cent, for all they im- 
port, which has caufed them to raife their prices con- 
fiderably. 

[Lady Montagu affords us the following entertain- 
ing particulars relating to this famous city. 

" We travelled by water from Ratifbori, a jour- 
ney perfectly agreeable, down the Danube^ in one 
ot t lofe little veflels, that they, very properly, call 
wooden houfes, having in them all the conveniens 
cies of. a palace, (loves in the chambers, kitchens, 
&c. They are rowed by twelve nien each, and move 
with fuch an incredible fwiftnefs, that in the famie 
day you have the pleafure of a vaft variety of prof- 
pe6ts : and within the (pace of a few hours, you have 
the pleafure of feeing a populous city, adorned with ' 
magnificent palaces, and the mod romantic folitudes, 
which appear diftant from the commerce of mankind, 
the banks of the Danube being charmingly diverfified 
with woods, rocks, mountains covered with vines, 
fields of corn, large cities, and ruins of antient caftles. 
I faw the great towns of Paffau and Lintz, famous 
for the retreat of the imperial court, when Vienna 
was befieged. This town, which has the honour of 
being the emperor's refide.nce, did not at all anfv,'cr 

Q.3 niy 
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my expedtation, nor ideas of it, bcmg much lefi 
than 1 expefted to find it: the ftrects are very clofe; 
and fo narrow, one cannot obferve the fine fronts of 
the palaces, though many of them very well defervc 
obfervation, being truly magnificent. They are built 
of fine \,I»'te ftone, and are exceflive high. For as 
the tpwa is too little for the number of the people, 
who defire to live in it,- the builders feem to havo 
projefted to repair that misfortune, by clapping one 
town on the top of another, moft of the houfes being 
of five, and fome of them of fix ftories. You may 
eafily imagine that, the ftreets being fo narrow, the 
ropms are extreamly dark, and what is an inconvc- 
;niency much more intolerable in my opinion, there 
is no houfe has fo few. as fiv6 or fix families in it 
The apartments of the greateft ladies, and even 'of 
the miniflers of ftate, are divided, but by a parti- 
tion, from that of a taylor or fhoe-lnaker •, and I 
know no body that has above two floors in any houfe, 
one for their own ufe, and one higher for their fcr- 
vants. Thofe that have houfes^of their own, let out 
the reft of them to whoever will take them, and 
thus the great flairs (which are all of ftone) areas 
common and as dirty as the ftreet. 'Tis true, when 
you have once travelled through them, nothing can 
be more furprifingly magnificent than the apart^ 
ments. They are commonly a fuite of eight or ten 
•large rooms, all inlaid, the doors and windows richly 
carved and gilt, and the furniture fuch as is feldoni 
feen in the palaces of fovereign princes in other couh-i 
tries. Their apartments are adorned with hangings 
of the fineft tapeftry of Bruffels, prodigious large 
looking-glafles in filver frames, fine japan tables, 
beds, chairs, canopies, and window- curtains of the 
richeft Genoa damafk or- velvet, almoft covered with 
gold-lace or embroidery, • AH this is made gay by 
pictures and vaft jars of japan China, and large luftres 
of rock cryftal. I have already had the honour of 
being invited to dinner by feveral of the fir ft people 
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ef quality, and I muft do them the juftice to fay, the 
jgood tafte and magnificence of their tables very well 
^nicwcT to that of their furniture. I have been more 
than once entertained with fifty dilhes of meat, all ' 
ferved in filver, and well drefled ; the deflert propor- 
;tionable, ferved in the fineft china. But the variety 
and richnefs of their wines, is what appears the moft 
furprifing. The conftant way is, to lay a lift of their 
names upon thp plates of their guefts along with the 
napkins, and I have counted feveral times, to the 
number of eighteen different forts, all exquifite in 

their kinds. 1 muft own, I never faw a place fo 

perfeftly delightful as the Fauxbourg of Vienna. 
Jt is very large, andalmoft wholly compofed of de- 
licious palaces. If the emperor found it proper to 
permit the gates of the town to be laid open, that 
the Fauxbourgs rnight be joined to it, he would have 
one of the largeft and beft built cities in Europe. — 
I have fo far wandered from the difcipline of the 
church of England, as to have been laft Sunday at 
the opera, which, was performed in the garden of the 
Favorita ; and I was fo much pleafed with it, I have 
not yet repented my feeing it. Nothing of that 
kind ever was more magnificent ; and I can eafily be- 
Jieve, what I am told, that the decorations and ha- 
bits coft the emperor thirty thoufand pounds fter- 
Jing. The ftage was built over a very large canal, 
and at the beginning of the fecond adt, . divided 
into two parts, difcovering the' water, on which 
there immediately came, from different parts, two 
fleets of little gilded veflels, that gave the reprcfcn- 
lation of a naval fight. It is not eafy to imagine the 
beauty of this fcene, which I took particular notice 
ef. But all the reft were perfectly fine in their kind. 
The (tory of the'pperais the enchantment of Alcina, 
which gives opportunities forgreat variety of machines 
and changes of the fcenes, which are performed with 
a furprifing fwiftnefs. The theatre is fo large that it 
js hard to carry the eye to the end of it, and the 

Q^A. habits 
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habits in the utmoft magnificence, to the nunfiber df 
one hundred and eight. No houfe could hold fuch 
large decorations •, but the ladies all fitting in the 
open air, expofes'them to great inconveniencies : 
there is but one canopy for the imperial family: 
and the firft night it was reprefented, a (hower or 
rain happening, the opera was broke ojfF, and the 
company crouded away in fuch confufion, that I was 

almofl. fqueezed to death. But if their operas are 

thus delightful, their comejdies are, in as high a de- 
gree, ridiculous. They have but one play-houfe, . 
where I had the curiofity to go to a German cojnedy, 
and was very glad it happened to be the ftory of Axn^ 
phitrion. As that fubjeft has been already handlied 
by a Latin, French, and Englifh poet, I was curi- 
ous to fee what an Auftrian author would make of 
it. I underftand enough of that language to com- 
prehenc! the greateft part of it ; and pefide, I topk 
with me a lady that had the goodnefs to explain to 
me eyery word. The way is to take a box, which 
holds four, for yourfelf and company. The fixed 
price is a gold ducat. I thought the houfe very low 
and dark ; but I confefs, the comedy admirably re- 
compenfed that defeft. I never laughed fo much in 
my life. It begun with Jupiter*s falling ip love out 
of a peep-hole in the clouds, and ended with the 
birth of Hercules. But what was moft plc;afant was 
the ufe Jupiter made of his metamorphofis ; for you 
no fooner faw him under the figure of Amphitrion, 
but in (lead of flying to Alcmena, with the Raptures 
Mr. Dryden puts into his mouth, he fends for Am- 
phitrion's taylor, and cheats him of a laced coat, and 
bis banker of a bag of money, a Jew of a diamon4 
ring, and befpeaks a great fupper in his name 5 and 
the greateft part of the comedy turns upon poor Am- 
phitrion's being tormented by thefe people for theif 
(debts. Mercury ufes Sofia in the fame manner. But 
1 could not eafily pardon the liberty the poet has 
faken of larding his play with, not only indecent ex- 

prefiions. 
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Ijirefiions, but fuch grofs words, as I do not thinly 
pur mob would fufFcr from a mountebank. Befide, 
the two Sofia's very fairly let down their breeches in 
the direft view of the boxes, which were full of people 
.of the firft rank that feemed very well pleafed with 
(their entertainment, and aflured me this was a cele- 
brated piece, I Ihall conclude my letter with this 
remarkable relation, very well vyorthy the ferious con- 
fideration of Mr. Collier. 

In order to go to court, continues lady Montagu, 
I was fqueezed up in a gown, and adorned with a 
gorget, and the other implements thereunto belong- 
ing, a drefs very inconvenient, but which certainly 
ihews the neck and fhape to great advantage. I 
cannot forbear giving you fom<e defcription of the 
falhions here, which are more monftrous, and con- 
trary to all common fenfe and reafon, than it is pof- 
fible for you to imagine. They build certain fabrics 
of gaufe on their heads, about a yard high, confiftr 
ing of three or four ftories, fortified with number- 
lefs yards of heavy ribbon. The foundation of this 
ftrufture is a thing tliey call a hurle^ which is cxaftly 
pf the fame fhape and kind, but about four times 
^s big as thofe rolls our prudent milk-maids make 
ufe of to fix their pails upon. This machine they co- 
ver with their own hair, which they mix with a great 
deal of falfe, it being a particular beauty to have 
their heads too large to go into a moderate tub. 
Their hair is prodigioufly powdered to concer.l the 
mixture, and fet out with three or four rows of bod- 
kins (wonderfully large) that (tick out two or three 
inches from their hair, made of diamonds, pearls, red, 
green and yellow ftones; that it certainly requires as 
much art and experience to carry the load upright, 
as to dance upon May-day with the garland. Their 
whalebone petticoats outdo ours by feveral yards cir- 
pumfierence, and cover fome acres of ground. You 
may eafily fuppofe how this extraordinary drefs fees 
p|F and improves the natural uglinefs, with which God 

Almighty 
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Almighty has been pleafed to endow them, gen^J 
rally Ipeaking. Even the lovely emprcfs herfelf is 
obliged to comply, in fqme degree, with thefe ab- 
furd fafliions, which they wou]d not quit for all the 
world.' I had a private audience (according to ce- 
remony) of half an hour, and then ^11 the other la- 
dies were permitted to come and make their court- 
When the ladies were come in, (he fat down to quinze. 
I could not play at a game 1 had nerer feen before, 
and Ihe ordered me a feat at her right-hand, and 
had the goodnefs to talk to jme very much, with 
that grace fo natural to her. I expefted every mo- 
ment, when the men were to come in to pay their 
court ; but this drawing-room is very different from 
that of England ; no man enters it but the grancj 
mailer, who comes in to advertife the emprefi of 
the approach of the emperor. His imperial majefly 
did me the honour of fpeaking to me in a very ob-* 
liging manner ; but he aever fpeaks to any of the 
other ladies, and the whole- pafTes with a gravity and 
air of ceremony that has fomething very formal in 
it. — '• — I had an audience next day or the emprels- 
mother, a princefs of great virtue and goodnefs, but 
who piques herfelf too much on a violent devotion. 
She is perpetually performing extraordinary a£ts of 
penance, without having ever done any thing to de- 
lerve them. She fufFers her maids of honour to go 
in colours ; but Ihe herfelf never quits her mourn- 
ing •, and fure nothing can be more difmal than the 
mourning here, even for a brother. There is not 
the Icaft bit of linen to be feen -, all black crape in- 
Itead of it. The neck, ears, and fide of the face 
are covered w-ith a plaited piece of the fame fluff, and 
the face that peeps out in the midft of it, looks as if 
it were pilloried. The widows wear, over and above. 
a crape forcheaLJ-cloth ; and in this folemn weed, go 
to all ihe pu'olic places of diverfion. without fcruple.— 
Her ladyfliip fiuther remarks, that *^ the two fefts, 
that divide our v/hole nation of petticoats, are utterly 

unknown 
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iyiknown in this place. Here are neither coquettes 
nor prudes. No woman dares appear coquette enough 
to encourage two lovers at a time. And I have not 
fcen any fuch prudes, as to pretend fidelity to their 
hulbands, who are certainly the beft ' natured fet of 
people in the world'; and look upon their wives' gal- 
lants as fevourably, as men do upon their depmties, 
that take the troublefome part of their bufinefs off 
their hands. They have not however the lels to do 
©n that account •, for they are generally deputies in 
another place themfelves ; in one word, it is the efta- 
bliflied cuftori for every lady to have two hulbands, 
one that bears the name, and another that performs 
the duties. And the engagements are fo well known, 
that it would be a. downright affront, and publicly rfc- 
fented, if you invited a woman, of quality to dinner, 
without, at -the fame time, inviting her two atten- 
dants of lover and hufband, between whbm (h^ fits 
in ftate with great gravity. The fub-inarriages ge- 
nerally laft twenty years together, and the lady pfterj 
commands the poor lover's ejftate, even to the utter 
ruin of his family: Thefe connexions, indeed, are 
as feldom begun by any real paffion, as other matches; 
for a man makes but an ill figure that is not in fome 
commerce of this nature, apd a woman looks out for 
a lover as foon as fhe is married, as part of her equi- 
page, without which flie could not be genteel : and 
th^ firft article of the treaty is eftablifhing the pen- 
fion, which remains to the lady, in cafe the gallant 
Ihould prove inconftant. This chargeable point of 
honour, I look upon as the real foundation of fo 
many wonderful inftances of conftancy. I really 
know feveral women of the firft quality, whofe pen- 
fions are as well known as their annual rents, and yet 
no body efteems them the lefs ; on the contrary, their 
difcretion would be called in queftion if they (hould 
be fufpedled to be miftreffes for nothing. A great 
part of their emulation confifts in trying who fhall 

get 
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get moft; and having no intrigue at all is fo far a 
difgracc, that I will aflure you, a lady who is very' 
much my friend here, told me but yeftcrday, how 
much I was obliged to. her for juftifying my conduft 
in a converfation relating to me •, where it was pub- 
licly aflbrted, that I could not poffibly have comnwn 
fenfe, fince I had been in town above a fortniorht, 
and had made no fteps toward commencing an amour. 
My friend pleaded for me that my flay was uncertain, 
and Ihe believed that; was the caufe of my feeming 
ftupidity, and this was all fl;e could find to fay in my 
juftification, But one of the pleafanteft adventures 
i ever pet in my life, was laft night, and it will give 
you a juft idea, in what a delicate manner the belles 
paflions are managed in this country. I was at the 

aflembly of the countefs of , and the young 

count of leading me down ftairs, alkeid mc 

how long I was to ftay at Vienna ; I made anfwer that 
my ftay depended on the emperor, and it was not in 
my power to determine it. Well, madam,, faid he, whe- 
ther your time here is to be longer or Ihorter, I think 
you ought to pafs it agreeably, and to that end you 
muft engage in a little affair of the heart. — My heart, 
anfwered 1 gravely enough, does not engage very ea- 
fily, and I have no defign of parting with it. I fee, 
ftiadam, faid he fighing, by the ill nature of that an- 
fwer, I am not to hope for it, which is a great mor- 
tification to me that am charmed with you. But, 
however, I am ftill devoted to your fervice, and fince 
I am not worthy of entertaining you myfelf, do me 
the honour of letting me know, whom you like beft 
amongft us, and I will engage to manage the affair 
entirely to your fatisfaAion. You may judge in what 
ruanner I fhould have received this compliment in rriy 
own country •, but I was well enough acquainted with 
the way of this, to know that he really intended mc 
an obligation, and 1 thanked him with a very grave 
curtefy, for his zeal to ferve me, and only affured 
him I had no occafion to make ufe of it.' 

8 It 
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It is not from A uftria that one can write with viva- 
city, and I am already infefted with the phlegm of 
the country. Even their amours and their quarrels 
are carried on with a furprifing temper, and they are 
never lively, but upon points of ceremony . There, 
I own, they fhew all their paflions; and it is not long 
fince two coaches meeting in a narrow ftreet at night, 
the ladies in them not being able to adjuft the cere- 
monial of which fhould go back, fat there with equal 
gallantry till two in the morning : they were both fo 
fully determined to die upon the fpot rather than 
yield, in a point of that importance, that the ftreet 
would never have been cleared till their deaths, if the 
emperor had not lent his guards to part them; and 
even then they refufed to ftir, till the expedient could 
be found out, of taking them both out in chairs, ex- 
adly in the fame moment. After the ladies were 
agreed, it was with fome difficulty that the pafs was 
decided between the two coachmrn, no lefs tenacious 
of their rank than the ladies. This paiSion is fo om- ' 
nipotent in the breafts of the women, that even their 
hufbands never die, but they are ready to break their 
hearts, becaufe that fatal hour puts an end to their 
rank, no v/idows having any place at Vienna. The 
men are not much lefs touched with this point of ho- 
nour, and they do not only fcorn to marry, but even 
to make love to any woman of a family pot as illuf- 
trious as their own; and the pedigree is much more 
cpnfidered by them, than either the complexion or 
features of their miftrefles. Happy are the fties that 
can number amongft their anceftors, counts. of the 
empire; they have neither occafion f ;r beauty, mo- 
ney, nor good conduft to get them hufbands. It is 
true, as to money, it is leldom any advantage to 
the man they marry; the laws of Aurtria confine the 
woman's portion to two ihoufand florins, (about two 
hundred pounds Englifh) and whatever they have be- 
fide, remains in their own poficlTion and difpoial. 

. Thus 
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Thus here are many ladies much richer than thelf 
hufbands, who are however obliged to allow theiri, 
pin-money agreeable to their qualit}' -, and I attribute 
to this confiderable branch of prerogative, the liberty 
that they take upon other occafions. 

If I fhould undertake to tell you all the particularsf 
in which the manners here differ from ours, I muft 
write a whole quire of the duUeft fluff that ever was 
read, or printed without being read. Their drcfi 
agrees with the French or Engliih in no one article^ 
but wearing petticoats. They have many fafhions 
peculiar to themfelves ; they think it indecent for. a 
widow ever to wear green or rofe colour, but all the 
other gaycft colours at her own difcretion. The af- 
fembles here are the only regular diverfion, the ope- 
ras being always at court, and commonly on fomc 
particular occafions. Whenever theyhavc a mind to' 
diiphy the magnificence of their apartments, or ob- 
lige a friend by complimenting them on the day of 
their faint, they declare, that on fuch a day the af- , 
fcnibly fliall be at their houfe in honour of the feaft 

of the count or countefs fuch a one. Thefe days 

arc called davs of Gala, and all the friends or rela- 
tions of the lady, whofe faint it is, are obliged to ap- 
pear in their beft cloaths and all their jewels. The . 
millrefs of the houfe takes no particular notice of any 
body, nor returns any body's vilit •, and whoever 
pleafcs, may go, without the formality of being pre- 
sented. The company are entertained with ice in 
ieveral forms, winter and fummer-, afterward they 
divide into feveral parties of ombre, piquett, or con- 
verfation, all games of hazard being forbid. 

1 faw the other day the Gala for count Altheim, the 
emperor's favourite ; and never in my life faw fo many 
fine cloaths ill fancied. They embroider the richeft 
gold fluffs, and provided they can make their cloaths 
expenfive enough, that is all the tafte they fhew in 
them. On other days the general drcfs is a fcarf, and 
what you pleafc under it. 

But 
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But iK)w I am (peaking of Vienna, I am fure you 
€xpeft I fhould fay fomcthing of the convents; they 
are of all forts and fizes, but I im beil plcaled witfi 
that of St. Lawrence, where the eafe and neatnefs 
they feem to live with, appears to me much more edi- 
fying than thofe ftriiSler orders, where perpetual pen- 
Bance and naftinefles muft breed difcontent and 
wretchednefs. ^ The nuns are all of quality. I think 
there are to the number of fifty. They have each 
of them, a little cell perfectly clean, the walls of 
which are covered with pidtures, more or lefs fine, ac- 
cording to their quality. A long white ftone gallery 
runs by all of them, furniflied with the piftures of 
exemplary fitters ; the chapel is extreamly neat and 
richly adorned. But I could not forbear laughing at 
their fliewing me a wooden head of our Saviour, which 
they aflured me, fpoke, during the fiege of Vienna ; 
and, as a proof of it, bid me remark his mjuth, which' 
had been open ever fince. 

Nothing can be more becoming than the drefs of 
thefe nuns. It is a white robe, the fleeves of which 
are turned up with fine .white callico, and their head- 
drefs the fame, excepting a fmall veil of black • crape 
that falls behind. They have a lower fort of ferving 
nuns, that wait on them as their chambcr-miids. 
They receive all vifits of women, and play at ombre 
in their chambers with permiflion of their abbefs, 
which is very eafy to be oBtained. The grate is not 
one of the mod rigid -, it is not very hard to put a 
head through ; and I do not doubt but a man, a little 
more flender than ordinary, might fqueeze in his 
whole perfon. The young count of balamis came 
to the grate, while I was there, and the abbefs gav;^ 
him her hand to kifs. But I was furprized to find 
here, the bnly beautiful young woman I have feen at 
Vienna, and not only beautifj.1l but genteel, wictyand 
agreeable, of a great family, and who had been the ^ 
admiration of the town. I could not forbear fiiewing 
my furprize at feeing a nun like her. She made a 
6 thcufand 
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thoufand obliging compliments, and defircd me tS 
come often; It will be an infinite pleafure to me, faid[ 
fhe, fighing, but I avoid, with the greateft care, fix- 
ing any of my former acquaintance, and whenever 
they come to our convent, I lock myfelf in my cell. 
I obferved tears come into het eyes, which touched 
me extreamly, and I began to talk to her in that 
ftrain of tender pity fhe infpired me with ; but fhe 
would not own to me, that fhe is not perfeftly happy. 
I have fince endeavoured to learn the real caufe of her 
retirement, without being able to get any other ac- 
count, but that every body was furprifed at it, and 
nobody guefTed the rcafoh. I have been fevefal times 
to fee her; but it gives me too much melancholy to 
fee fo agreeable a young creature' buried alive.- I am 
not furprifed that nuns have fo qften infpired violent 
paflions j the pity one naturally feels for themy wheft 
they feem worthy of anothcf defliny^ making an eafy 
way for yet more tender fentiments^ 1 never in tny 
life had fo little charity for the Roman catholic reli- 
gion, as fince I fee the mifery it occafions ; fo many 
poor unhappy women ! and then the grofs fuperfti- 
tion of the common people, who are fome or' other 
of them, day and night, offering bits of candle to the 
wooden figures, that are fet up almofl in every ftreet. 
The proceflions I fee very often are a pageantry, as 
offenfive and apparently contradjftory to common 
fenfe, as the pagods of CMna. God knows whether 
it be the womanly fpirit of contradiftion that works 
in me, but there never, before, was fuch zeal againft 
popery in the heart of, &c.] ' 

The country about Vienna produces good paflure i 
and they begin to purchafe cows from Switzerland, to 
flock fome noblemen's eftates in thefe parts. The hill, 
called Callenberg, affords a very beautiful profpeft 
of the city of Vienna, aqd the places in its neighbour- 
hood. 

Baden, fituated near Vienna, is as much frequented 
for its warm baths as for afTemblies, and other divef- 

fiORS. 
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ions. Both fexcs bathe here without diftindion, in 
the fame bath, and at the iame time. The bathing 
frocks are made to cover the whole body : the wo- 
mens have their heads elegantly drcft, dnd leads ar^ 
fattened to the bottom of their petticoats , to keep 
them down. The baths are chiefly recommended to 
patiqjits in rheumatic pains, or lanienefs ; pains in the 
joints, or other arthritic diforders-, barren VromeA 
refort hither and find relief. 

Baden is three miles from Vienna. !6efore the ca- 
thedral is a fine monument dedicated to the holy 
Trinity. Thofe kind of pillar$ aire very ornamental 
to a city, and though feldom feen in other Roman 
catholic countries, are frequently found in the Au- 
flrian te;rritories. 

The imperial court generally refides iii fummer at 
the Favorita,in the fuburbs of Wieden. This is 
indeed a more comniodious palace than the imperial 
'cattle, the refidence of the court diiriiis; winter: biic 
neither the building nor gardens are of a magnificence 
fuitable to fo great a prince. In hot arid dry weather, '' 
the duft raifed by the horfes and carriages, between 
Vienna and the Favorita, would be fcarcely fupport- 
able, were it not that a cart laden with water, by 
eontihiially paffing and re-pafling, lays the duft, by 
means of a leather pipe, fo contrived as to fpririklS 
the whole road with a gentle ihower. 

The fine weather arid deliojhtful feafon inducea mc 
.to make an excurfion into the neighbouring parts of 
Hungary^ arid Ihall communicate the following 
•Ihort account of my journey: The diftance from 
Vieti'na * to Preft)urg, is reckoned ten German miles, 
but in a. pott chaile is perforrhed in fcvdn or eight 
hours. 

[Hurtgary, the antieht Pannoriia, received its pro* , 
Jent name from the Hungarians, a race of the Huns, 
a Scythian or Tartar nation, who in the nipth century 
took pofleflion of the country •, but the HungaHans 
ihemlelves call it Magyar Orfzag: th« Sdavonians 

y^t. V* - R- gi\^ 
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give it the name of Wergierfka ; by the Germans it 
is called Ungernj and Hungerland -, and by the Ita- 
lians Ungharia. 

The name of Hungary is ufcd both in u limited and 
cxtenGve fc nfe. In the former, this country is bounded 
on the fouch by Servia and the river Drave, which 
feparates it from Sclavonia-, on the eaft by Walachia 
and Tranfylvania •, on the north by the Carpathian 
mountains, which feparate it from Poland ; and on 
the weft by Moravia, Auftria, and Stiria, filit in its 
more extenfive fcnfe it comprehends Sclavonia, Dal- 
matia, Bofnia, Servia, and .Tranfylvania, lying bfc- 
tween the forty-fourth degree forty minutes,' arid tht 
forty-ninth degree north- latitude, and bttwttit thfc 
fixteenth' and twenty-fifth degree, fifty mitttlteS.csCft 
longitude from London.] 

The city of Prelburg lies on a plain. Its build&gj 
are very mean, and its fortifications confift: otity of ^ 
walk and ditch. The fuburbs are chiefly on air emi- 
nence, and the caftle on a hiU; it is fquarie, and 
adorned with four towers. In the lower fuburbs is a 
hill, famous on account of its being nhe place "^hei^ 
the king of Hungary goes on horfeback,and bratidifhts 
his fword toward the four cardinal points, to fignify, 
that he is determined to protedl his country agaiiOT 
his enemies on every fide. ' . 

The exchequer of Hungary i^ kept at Prefbutg, but 
is under a kind of fubordination to that of Vienna. 

The kvcn royal free mine towns are Cremnitz; Kor. 
nigft^erg, Schemnitz, Neulbhl, Buggahtz, Dufien and 
Libeton. Thefe mines are the fupport of 'fever^ 
thoufands, and the expence of working all of thehi 
amounts yearly to above a million of guilders; 

Tokay is fituated about thirty Hungarian, dtfixty 
German miles from Schemniti^, and ' is well' kii^wn 
through all Europe for^the excellency of its wirie; but 
thofe are miftaken who affirm that the traft of land 
on which this wine ^rows is very finall, and produces 
yearly fcarce a thouiand hogfheads j for all acquainted 

with 
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Nvith the country muft know, that the fpot of land 
which yields this generous liquor, is called in the 
Hungarian dialcft, befy alfya, " the country under the 
*^ hills ;" it contains above feven miles in circumfe- 
rence, and is intcrfoerfed with fevet^l towns of equal 
or better fituation than Tokay itfelf. If all the wafte 
ground in this traft of land was cultivated, no pare 
of Europe would be wichdut Tokay wine, as it is not 
a proper liquor for common drinking. If a perlbn 
purchafes. a large quantity of Tokay wine, it is proper 
to carry it away in carriages drawn by Hungarian 
oxcn^ which will turn to very good account. The 
chief place for intelligence in thefe affairs is Cafchati. 

Tokay lies in- a fine country, and is pleafantly fitu- 
Ated; the mountains here not being fo fteep and 
craggy as abogt Crenitz and Schemnitz. That the 
idr of a country abounding with hills and valleys i» 
more falutary to the human body than that of a level 
country, is very evident, both from obfcrvation and 
hiftory. 

The drcfs of the women in the mine towns is not 
difagreeable; their Ihifts are trimmed with ribbons, 
while others hang from their head-drefs down their 
backs ; but the* peafimts and clowns are but meanly 
cloathed. The men are particularly fond of a furred 
cloak •, and the women generally wear boots, and 
fome a long furred garment. Their Ihifts are coarfej" 
and fattened round their waifts with a girdle. Their 
head-drcfs is of linen, with two lappets hanging down 
behind. Blue is the' mod ufual colour worn here by 
both fexes. There is fomething very manly in their 
drefs i and it muft be allowed that the cloaths of the 
Hungarian gentry are very becoming. The commoa 
people in Upper Hungary, fpcak very little of the 
true Hungarian language, but polite perfons in large 
jiowns fpcak Latin, Gerrfian, or Sclavonian. The La- 
tin Ipoke by the vulgar is very indifferent, of \Vhich 
the hufTars afford a fufficient.fpecimen. 

• R 2 Six 
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Six or feven thoufand of the inhabitants of Schem-" 
nitz, which conftitute two thirds of the cityy are lu-. 
therans ; but the magiftrates are always Roman ca- 
tliolics. At Cremnitz, the magiftracy is fhared be- 
tween the two religions, but no protcil;ant is capable 
of any office ip the imperial minesr 

In Upper Hungary the protcftants are very nume-. 
rous, efpecially in the country; but in ibme places, 
they are forcibly driven to the Romilh .churches like, 
iheep. 

Buda lies about twelve Hungarian miles fron\ 
Schemnitz ; and on the left hand of this road, is the 
tpwn of Carpen, together with the niountain of th?. 
fame nanie, fo famous for being the fuppofcd rendez- 
vous pf witches. 

. They divide the diftance between Vienna and. 
Prague, into twenty-one ftages and a - half, but therei 
is befide the poll road another, le^ng through Snoim, 
Iglaw, and Dzaflau, which is fow miles Ihorter. . 

Bohemia is well peopled, and abounds in towns and 
village?. The ftate of Bohemia have been at the ex- 
pence of above twenty-four thoufand guilders for a 
€orre(St map of that kingdom, which was at laft exe-. 
cuted by that famous engineer, John Chriftophec 
Muller, 

Prague has broader ftreets but fewer (lately palaces, 
than Vienna. The bridge over the Molda, exceeds ijx 
length thofe of Ratilbon and Drefden;. being feven 
hundred and forty-two paces long ; and the breadth 
of it fourteen common paces : fo that there is roonk 
for three carriages to pafs a-breaft. It is fupported by 
lixteen pillars, and the fides are adorned with twenty- 
eight ftatues of faints. The crucifix, and the ftatue' 
of St, Nepomuc are of brafs ; but the refl are all of 
Hone. St. Nepomuc, who was thrown over this 
bridge by- order of king Wenceflaus, for refufing to^ 
reveal what the queen had divulged to him at confef- 
fon, i« now bec9m^ the patron of bridges, and by his 

fuperioj 
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Superior merit, greatly leflened the intereft qF all the 
other faints among the Bohemians^ 

In old Prague the jefuits have one of the largefl: 
colleges belonging to their order, except thofe of 
Li(bon and Goa. Two hundred and ter) fathers of 
that order commonly refide here. It is called Colle- 
gium Clementinium, from the church of Sl Clement 
adjoining to it. In the tower of jhe Clementine col- 
lege is an obfervatofy,' from which there is an elegant 
profpeft over the city. On the top of it i% Atlas hold- 
ing a large and curioufly contrived armillary Iphere. 
In the church near the Trinhofe is the monument of 
Tycho Brahe, who has rendered his name immortal 
by his chemical procefles, and aftronomical obferva- 
tions. 

They (hew here the apartnient in the office belong- 
ing to the Bohemian fecretary of ftate, from which, 
in the year 161 8, baron Slav^ta, great chancellor of 
the kingdom of Bohemia, baron Martinitz, grand 
marfhal, together with M. Platter, fecretary of ftate, 
were thrown headlong frorn a window, for warmly 
efpoufino; the intereft of the houfe of Auftria, contrary 
to the fentiments of the majority. This apartment 
ferves at prefent for the aflembly of the ftates. Thefe 
three noblemen had the good fortune of being re- 
ceived by a dunghill at the foot of the wall, and what 
is really furprifing, they did not receive the leaft hurt, 
notwithftanding the window out of which they wer^ 
thrown was twenty-eight ells or fix ftories from the 
ground i apd fecretary Platter is faid on this occafioa 
to have made a needlefs apology to the other two for 
his rudenefs in falling upon them. I went down jnt(^ 
;fhe caftle Moat to take a view of the place where they 
fell, and under a window which looks toward th? 
city, I found in the bottom of the ditch overgrown 
with bufties, a pedeftal on Which ftands a quadrangular 
pyramid, terminatihjg in a globe, and on that a cru- 
cijfix. It was er^fted in memory of the efcape of 
^jUiam Slayata, baron of Culm an4 Kofchemberg, 
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who was thrown from the above window oa the 2^d 
of May 1618. 

About four and twenty feet from this fpot, under 
a wuidow on the other fide of the apartment near z, 
common fewer, in a filthy fituation,4ands a tiiangular 
pyramid, infcribed on two of its fides with the words 
Jefus and Maria *, and on the third an infcription to 
perpetuate the lame accident. 

In the treafury at L oretto is (hewn a golden tri-^ 
^ngle fet with a variety of rubies, on which is ena- 
meled the image of the virgin Mary j as crowned by 
the holy Trinity. This was the joint ofiering of Sla* 
vata, Martinitz and Platter, as a memorial of their 
wonderful prefervation which they chiefly attributed 
to the virgin Mary. 

The white tower is a ftate prifon for perfbnsof 
rank in Bohemia. Formerly in one of the rooms was 
a fort of iron machine in the fhape of a woman, which, 
when any dtr linquent was brought near it, would em- 
brace him with its arms, and fqueeze him to death : 
fome are of opinion, this machine has been reinovcd 
to St. Peter*s church, where the upper confiftory is 
held, and particularly ufed for the execution of ecck- 
fiaftical criminals. 

On the radchin or caftle-hill is the palace belong- 
ing to count Czernini, which in magnitude is indeed 
inferior to Wallenftein Iioufe on the lower fide of the 
hill; but, with regard to the magnificence of the 
ftrufture, and richnefs of the furniture, has few equals 
in the world. It has been almoft a hundred years io 
building, and the grand hall is not yet finilhed. In 
a church oppofite to this palace the Capuchins have 
erefted a cafa fanta exadly refembling that at Loretto ; 
the walls within like thofe of the original, are black and 
fmoakv ; but in fome of the bas-reliefs on the outfide 
a very great difference is perceived, thofe of the ca; 
puchin Cala Santa being only of Stucco, and thofe of 
jLoretto of marble. The former are alfo greatly in^ 

lerior to the latter in the beauty and delicacy of the 
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workman ihip. Tbr treaflir^ amaTTrc in this zhzptl 
is prodigious, amc^iiniirg id icvcrai tan: o: goid. 

In Prague arc a hundred charcbr:^ ^ad amoii £s 
0iany convenis. Tht cirv is nx very popuiDus, in 
proportion to its exrm: ; for the whoit: number of its 
inhabitant docs no: exceed one iiun±-rd ani rwenry 
thouiand; Biry thou^rjd of which art Jvv.-, and ft- 
vcnty tbou£sLnd Chr..i.iaas. Tne ir:jic of this dry is 
inconfidcrablc, the Moldaw not being navigable. 

[Lady Montague wriies ihiis from Prague. — " The 
kingdom of Bohemia is the mofi dcier: of any I have 
ifeen in Germany. The villages arc fj poor, and ihc 
poit-houfcs fo miferablc, that clean 3raw and fair 
water are bleiiings nor always to be met "wdih, and 
better accommodation not to be hoped for. Though 
I carried my own bed with me, I could not fomeumcf 
find a place to fet it up in ; and I laiher chofe to 
travel all night, as cold as it is, i*T2pped up in my 
iurs, than go into the common ftoves^ which arc 
filled with a mixtyre of ail forts of ill fccnts. 

This town was once tlic royal feat of the Bohemian 
king, and is ftill the capital of the kingdom. There 
are yet fome remains of its former fplendour, being 
one of the largeH: towns in Germany, b'Jt, for the 
mod: part, old buiit and thinly inhabited, which 
makes the houfes very cheap. Thofe people of 
quality who cannot eafily bear the expence of Vienna, 
chufe to refide here, where they have aflemblies, mu- 
fic, and all other diverfions, (thofe of a court ex- 
^pted) at very moderate rates ; all things being here 
in great abundance, efpecially the beft wild ^wl I 
.ever tafted. I have already been vifited by Ibme of 
the moft confiderable ladies, whole relations I know 
at Vienna. They are drefled after the fashions there, 
in the manner that the people at Exeter imitate 
thofe of London ; that is, their imitation is more cx- 
ceflive than the original. It is not eafy to defcribc 
what extraordinary figures they make. The ptrir^n 
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is fo much loft between head-drcfs and petticoat, thaf 
they have as much occafion to write upon their backsjj 
*' This is a woman/' for the information of travel- 
lers, as ever fign-poft painter had to write, ** Thi^ is 
^^ a bear.*'] 

The dilbmce between Prague and Drefden is fix^ 
teen German Miles. 

Drefden his been long famous for its royal palaces, 
ftraight and uniform ftreets,' beautiful fituation, and 
fplendid court -, biit with regard to the number of 
houfes and inhabitants, is interior to feveral cities in 
Germany. The houfes in the fuburbs and city arc 
computed at about two thoufand five hundred, and the 
inhabitants of Old and New Drefden are faid not to 
exceed forty thoufand, above five thoufand of which 
at prefent are papifts. But iii this computation the 
garrifon is not included. 

The place which affords the greateift entertainment 
to a curious ftranger, is the Green-Room, or Mufeum, 
This co^e(ftion was begun by the eleftor, and placed 
in a green room, which name it ftill retains. Several 
apartments are, indeed, at prefent, green-, but the 
difpofition is now greatly altered, and the number of 
^uriofities fo far increafed,* that the Mufevihi confifts 
of fe ven rooms and a cabinet. The fee for Teeing thi» 
Mufeum. is generally difchargcd with four or five 
guilders, given to the attendant who opens the 
doors. 

The palace is magnificently furriifhed, and the 
drawing- roomsr particularly are worth feeing. 

In the year 171 1, a beautiful edifice, defigned for 
a green-houfe, was begun in the Z winger garden j 
but as another place appeared more convenient for 
that purpofe, it was converted into an ineftimable re- 
pofitory of medals, natural * curiofitles, aritiquitfes, 
jninerals, petrifa6tions, rare animals, irifeds, Ihells, 
amber of various kinds. In this ftru6ture is alfo a 
"library, together with an anatomy room, in which are 

a col- 
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)R coUeftion of all inftruments relating to furgeiy, 
phemiftiy, metallurgy, gecxnetrjr, ailronomy, mathe- 
piatics, mechanics, and botany. 

The royal Gordons are adorned with above fifteen 
hundred ftatues; the modern pieces, which arc of 
white marble, are difpofed in various parts ; but the 
antiques depofited in a palace ereded in the center of 
the garden. 

The ^enal is faid to contain arms fpr a hundred 
thoufand men, together with fifteen hundred brafi 
cannon ; among which the field-pieces arc the finalleft. 
Here are two large mortars, called Romulus and Re- 
mus, fent hither as a prefent fix)m the elednr of Bran* 
jlenburg, which throw bombs of five hundred pounds^ 

The Japanefe palace, near the white gate in old 
Drefden, was formerly a feat of count Fleming's ; but 
purchafed by his majefty for a hundred thoufand dol- 
lars, by which the count got twenty thoufand dollars. 
The quantity of porcelain, both foreign and made 
here, is immenfe. The veflels for culinary ufes only 
are valued at a million of dollars. In one of the upper 
ftories are forty-eight vafes of blue and white China, 
which the king of Poland purchafed of the king of 
Pruflia for a whole regiment of dragoons. One room 
is full of porcelain, faid to be painted by RaphaeL 
The red porcelain made here, that ftrikes fires, is now 
ordered to be antiquated, in order to enhance its va- 
lue. But the whole procefs of making it is defcribed in 
writing, and depofited in fome fecret place. TJie ma- 
nufaftory of common porcelain is carried on near 
Drefden; but the moft valuable Ipecies is made at 
the caftle of Meiflen. Botticher, the firft inventor of 
the porcelain, died in the year 1719. A ftate-bed, 
together with fome chairs formed out of beautiful fea- 
thers of different colours, and which cofl thirty, thou- 
fand dollars, are to be fcen in the Japanefe palace. 
■ ' The Turkifh garden and palace are in Plau-flreet. 
The firfl floor of this palace is decorated with great 
variety of pieces of painting, reprcfenting the cerc- 
- ^ ' ' monies 
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monies Jn tlic Turkrfli Seraglio, together with the 
bliths and audience- room ; a proipcft of St. Sophia's 
church, and icveral habits worn by the Turks in ge^ 
neral, efpccially thofc worn by the great officers of 
ftatc. 

Ai the king's country feat, at Ncuftadt-Oftra, arc 
fourteen tame (lags, which draw a carriage, and one 
is broke for thcfarfdic. They fee our bnlkly, but arc 
apt to flag very foon. There is alfo a white flag; .and 
one with two brandjftied borns growing 00 the right 
lide of his head, together wiih fome Indian ftags. 

[Lady Montague del'cribes the city of Drtfden as 
" the ncateft I have feen in Germany ; moll of the 
Jioufcs are new built ; the eledlor's palace is very 
handfome, and his repofitory full of curiofuies of dif- 
ferent kinds, with a colleftion of medals very much 

cftcemed. TheSaxcn ladies refemMe the Airflrian, 

no more than the Chinefe do ihofe of London ■, they 
are very genteelly dreifed after theEnglifii and French 
modes, and have, generally, pretty faces, but they 
are the mofl determined minaudieres in the wliole 
world. They would llilnk it a mortal fin againft 
good breeding, if they cither fpoke or moved in n 
naturiil manner. They all affcdt a little foft lifp, and 
a yTCtty jtilty pat ftep-, which female .frailties ought, 
however, to be forgiven them in favour of their civi- 
lity and good nature to ftrangers, which I have 4 
great deal of realbn to praife."] 

Not far from Drefden, in the road to PlaueOi '5.? 
mil! for cutting and polifbing jafpcr. Near this mill 
fome cart-loads of Saxon jafpcr are fl ill to be feen ; but 
the work is now difcontinued, and the mill ufcd in 
polilliing looking-glafles. In the firft ftory they are 
ground, and in the fecond polifhed. The water 
puts thirty-eight of thefe machines in motion, and 
two or three of the fmaller glaflcs are placed under 
fevcrai of them. The whole management requires 
but a few hands, and is far better contrived than the 
:ng--glafs manufacture at Paris. John Mechior 
Dillinger, 
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Dillinger, v^ho, by feveral .works in the rayal -Mik 
fcum, has rendered his name immortal, is one ojf the 
moft ingenious artifts of this city. He had twenty-fijc 
children by five wives, jWh^ the Czar, Peter the 
Great, was at Drefden, In the year 1.712, he chpfcto 
lodge at Dillinger's hQufc, with whofe contrivances he 
was fo delighted, that he ordered a model of his 
houfe to be made in wood, i^d fqnt into Rxjflia, as a 
perfeft fpecimen of a commodious ,dweUing. 

The DrieOcn, or rather Meiflen porcelain, is famous 
all over Europe-, and produces a very advantageous 
Srade. Wood and timber i^ a.nother confiderable ar- 
ticle carried on at Grimma. A .great quantity of 
paper is alfo made in Saxony, particularly at Drcfden, 
/Avickam, Pforta, Freyberg, Kirchberg, Tannen- 
berg,' and Luntzenau J and.exported by means of the 
Elbe. Liebenwirda, Dippoldifwolda, Waldenburg, 
and Wurtren, carry on a confiderable. trade in earthen 
ware -, but this, as we;ll as other branches, might be 
improved, were not all the veflels on the £lbe ob- 
liged to pay toll at two and thirty places between 
Perna and Hamburg. Mufea, Torgaw, Wurtzen, 
Eulinburg, and Merfcburg, are remarkable for excels 
lent beer. 

They have feveral linen manufaftures in many 
towns of Saxony ; and an advantageous trade is car- 
ried on with Hamburg .in canvas and fail-cloth, and 
the returns from thence are drugs, wine, butter, her- 
rings, and dried ftfli. 

jFort Konigftein is fo remarkable for its uncommon 
fituation, that I could not deny myfelf the pleafure of 
vifiting it. Pirna lies about a German mile from 
. Pillnitz, and in it is the caftle pf Sonnenftein, ufed as 
arprifon for perfon^ of diftuiftign, bpt neither remark- 
able for architefture or fortifications. 

The diftance from Pirna tp Konigfteim is along 
German mile, and without a written order from the 
governor at Drefden no perfon is admitted into this 
faJlle, It is fttuated on a rop]|^ cut fo fte<jp tbatrit 

appears 
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•ppcars qyite perpendicular; and the fort in raznf. 
places has projeftions, or baftions, which commanif 
the fide of the rock. The afcent toward Drefdcn i? 
fhc.le^ft difficult; biit well fortified and defended 
*ith three batteries of cannon. Wood and other lug^ 
gsgc arc drawn up to the fort by the help of cranes. 
The garrifon confifts of a hundred and fifty men onlyj 
but, on the firft alarm from the governor, the village^ 
are obliged to furnifli forae hundreds more. Konig- 
ftcin is always furnifhed with provifions for twenty- 
fix years ; and on the top is a fine meadow, a wood, 
and feveral gardens, in which are thirty-eight diffe- 
rent kinds of fruit and foreft trees. It requires half 
an hour to walk round the ramparts, and travellers 
are always fliewn the place from whence a Ihoe- 
maker of Drcfden, when a child, fell down the rock, 
without receiving any hurt. The fortrefs is furnifhe^ 
Willi five cifterns, or fmall refervoirs for preferving 
lain or fnow water, and in them feveral kinds of filh, 
ibr the governor's ufe. The water ufed by the garri- 
fon is drawn up by a wheel from a well, whole depth 
b nine hundred Drefden ells. Forty years were Jpenc 
In finking this well before a fufiicient quantity of wa- 
ter could be obtained. I obferved, that when a pitcher 
of water was poured down the well, it was exaflly 
five and forty feconds before it reached the furface 
of the water. It is always kept cleaji and in good, 
repair, for which purpofe general Kyaw, though no 
water drinker, contrived a machine for letting work- 
men down to the bottom of the well. But this is no^ 
tiic only monument he has left behind him; a large 
cafk was finilhed atKonigftein, in the year 1725, by 
his direction, fixtecn ells in length, and its diameter 
at the bung twelve, and at the ends eleven ells. It 
confifts of a hundred and fifiy-feven ftaves, eight 
inches tliick, and the two heads of fifiy-four pieces. 
Each head weighs feventy-feven hundred and leventy 
pounds. The cafit is at prelent filled with good 
Meiffcn wine, amounting to upward of fix thoufand 
quinul^ 
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quintals, which coft above forty thoofand dollars (<* 
6000 1. fterl. J reckoning the quart of wine only at fow 
Grofchen, or 3d. ^d Hnglifti money. Before tkli 
cafk was conftru6ted, the Heidelberg jtun w^ reckon^ 
cd the largeft in the world; but according to di* 
common computation, this of Konigftein contains (ix 
hundred and forty-nine hogfheads more than tlm of 
Heidelberg. 

. The top of the cafk is railed rounds and affords ji 
roofn for fifteen or twenty perfpns* Here alfo is > 
variety of welcome-cups, which -are oflfered to tho^ 
yho are fond of fuch honours. The vauk where t^ 
Konigftein cafk is depofited, as iq;' a. temple of 9^(Cf 
chus, is contiguous to the church. f 

Leipfick, is famous both on account of its tfadd^ 
and noble univerfity. The civility of -the inhabitanufc 
the fplendor of its iuiidings, and the charming gaxv 
<lens with which it is furroundedy rendj&r ij: far fupo^ 
rior to many capital places. ; . ..;; 

In the univerfity library arc a: gfcit number o£ 
Greek and Ruffian books ; and more manufcripts of ^ 
Malabar, written on the leaves of'pfilrn- treiesj thar>:ia 
any library in Europe. In a particular apartment is; 
a reprefentation of the two folar fyftecDS of Tycho and 
Copernicus, with all the vifible liars../ Ivach of thdit 
armillary fpheres are ten feet in. diameter. .Thfi 
maker -of them w^isMr. Semlerjiiminifter of St. -tJl-. 
rich's in this city, .. . -:,/ ' -;\- '■ 

The exchange is a beautiful; ft ruft pre, ^aadth* 
cieling of the great hall elegantly! painted. The Appet 
gardens are planted with a variety <rf".ycw trete&j ani 
ornamented withflatues, water-work§'ajgd canals, and 
in one of the latter a Bucentauru^K ■ In a flrufture 
near thefe wardens is a manufacS^ype of velvet, and of 
gold and fiivcr tifTue. , ... ' * . 

The diflance betvveen Leipfidc and HaQc is: five 
German miles. It was originally orriy a y iliagc, 'eftl^ 
Dobrdbl, or as the peafants (till pronounce it Dig-: 
;.^''' * brefala. 
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brefala, which fignifies good fait, there being rich l*a 
^rings at Halle. 

Being defirous of acquiring fome further knowlcge 
in metals, I determined to go from Halle to Eiflibcn, 
where, before the war, the copper works were in fuch 
condition, that above thiriry fmelting houfes wert 
erefted in the country between Mansfelt and Eillibcir, 
Thefe generally produced above a thoufand tons (^ 
copper in ayear, and every hundred weight of coppci 
■contained ten or twelve ounce3 of filver. " 

Eifliben is the native place of Luther, and amorii 
other reliques of that famous reformer, his wood^ 
bedftead is fhewn here. In the confiftorial chamber A 
Eifliben, is a print of Luther, faid to have been won^ 
derfuUy preferved in a fire, that happened at Artern 
■but if the fire at that place fpared Luther's pii5ture, t 
(hewtd no refpeft to the houie at Eifliben, where I| 
w^s born, which was totally conftlmed. Howcvei^ 
that the memory of it might not be buried in oblft 
"vion, a fchool has been buik on the fpot, and ov^p 
the door is placed a buft of Luther. Above tfii 
chamber door fVands a ftatue of him, holding a cru* 
cifix in his hand. - 

Weimer is diftant from lena about two German miici 
fituated in a pleafant country, and in a valley near thi 
lime. With regard to the palace of Wilhemfburg^ 
only the Corps de Logis, and one of the wings ar* 
finilhed ; but when compleated wiil make a noble ap* 
pearance. The old caftle near it, before which is a 
wooden bridge, is called the Red Palace. The duke'S 
library has been much augmented with the choicett 
books that could be procured. The cabinet of mtf-' 
dais, among which is the moflr valuable coUcilion of 
Saxon coins, wiis purchafed of count Haugwics, grand 
marfhal to the eletSlor of Saxony. 

The dillance between Weimur and Erfurt is three 
German miles. The whole piece of land betweer 
lena and Gotha is fo pleafant, and fo finely cultivated 
-^" 4 ' tb* 
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that if all Thuringen wais equal to this part^ it might 
juftly be reckoned among the fineft provinces ^in Gets 
many. A more deKghSul and convenient fituatiott 
can hardly be found in the eitfjnre^, than that of Er- 
furt, and the great number of (li?e^es ih thatf city 
give it a grand appearance. The river Gora fl^ir* in 
rivulets through moft of its" fire^t^. The number of 
houfes do not exceed twelve tholifandr ' 

A thoufendmen are in the gaitilbn ofEtfyrty con* 
fifting of five hundred of the ttx>ops of the cieftor of 
Mentz, and- a battalion of Emp*?rialifts. Ifl the rOad 
to Gotha is a fort called Cyriacfburg. Thft cicadcl 
of Erfurt or Feterflberg is for<fified ill thflT'iTOdern 
inanner. 

On a brid^ over the Gera is- a ftone^ n^k^ with 
ar wheel, iaid to be the center of the cityy Hegcr which 
isfhewn the houfe of the femous Dt. B'aHftujr. Go^ 
rha is three German miles from Erfbrt j^ the city^ lie* 
in a valley, btt the duke's palace ftarnds off an emi^ 
nence. It was. anciently calkd Gi^tAmMfteinv which 
name, after the troublefome times^ under duke John 
Frederick, was changed to F*ri(eden(fcihi 

The mufeum at Gotha contains feverai rcmarkr 
able curiofities ; particularly (eVeral ony:pes^ of divers 
kinds, wrought into various' figures,' and fo itn feve*- 
ral pieces of work, to the vsA^^ of fijfty thoufand 
dollars. . ; 

Befide the ducal palace, Frederickfthalr. fot enter- 
tainments and aflfemblies is 'Worth femng. 

The diftance between Gotha* and GM■nftad^^9 three 
German miles. The latter is fieuatedinar level and 
fruitful country. Near it the river Gcru- turns a 
mill or machine for grindir>g o£ corn ; and is at pre- 
'fcnt farmed for two thoufand guilders a year- , 

The road from Ilmenaw to Schluflingen lie^through 
p9rt of the foreft of Thuringeftr No grairtv) except 
oats, grows here; but this iSJ compenfated'by the 
great plenty of wood. Here are many. ircinwoi-ks, 
and the vaft quaritities of wood- prove oftKe utmoft 

advantage 
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advantage in fmelting the ore. Several fulpfhur mines 
tre alfo found here, and in difFerent parts glais-^ 
houfes are ercfted. At Mannebach are flate quarries 
iwhich prove of confiderable advantage to the country. 
In the flates aie often found impreflions of fifli and 
plants*. 

• . The diftance between Coburg and Bamberg is flit 
German miles ; the road runs through a pleafant val* 
ley, watered by the Itch. It will be neceffary firft 
to make fome obfervations on the margraviate of Ba^ 
reith, before I proceed to defcribe the . difficult road 
over theiiiountains. 

The margraviate of Bareith particularly abounds 
with marble of various colours, beyond any other pro^' 
Vinec of Germany. From Schwarzcnbach in the fo- 
reft, or near Prefcck, is. dug a grey fort of marble, 
with yellow fppts, which ihine like metal. In thd 
parts. about Dof in Voigtlande, they have a red, blacky 
and grey fort: fome pieces of the laft are varie- 
gated with. red fpots like drops of blood. Green 
fxiarble is dug at Naila, yellow at Sheitberg, and va;^ 
Tious kinds at Lichtenberg near Heerwagen, as alfo 
at Gold-Gronach, 

In the city of Bareith there is nothing remarkable 
enough to attra& a traveller's notice. The hermitage? 
not far frpm hence, built by the late marcgrave, hast 
Jbeautiful grottos, and excellent marble fculptures. . 
The road from Bareith over Hollfeld to Bamberg 
is mountainous and ftony, though not near fo bad aj 
that over Streitberg to Erlang. The lovers of pe- 
trefaftions may, in all thefe parts, find a great variety 
of fuch curiofities. 

The city of Bamberg, which was formerly called 
Babenberg or Pfaffenberg, lies in a delightful and 
fertile country. The clergy feem to have been good 
judges of the fruitful fpots in a country ; for we fel- 
dom meet with a religious foundation which is ndit 
poffeffed of fome of the beft land in the whole pro* 
vince wher« it ftandg, Bamberg abounds in all lord 
■ - " 'rf 
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jpf garden vegetables, fruit, grain, and wine; but 
dpfecially in liqnorice, which is exported to moft parts 
of Europe. 

! Under the jurifiiiAion of the republic of Nureq-^ 
betg, befidc the capital, are four other towns, name* 
ly, Altdorf, Herifbruck, LaufF, and GrafFenberg in 
the upper palatinate, and alfo above five hundred 
villages. In the city of Nurenberg are a hundred and 
twenty eight capital ftreets, and four hundred fmaller ; 
and it is adorned with twelve large, and a hundred and 
thirty-three fmall fountains, befide a hundred and 
fcventeen Wells. This city alfo contains .fixteen 
thurchcs, and forty-four religious houfes; twelve 
bridges, ten market places, three hundred and fixty-^ 
five towers on the city-walls, twenty-one thoufani 
houfes, and twenty-five thouland families. Yoii can- 
not cafily walk round it in lefs than three hours. I 
will not, however^ pretend to aflert that this compu- 
tation is abfolujely true, efpecially with regard to the 
inumber of villages, houfes, and inhabitants. The 
Regnitz, whiclt rUns through this city, drives about 
U hundred and fixty mills in the territory of Nuren- 
berg. It is the opinion of fome that Nurenberg is 
the centre both of Germany and Europe. 

Of what importance the ttade carried on by the 
Nurenbergers in former times was to Italy, appears 
"both from the privileges the German houfe ftill- en- 
joys, and the rcfpeftful letter fent by the doge and 
fenate of Venice to Nurenberg, when the former was 
tinder very gfeat difficulties in the year 1509. The 
trade indeed is at prefent greatly below its former 
flouriihing condition, and continually decreafing from 
that carried on by three other towns^ namely Erlang, 
Schwobach, r.nd Furth ; oqc third of the laft feelongs 
to the city of Nurenberg, another to the Marcgrav^ 
of Anfpuck, and the other to the chaptip: of the ca- 
thedral of Btmberg, ^ But notwithftaiiding all thi?, 
Nurenberg iaftill famous -for its manufa<fkM-cs, which 
tre Exported to all -parts^ of the known world : and 

VQL.Y. S though 
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though the toys called Nurenberg ware feem of littfe 
importance, the annual profit arifing from them 
amounts to a hundred thoufand dollars : and in the 
year 1728, the Nurenberg company fold as many 
. toys in Conftantinople only, as came to more than 
feventeen thoufand guilders. 

The council of this city has always two prefidents, 
who continue in their office four weeks only, when 
they are fucceeded by four others. It confiftsof 
twenty- four burgomafters, eight elders, who, like 
the former, are of the Patrician order, and eight 
mafters of companies ; but the laft are only fum- 
moned when any extraordinary deliberanons are on 
the carpet. 

Nurenberg has, fcM* many centuries, had the ho- 
nour of keeping the moft valuable part df the impe- 
rial croWn jewels, together with the. relic^ues belong- 
ing to them; The jewels are depofited in a feparate 
apartment, and the whole fhewn only to princes and 
counts of ancient families. 

Some time fince, a fociety was formed at Nuren- 
berg, under the name of the Pegnitz academy, with 
a view of improving and refining the German lan- 
guage and poetry. Their fcheme was not the befl: 
concerted^ fo that at prefent, though the Pegniti: fo- 
ciety ftill fubfifts, they have made lb fmalla progriefs 
in the undertaking, that they. feldom meet. 

The beft performers ift vocal mufic generally hold 
their meetings on feftivals, and perform even in pri- 
vate houfcs tor a fniall fee. Mufic flourifhes greatly 
in Nurenberg. 

Converfation with the fair fex is under much greater 
reftraint in Nurenberg, ^ than in moft other large xi- 
ties^ .a ftranger is hardly permitted to fee them in 
their private afl^mblies j and even the natives of the 
place, unlefs particular friends, are not admitted. 

It is now feme, years fince .a good porcelain manu- 
factory has been eftabiilhcd in this city. 

... I Thofc 
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Thofe who deUght in mechanic arts and manufac- 
tures, may here abiindandy gratify their curiofity. 
It is now fome centuries fince the Nurenberg artifts 
have been clafled among the beft in Germany ; and, 
indeed, to exhibit the merits of this city, in promot-. 
ing and improving ufeful knowlege of all kinds, 
would afford matter for a large volume, 

[From lady Montagu we derive the following re- 
marks relating to this city. — ^** I have, fays fhe, 
. already paffed a large part of Germany^ have feen 
all that is remarkable in Cologn, Frankfort, Wurtf- 
burg, and this place. It is impoflible not to obfcrve 
the difference between the free towns, and thofe un- 
der the government of abfolute princes, as all the 
little fovereigns of Germany are. In the firft there 
appears an air of commerce and plenty. The ftreets 
are well built, and full of people, libatly and plainly 
dreffed. The (hops are loaded with merchandize, 
and the commopalty are- clean and chearfuh In the 
other you fee a fort of (habby finery, a number of 
dirty people of quality tawdered out ; narrow nafty 
ftreets out of repair, wretchedly thinof inhabitants, 
and above half of t"he cojnmon fort alking alms. I 
cannot help fancying one, under the figure of a 
clean Dutch citizen's wife, and the other like a poor 
town lady of pleafure, painted, and ribboned out 
in her head-drefs, with tarmflied filver-laced fhoes,. 
a ragged under-petticoat, a miferable mixture of 

vice and poverty. They have fumptuary laws in 

this town, which diftinguiOi their rank by their drefs, 
prevent the excefs which ruins fo many other ci- 
ties, and has a more agreeable cffedt to the eye of 
a ftranger, than our fafhions. I need not be afhamed 
to own, that I wifh thefe laws were in force in other 
parts of the world. When one confiders impartially, 
the Aerit of a rich fuit of cloaths in njoft places, 
the refpeft and the fmiles of favour it procures, not 
to ipeak of the envy and the fighs it occafipns (which 
is very often the principal chariii to the wearer) one 

S 2 ' \» 
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Ss forced to coiffefs, that there is DtcA of an uncotii-^ 
nion underftanding to refift tbe temptation of pleaf- 
ing friends, and mortifying rivals ; and thit it is na- 
tural to young people to fall into a folly, v^hich be- 
trays them to that want of mOitey, which is the iburce 
of a thoufand bafehcffcs. What numbers '6f men 
have begun the world with genercJus inclihatidiii, 
that have afterward been the inftruments of bring-' 
ihg mifery on a whole people, beiiig led by a Vain 
cxpence inta debts that they could clear ho other 
way, but by the forfeiture of their honour,' arid wMdhk 
ihty never could have contraded, if the felpeft the 
multitude pajrs to habits, was fixed by law, ttnly io 
2L particular colour, or cut of plain cloth. Thefe 
rcfledlions draw after them others that arc 'too rrie- 
lahcholy. I will make hafte to put them INitof your 
head by the farce of relics; *rith which I have been 
entertained in all Rbmifli churches. 

The Lutherans are riot quite ffefe from thefe fol- 
lies. I have fcen here, in the principal church, a 
large piece of 'th6 crofs fet In jewels, and the point of 
the fpear, which^ they told nfi^ very gravely, was 
the fame that pierced the fide of bur Siaviour. Biit 
1 was particularly diverted in a little Roman "Cia^tho- 
iic church which is permitted here, where the pro-, 
feflbrs of that religion are not very rich, and c^tric- 
quently cannot adorn their images in To rich a mari- 
ner as their neighbours : for not to be quite deftitutie 
of all finery, they have dreffed up an image of our 
Saviour over the altar^ in a fair full-bottomed wig, 
very well powdered. I imamne I fee your ladyftiip- 
Hare at this article, of whicn you very riiuch doubt* 
the veracity : but, upon my word, I have iiot yet 
made ufc of the privilege of a traveller.'*] 

The diftaiKe between NurenbSrg and Ratifboh h 
twelve German ihiles, the laft eight miles of ^hich- 
is very craggy and uneven. A mile on this fide of 
Racilbon we crofled the Naab, arid a little beyond it 
afcended a ftccphill, from which wc had a fine prbf- 

\3 pe^ 
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pcfit over the yaft plain on which Ratifbon is fiti^ated. 
This free imperial city contains five diiffcrent llatcs 
within its circi^it, viz. the cathedral of Ratifbon, the 
Imperial abby of St. Emmerah, the lower minfter, 
the upper minfter, and the city itfelf. This fee is 
immediately fubjeft to the pope, without acknow- 
l?ging any metropolitan. In fhe qathedral are buried 
leveral bifhops of Ratifbon; and on the right-hand^ 
in the cathedral, a wooden crucifix as big as life, the 
hair of which the credulous vulgar believe continues 
growing. . 

The city of Ratjlboii h^s ^ goo4 library belong, 
ing to it in the council-houfe, but corjjcains n>ore books 
in the civil than municipal law. 

The bridge over the Danube wa§ l?eguil ii| 1135? 
and compleatcd in ^levca year^.. It confifts of free 
lione, refting on piles of oak, driyeo to a cc^fider- ^ 
able depth in the bed of the river. . The length . of 
this bridge is four hundred and jfeventy convnon paces, 
or a thoufand and ninety-one fe^t ; and cohiQfts of fif- 
teen arches. It is commonly laid of thp three prin- 
cipal bridges in Germany, that iJrelJjJen bridge is 
the fineft, thai;.of Prajgue the Ipn^e^ and that of Ra- 
tifbon the llrongeft. The jurifdiftign of the city of 
Ratifbon reaches no further than the fend of the 
bridge y and the town of AjphofF, on the othcf fide 
of the river, belongs to the. fleftor of Bavaria. 

The envoys at Ratilbpn, as reprefentative? of elec- 
tors, have very lofty ideas of their JoiEce and dignity, 
and affunie fuch flate, that when the widow of duke 
Frederic Hjerjry of Saxe-Zeitz, aprincefs of the hpufe 
pFHoIftein Wickfenburg, came to j)ay a vifit to the 
cardinal of Saxe-Zeitz her brother-in-law, her highr 
iieis could bwt Very feldom appear in, public^ becauf^ 
the ladies of the jeJicftoral cfivoj^s took the precedency 
of her. Tl^e etedtpVal envoys v/ere alfo for faking the 
iight-hand pf .a Bavarian prince, and likewife of a 
griqce of the houfe of Wittenberg. If fovereign 
brinces of Germany attend at the diet tbemfclves, 
^ " S3 ^ they 
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they fit in the college, above all the envoys of princes ; 
but the envoys of Auftria, Burgundy, and Saltfturg 
have, by prefcription, exempted themfelvcs from this 
rule, and always maintained the precedency, fo that 
the Holftein envoys never affift at the college when a 
fcflion is held. 

The envoys indeed regulate their conduit by the 
inftructions of their rcfpective courts : however, cafes 
may happen, in which favour may be fhewn to a 
party, even contraty to fuch inftruftions; namely, 
>\hen it is agreed with other envoys tp^ acquiefce in 
the majority of voices, from which the envoys are not. 
often willing to diflent. ' Several envoys fron\ princes 
of the empire are dirddled to conform to the vote of 
the Auftrian envoy. 

From the great. number of reprefcntatives, and 
their different talents, it is eafy to imagine that a pro- 
per fecrecy irt the diet is not always obferved. The 
J'ecretaries arc indeed neither admitted into the next 
rooms, nor at the conferences of the evangelic body ; 
yet the tranfaflions in both are foon known. 

It is a queftion with feme, whether the continual 
fitting of a diet be advantageous or not to the empc- 
for and the empire : for my own part, I cannot fee 
why it may not be anfwered in the affirmative. Th© 
emperor's minifter is always maintaining, that the 
advantages arc wholly on the fide of the Germanic 
body, and that the charges of the diet to the houfe 
of Auftri^ amount to upward of a hundred thoufan4 
dollars a year. But it is evident, that it is no lefs for 
the erpperor's advantage, as otherwife he muft, on 
every occafion, be obliged, at a very great experice, 
to fend an envoy to every court, of whofe affiftance 
he may, on any emergency, ftand in need : befide, 
it would be hardly poffible for the fmajl ftates of 
Oermany to defend themfelves againft the great and 
potent houfes. Perhaps one or two of the moft 
powerful ftates might find their account in the dif-* 
lOlutiott of the diet, but the general good of the Ger- 
manic 
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itianic body would inevitably fufFer by it ; and the 
confequence would be no other than abfolute anarchy. 

Foreigners can never be at a lofs for amufcments 
at Ratifbon, as they have free accefs to the canonefe's 
daily aflemblies, and a great variety of entertainments. 
Thofe gentlemen, who are fond of gaming, will alfo 
meet with perfons here ready to gratify their difpo- 
fition ; for it is not unknown how far an immode- 
rate paffion for this diverlion has carried fome Ra- 
tifbon ladies. As the ftates of the empire, who fend 
envoys to the diet are very numerous, and as every 
court fends frefh iriftrudions to its refpeft.ve envoys 
when any new affair comes on the tapis, the envoys, 
amidfl fo many vacations or adjournments of the 
diet, cannot be faid to have a very fatiguing employ- 
ment. ■ 

[Lady Montagu's account of Ratifbon cannot but 
prove agreeable. She fays that—" All the nobility 
of this place are envoys from diflferent flates. Here 
are a great number of them, and they might pafs 
their time agreeably enough, if they were lefs deli- 
cate on the point of ceremony. But in [lead of join- 
ing in the defign, of making the town as pleafant to 
one another as they can, and improving their litde 
focieties, they amule themfelves no other way, than 
with perpetual quarrels, which they take care to 
eternize, by leaving them . to their fiicceflbrs: arid 
ian envoy to Ratifbon receives, regularly, half a 
dozen quarrels among the perquiGtes of his employ- 
ment. You may be fure the ladles are not wanting, 
on their fide, in cherilbing and improving thefe m- 
portant piques, which divide the town almofl intoV 
as many, parties as there are families. They chufe 
rather to fuffer the mortification of fitting almofl 
alone on their aflfembly nights, than to recede one 
jot from their pretenfions. I have not been here 
above a week, and yet I have heard from almofl 
every one of them, the whole hiflory of their wrongs, 
\and dreadful complaints of the injuflice of t;heir neigh- 
i S 4 boursi 
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hours ; in hopes to draw mc to their party. But f 
think it very prudent to remain neuter^ though if 1l 
was to ftay amongft them, there would be nopofli-^ 
bility of continuing fo, their quarrels running ib high^ 
that they will not be civil to thofe that Tofit-idieir ad-f 
vcrfaries. The foundation of tfaefe eiverlaiting dif^ 
puteS) turns entirely upon rank^ jphcc, and the tide 
of excellency, which they all pretend to; Ind what 
is very hard, will give it to no body. • For my -part, 
I could not forbear advifing them (for the publi^ 
good) to give the title of Excellency to-eveiy body^' 
which wouhd include the receiving it ffom every 
body; but the very mention of fuch a diflionoiirr 
able peace was received with indignation. 'vAnd in- 
deed I began to think myfelf itl-natured, to offer ta 
take from them, in a town where there are To few 
diverlions, io entertaining tm.amufement.V I' Hi^oW, 
that my peaceabledifpofition already. gives ine a very 
ill figure, and that it is publicly « whifpered ■ as a 
piece of impertinent pride in mc, thatt I have hither-^ 
to been faucily civil to every body, as ^. I diboghc 
no body good enough to' quarrel .with. ^ LAkouidbe 
obliged to change my behaviouf j if I did n« -intend 
to purfue my journey in a few days. .«I have.been 
to lee the churches here, and had the pmiuffion of 
touching the. relics, which was never fufiered in plAces 
where 1 was not known. 'I'had, by this privilege^ 
the opportunity of.m'aking kn obfervation^c'which I 
doubt not might have been* made in all the -other 
churches, that the emeralds and -rubies ^hich they 
fhew round their relics and images, are mofl:<of them 
falfe ; though they tell you that; many of the crofiea< 
and madonas, fet round with thefe ftones^ have been- 
the gifts of emperors and other great princes. I do 
not doubt indeed but they were.atfirft jewels of va- 
lue •, but the good fathers have found it convenient 
to apply them to other ufes, and the people arc juft 
as well fatisfied with bits of glafs amongft thefe re-» 
lies. They fliewed me a prodigious claw fet in gold, 

* whicli 
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which they calfed the claw of d griffin ; and X coiild 
not ^rbear aUdng the rcv«md prielt that (hewed it» 
whedier the kriffia ita) i'fmxt i The queftion dmoft 
{>ut him bend^/his graint?fr r hat be anfwered, they 
only kqit k as a curiofitf » I was v^ tmich fcanda* 
lized-Ht *a' large -fihrer ioragb of the Trbinr, wher6 
the Father is psprefented under the figure oi a decr&- 
pid old man, with a beard down to his knees, and 
triple crowh on his heiu^ ^'holding in hii^ arms the 
Son^ fixed on the crofs^ and- the- Holy Ohofti in the 
fliapc of ^ * dove, havering over him.**] 
>^ > 1 here is an odd cuftom which prevails at the pea* 
fants weddings in the villages about Rarffl)On. When 
the bridefmaii, <at the conclufion of the ceremony, 
littends the bridegroom from theafoar to the pew, he 
pulls him by the hairs^' and ^ves a box on the ear, 
$o remind him of the txhortation of the priefl:, with 
regard to the doty he towts to his wife, add make him 
remenibci:* the marnage tontraft; ' 
>^ TIk diftance between Ratifbon ilnd If^l^^ is 
five poft'ibiges, and the roald lies all the way through 
a fine plains. ^ IngoUtadt is remaiicsU^le for the beauty 
of its buildings, its ftrait b(bad-fi:feets, and, among 
Roman Catholics, for the tiniveffity founded there* 
< Nciiburgv the capital ^rf"- the dutchy of^ the fame 
name, i^ a league and a h^lf from IngbKladt. It is a 
handfometoWD, pkafantly fituated, and contains the 
ducal palac^, pardddarly rmiarkable for n fine hall. 
: Two miia: from DcMnawbrth lie Hochftadt and 
Blenheim; plac^ which wiM never be forgotten, on 
account of the>vidtory obtained in 1 704, by the con- 
federates over the unfiled Urmies of - the French and 
Bavarian^, "fiut the field Qf battle is deftitut^ of any 
monument whatever. - . 

• Several medals were fl:f Qck on thk occafion ; but 
the noblefi: monument which ever any general could 
boaft of) was ereded at the ptrt>lic expence, to the 
duke of Marlborough ; namely, Blenheim houfe, fix 
VJ .. ' Englifli 
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Englifh miles from Oxford ; which is laid to haver 
coft the Englifh hation upward of a million fterling« ' 
. Krailfheim is a Poft town of Anfpadi^ and remark* 
able on account of the dean's library. The country 
of Anfpach is fertile, whecc, by erc6ling more ma- 
nufadtories, the Zaubel wool might be employed to 
very great advantage, being, extremely fine and foft, 
and of it are made hats and ftockings. This wool 
grows on a fmall fort of Ihcep, which are. (horn twice 
a .y^ar,..and alfo yean every fpring and autumn. 
They often bring two lambs at a time, but thefe are 
apt to degenerate. Their flefli is fatter, and better 
taftcd than that of another kind bred here, called 
Flemifli flieep, which yield a long coarle wool ; but 
at the fame time are more hardy than the Zaubel 
fort •, the latter being fo tender, that.thcy arc never 
left in the open air during the night. There is, in- 
deed, no venturing with fafety, any flocks in the 
fields all night, on account of the great (lumber of 
wolves which harbour in the neighbouring woods. 
Though feveral of thefe animals have been deftroyed, 
yet they are notfuftered to be entirely extirpated, that 
the great men of the country may not be deprived 
of the pleafure of wolf hunting. . , 

The imperial city of Heilbrunn derives . its name 
from an excellent fpring, which by means of feven 
conduits fupplies it with water : but at prefent it is 
not ufed medicinally, though it ftill retains its charac- 
ter for extraordinary purity. The emperor Charles V. 
attributed his recovery from a fit of illnefs, in the 
year 1547, to the ufe of this fpring: this event is 
commemorated by a monument on the houfe belong- 
ing to the prelates of Scopthal, but at prefent occu- 
pied by the poft-mafter. 

Formerly the women of Heilbrunn, by way of 
mourning, wore on their heads a fort of horn, made 
of black cloth, about a Ipan in length. I not only 
oblerved fuch a figure engraved on a pillar in the 

church, 
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thuvchj but a few years aoo I met with fbme old 
women here, who ftill retained this falhion. This 
cuftom may eafily be deduced from the Germans of 
the moft remote antiquity, an ercdt horn denoting 
joy, as ah inverted one was the emblem of forrow. 

The city of Heidelberg is very delightfully fitu- 
ated on the Neckar ; and, as the palace ftands on an 
eminence, the profpeft from it over the valley to- 
ward Schwetzingen cannot be exceeded. This 
palace was almoft entirely deftroycd by the French, 
m the year 1693 •, and indeed, with *fuch outrageous 
barbarity, that even the eleftoral burying place was 
not fpared, but the bodies, half decayed, thrown 
about the ftreets, fome of the inhabitants having 
concealed themfelves in the old ruinoios tombs. The 
Palace confifts <5f feveral buildings joined together, 
fome of which are in a good tafte, and of beautiful 
fculpture. To the difguft conceived by the prefenc 
eleftor againft this city, becaufe they would not givt 
him an abfolute grant of the church of tiac Holy 
Ghoft, is owing, that little furniture is to be fecn in 
this palace, befide fome old and capital family pic- 
tures ; and that he removed his court to Manheim 
and Schwezingen -, the latter of which is too fmall 
for that purpofe, and except z beautiful orangery, 
has nothing to recommend it. 

The famous Heidelberg tun was repaired in the 
year 1727, and beautified with a variety of orna- 
ments. At prefent it is full of wine, and. is faid to 
€ontain two hundred and four toas : on the cop it s$ 
flat, and railed round, fo that feveral perfons nny 
dine and walk about on it. This huge caik waf 
firft made in the year 1664, by order of the elector 
Charles Lewis -, and fome idea mav be {(jrmed of 
its bulk from the iron hoops round it, which are I lo 
hundred weight. 

The eledoral territories on the Lower RHinef 
nstwclj Juliers, Bergue, and Ravenftein, yield a» 
aoflual revenue of nine hundred thoiuiand gutkkrr $ ^ 
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and the like fum accrues ffom the pioyinces of the 
Upper Rhine, exclvfive of the largp produce arifing 
horn the QiiMgemenc of the ecclefiaffical lands ; 
9nd die taxes in the provinces^ both of the Upper 
and Lower Rhine, ^re nearly equal; and amount an- 
nually to a million of guilders : and the remaining 
irvenues are expended in paying the trocps, and 
for other exigencies of fUte. 

About two leagues from Heidelberg, the Berg- 
flrafle or mountain road begins, and extends as 
far as Darmftadt^' but the laft part of this Road 
is from Heidelberg to Benflieim, the length of 
which is eight leagues. The top of the conti- 
nued chain of hills and mountains oa the right- 
hand, is covered with woods, and more toward the 
plain with vineyards. The level road is planted with 
lows of walnut-trees, and on botij (ides are very frujt- 
ftl fields and meadows- " Sonie wriimcall the mow- 
fain road the Prieff s-feat j as the Pppiffi Clergy haxe 
^ways hiA the fagacity to pitcli on the bcft Ipots. tQ 
stcfide on -, however, in feveral places of the Palatin- 
ate, this felfilhncfs of the clergy has not had the in- 
tended effeft, and they have been obliged to content 
tiiemfclves with what they could get* 
■ M^nbeim lies about four leagues from Weinheim, 
and at the fame diftaoce from Heidelberg. It is 
fituated in a low valley, and is one of the moft beau- 
tiful cities in all Germany. All the ftrcefs arc con- 
ftruded in ftraight lines interfering ipnc'inother at 
right angles ; fo that there are ilreets or viAos at each, 
comer but fymmetry^ uniformity, and' proportion, 
liare not been .duly obferved in the hpufes. 

The unwholclbnuiefs of the air, and badne(s of the 
water, are great detriments to this place ; but th^ 
inconveniencieshavc been in fome mea^uic rcdrefled, 
by conveying water from the NecHar. Beripr^s of 
diftinftion, however, ibave their water from Heidel- 
berg, both for drinking and culinary ufes; whi<^ 

water 
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%ater was formerly fold at Manheim for a croutzer 
ptr quart. 

The eleftor psisiiM claims a privilege from an aiH* 
cient patent granted by the emperor, of the property 
of the Rhine ; and therefore ftrlcs' himfcif hereditary 

fovemor of the Rhine. He aMb afllrmes the tide xk 
)6minus Kbeni &f Nicri, of lord of the Rhine and 
Neckar ; and as fuch allows no Witteihbcrg boats or 
other ▼eflels to come, higher than Hilbron upon that 
river. There are now at Manheim fome pretty yachts 
and other veflels bebnging to the ele£k>r. He alfo 
appoints an admiral of the palatinate, which poft wa$ 
lately held by the Dutfctfen. 

The fource of the Rhine is in the country of the 
Grifons, and is divicJed into Upper, Lower, and 
Middle Rhine -, the latter iflue^ from the mountain 
of St. Maria, the Upper has its fource in the moun- 
tains of Crilpalt, and the tower Rhine is formed by 
the mountains of Adula, neir the Vogelberg, and 
rifes originally from the ice hills or mountains, which 
are above a German mile oven 

They dig copper and iron near the Marine, befidc 
jgreat quantities of filver ; and from the fend gather 
gold duft. The gathering of gold is one of the roy^ 
alties belonging to the eleftor palatine. 

Franckfort lies three German miles from Damv 
itadt. The road between thefe two cities is for the 
moft part fandy. 

The fairs held at Franckfort are fannous all over 
Europe; and fome dealers, who arc competent jud- 
ges, have alfurcd me, that ten million of doUaK 
would hardly purchafc the mcrchandiie in the ward- 
Tioufes, andthofe expofed to fate in thefair. FrancI^- 
fort fairs exceed thofe of Leipfick, though the latter,- 
by reafon of the fniallnefs of the town, make a greater 
appearance. The yearly revenue of the city of 
Frankfort is computed ac Hx hundred thoufand guil^ 
dcrs. 

Among 
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Among the curiofities of this city, the chief, worth 
a ftranger's notice, is the cure inUoj or golden bull. 
It is kept in the town-houfc in a toito.Kb-£ell box, fee 
with mother of pearl, and lined with yellow velvet. 
The book itfelf is very much foiled, but an ample dc- 
fcriprion of it is to be found in Thulemacius. 

The bridge over the Maine, from Franckfort to 
Sachfenhaufen, is four hundred and fifty condmon 
paces in length. 

The hafel-tree in ]Mr« HafleFs garden in this, city, 
mendoned by the Franckfort chronicles above two 
hundred years ago, is worth obfervation. The lower 
part of the trunk meafures feven Franqkfoit elk in 
circumference •, its height is equal to the houfcs near 
it y and it bears nuts every year. The ihells of the 
nuts it produces' are very thick, but have the fame 
flavour with others. The emperor Leopold dined 
twice under this tree. The foil of the gardeti muft 
be particularly favourable to hafel-trees 5 for though 
the adjacent ground yields only common flbfubs, four 
.hafel trees, planted within thefe fifteen years, arc 
above twenty feet high already. Thefe recruits are 
fubftituted as the above-mentioned old tree begins to 
decay. 

Though I did not vifit Mentz in this tour, yet as 
I formerly had an opportunity of viewing this city, I 
am unwilling entirely to omit it, as a traveller may 
find here many particulars worthy his notice. The 
high ftreet is ftrait, wide, and well built-, being 
adorned with a beautiful fountain, near which is a 
fumptuous palace, built by two brothers of the name 
of Dalberg. 

The eled:or's palace contains nothing remarkable 5 
but the Favorita is a modern edifice, and.for its fitua- 
tion, the profpeft over the Rhine a'nd Maine, the ar- 
chitefture, and the difpofition of the gardens, which 
are adorned with pyramids, ftatues, cafcades, and 
other water-works, is a moil elegant and delightful 
place. 

From 
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From Manheim. I vifited Landau, five Germaft 
miles from the former. It is fituated in a low plain; 
and the morafs before the German or Manheimgate, 
is a good defence. On the other fide, namely, witlv- 
out the French gate, are very ftrong out- works, ex-* 
cellently contrived for the defence of each* other- 
Landau, at the beginning of this century, was three 
times taken on this fide ; in the fourth and laft fiege, 
however, the French made the greateft efforts on the 
fide of the Manheim gate. This fortification was 
planned by Vauban; and round it are feven baftions, 
which confift of two ftories, and a platform on tke 
top, fo that they form three battericiB. In order to 
defend any breaches that may happen to be rnade^ 
every baftion has alfo its counter-guard. 

In my journey between Landau and Luneville> I 

• met with nothing remarkable. The roads are bad as 
far as Weiflenburg, where you enter on the caufe- 
way. This town ig fituated in a fpacious valley, but 
its fortifications are old and ruinous. Hagenau is 
larger and better fortified, but its buildings are irre- 
gular. The parts about Saverne are very pleafanr, 
being planted with rows of trees ; and as the cardi- 
nal de Rohan often reCdes here in his new palace, F.c . 

• has cut feveral avenues through the woods, both for 
his own diverfion, and that of ftrangers who delight 
in hunting. A little beyond Saverne we afcended a 
fteep mountain, at the top of which is an infcrip- 
tion in the rock, importing that this road, which bif- 
fore was imprafticable for carriages, was thoroughly 
compleated in the year 1616, after a good deal of 
trouble. 

Before the year 1702, Lunevillc was a mean place; 
but the French, at the beginning, of this century, 
thinking it neceflTary to garrifoii Nancy, the late duke 
of Lorrain, in order to remove all fufpicion that the 
'emperor might entertain of his partiality, withdrew 
to JUunieVillc, and there built a palace, at whicli he 

refidcd 
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leCded every Jummcr: but about ihirKen years i^l 
great part of this edifice was dcftroycd by fire, whicji, 
however, in a fhori time rofe, like che phcenix, more 
jjeautiful from its afhes. 

Popery is tlie predominant, and indeed the only 
religion tolerated in the dominions of the duke of 
Jjorrain -, and fuch care is taken to fupport it, that 
whatever fubje^ of Lorrain is convifted of Horning 
Froteftant, though chargeable of no other crime, is 
condemned to death. 

The diftance between LuneviUe and Nancy is 
about five leagues, and the poft-hories are changed 
at St. Nicolasj a fmall town much frequented by pil- 
grims, on account of fome reliqucs of St. Nicolas 
bifliopof St. Mire. 

Nancy is fituated in a fine plain, about Half a 
league from the river Meortie, and conGfts of rfw 
old and new city. In the latter, the ftreets arc brtiad, 
ilraight, and well built. The roofs of the houfes, 
according to the cuftoms of this country, are fo flat, 
that you may walk upon them. In the old city, the 
oblong area, or broad ilreet before the palace, makes 
a good appearance. The fortifications were demo- 
lilhed to gratify the French, and nothing now re- 
mains of them but the walls and fome baftions. This 
city was reilored to the duke of LorraJn, in this de- 
fencelefs ftate, at the treaty of Ryfwick, on condi- 
tion that the duke fliall not fortify Nancy, nor any 
Other place, without the conlVnt of the French king. 
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SACHBVfiREL STEVENS, Gent; 
Inartpprfed with the Remarks of later Travellers.' 

ri^EFORE We enter France with Mr. Stevens; 
L Jl3 it will be proper to premife a few words of 
genelf-al defcription or that large and famous kingdom. 

France obtained its prefcnt name from the Franks^ 
who in the fifth century paffed out of Germany into 
Gaul, and made themfelves mailers of the whole 
country, from the Rhine so the mouth of the Loire, 
This kingdom is bounded by the Britifh channel, 
ami the Netherlands, toward the north j op the eaft by 
Germany, Swiflerland, and Italy; on the fouth by 
the Mediterranean fea, and Spain, from which it is 
fepai:ated by the Pyrcnean mountains ; and on the 
weft by the Atlantic ocean: extending from 43® to 
51** of north latitude, and from 4*" weft to 7** eaft 
longitude. Did not the province of Bretagne e^ctenil 
itfelf above an hundred miles farther into the ocean 
than any other part of the kingdom, it would be 
nearly of a fquare form^ and the breadth and length 
almoft equal, that is, about five hundred andfbrty 
miles •, but allowing for the hills and valleys, with 
the winding of the roads, it would in a traveller's 
account be above fix hundred riiil^ over either 'Way. 

The air of this country is miM'and: wholefome, 
particularly the iric'eribr parts of th^kihgdpm. The 

Vol. V. T winters. 
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winters, however, in the northern provinces are cold^ 
a*id lall four or five months. Indeed the cold is in 
that Icafon generally much fevercr there than in Eng- 
hnd ; for we being furrounded by the fea are lels- 
fubjeft to continued frofts, and are befide better pro- 
vided with firing. They have> however, the advan- 
t-age of clear fettled weather, and arc but little trou- 
bled with thofc fogs, which are fo difagreeable in 
Great Britain and other countries. The Hinimers in-^ 
France arc hotter than with us. 

France, with refpeft to its fitiiatioB, has the advan- 
tage of every kingdom in Europe, the feas which 
border upon it affording the inhabitants an eafy cohi-_ 
munication with the reft of the world ; the norther 
ibores being walhed by the Bxitifb- channel, . th 
weftern coall by the Atlantic ocean, and jthe ibuth by 
the Mediterranean. Hence no country can be better 
fituated for the advancement of trade and navigation. 

The chief mountains of France are the Alps toward 
Italy ,^tbe Pyrenees, which border on Spain, and t-hpfe 
of the Cevennes and Auvergne. It is extremely welt 
watered with navigable rivers, the chi^f of which arc 
the Loire, the Rhone, the Garonne, and the i^eine^ 
Of thel'e the Loire is the largeft. 

The country of France is in general fertile^ yet has^ 
many barren trads and mountains. In ibme parts it 
produces plenty,, and in all of them a fufficiency of 
the neceffaries of life.- In plentiful years it yields 
more corn than is- neceflary for the fubfiftfnce of the 
inliabitants •, but a badhapveftis generally fucceedcd 
by a fcarcity : and in war-time there has been often $r 
great dearth of grain, which is the more felt in this 
country as bread is the principal food of the inha«- 
bitants. 

This kingdom enjoys great plenty of wine, which 
is produced in all its provinces. Among the feveral 
French wines, that of Champagne is reckoned the 
beft, it being a good ftomachic, racy, and in tafte and 
flavour exquifite, with an agreeable tarcn^ls. That 

of 
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of Burgundy, the t)cfl: of which is produced about 
Beaume, has a fine colour, and a pleafant tafte* The 
ivines of Angers and Orleans are aifo delicate, but a 
little heady. In Pdiftoli is produced a white wine 
that refembles Rhenifti, The neighbourhood of Bour« 
deaux and the lower parts of Gafcony produce excel- 
lent wines. Pontac grows in Guienne. Mufcadel 
and Frontiniac are the delicious produdts of Langue- 
doc. Between Valence and St. Valliere» along thct 
banks of the Rhone, is produced a very agreeable, 
but roughifli red wine that has a tafte not unlike that 
of bilberries; it is named hermitage, and is eftecmed 
for its wholefomenefs. 

The territories for oil of qlives are Provence and 
Languedoc. Thefe and other provinces produce faf- 
fron, and the northern parts in particular have large 
Orchards, and make great quantities of cyder, which 
is there the common drink of the inhabitants; Bour- 
deaux exports great quantities of prunes, and capers 
are principlally produced in the country aLbout Tou- 
lon. Flax and nemp thrive in (everal parts of the 
kingdom -, but linfeed is produced only iri the north. 
Mod of the provinces abound in wool, and filk is 
cultivated with great induftry, efpecially in Langue- 
doc, Provence, Lionnois, and Dauphine \ ' and, dur- 
ing all the time in which the inhabitants attend op 
the filk-worms, public prayers are offered up for the 
profperity of thofe ufefui infeils. • 

France alfo produces horned cattle, (heep, and 
hogs ; but they are neither fo numerous, nor in ge- 
neral fo fat and flefliy as thofe of Great Britain. 
' The title of the king is Lewis XV. by the grace of 
God king of France and Navarre. The title of fire 
or lord, is given him by his fubjefts, as a mark of 
his unlimired power •, and foreigners ftile him the 
JMoft Chriftian king, or his Moft Chriftian majefty ; 
but the king's fubjedls are not to make ufc of it. 
Since the year 1359, when Hubert count Dauphin 
of Viennois, \tnited his country to the crown of 

T 2 France^ 
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France, the king's eldeft fon, and prefumpthrt? heir 
to the crown, has been ftiled Dauphin. 

According to French writers their king never dies, 
but as foon as his eyes are clofed, the next prince of 
the blood fucceeds to the throne, and is inftantly in- 
vefted with the fupreme authority : but where the 
king is a minor, that is, befcMre he has entered the 
fourteenth year of his age, the adminiftration of the 
government is cntrufted to a regent, ufually the 
queen-mother, or a prince of the blood, according to 
the determination of the parliament of Paris •, in which 
the reft of the kingdom generally acquiefce. But if 
the decrafed king has appointed a regent by his wiU^ 
that is fcldom difputed. By a law termed the falique 
law, the crown of France can never be enjoyed by a 
woman. 

When a new king enters into his fourteenth year, 
he goes in great ftate to the parliament of Paris, atv' 
tended by the princes of the blood, the peers, and 
general officers of ftate. This afljpibly is generally 
called his bed of juftice, and here I^ is declared to be 
of age ; yet the regent frequently procures himfelf to 
be conftituted prime minifter, and under that title 
ftill continues to govern the kingdom till his ma- 
jefty thinks fit to take tlie reins of government into 
his own hands.] 

I arrived at Bologne, fays Mr. Stevens, on the 
T^th of September 173^^, but to my no fmall morti- 
fication, we were obliged to anchor at leaft half a 
league from the (hore, till the next morning, when 
the tide being low, we had no opportunity of reach- 
ing the harbour : a boat from the town approached 
the fhip, and though we were then not above a mile 
from the jfliore, afked a crown each perfon to carry 
us to land, which unreafonable demand was refufed ; 
but another boat made toward u*?, and for one fliilling 
each carried us to Bolognc, where we were (lightly 
fearchcd. 

4 The 
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The inhabitants, efpecially the women, as I pafled 
along the ftreets to my inn, fccmcd to make a gro- 
tefque apprarance. Inftead of a doak, they wore a 
piece of black cloth, which covered their head and 
ihoulders, and fome had it hanging down to the waift: 
the people in general wore wooden Ihoes. 

This city is the capital of the Boulonnois, and 1$ 
fituated at the mouth of the river Liane, which forms 
the harbour. It has delightful public walks, which, 
as the town is feated on a hill, affords an agreeable 
profpeft of the fea. The cathedral church is dedi- 
cated to the virgin Mary, and has a fine ftatue of 
her, to which the inhabitants pay the profoundeft 
adoration: it is of folid filver, and. placed . in a fmall 
chapel behind the choir, finely ornamented with a 
great number of filver lamps. There are alfo feveral 
convents for the reception of' perfons of both fexcs^ 
tnoi^ agreeably (kuated, and adorned with paintings -, 
but the city is very indifferently built. In the after- 
noon I reached Montreuil, a ftrong fortified town, 
fituated on a hill j but the private buildings are very 
indififereat* 

Pr. Smollet writes thus from Bologne. — *' The 
cuftomrhoufe officers at Bologne, though as alert, are 
rather moiJexivil than thofe on your fide of - the water,. 
I brought no plate along with me, but a dozen and 
a half jof fpoons, and a dozen tea-fpoons : the firft 
being found in one of our portmanteaus, when they 
were examined at the bureau, coft me feventeen livres 
entree; the others being kickily in rny fervant*s 
pocket, efcaped duty free. All wrought filver im- 
ported into France, pays at the rate of fo much per 
mark: therefore thofe who have any quantity of 
plate, will do well to leave it behind them, unlefs 
they can confide in the dexterity of the fliip-mafters •, 
fome of whom will undertake to land it, without 
the ceremonv of examination. The ordonnances of 
France are fo unfavourable to ftrangers, that they 
oblige them to pay at. the rate of five per cent, for ail 
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the bed and table linen which they bring into the kingt 
dom, even though it has been ufcd. Whert my trunks 
arrived in a Ihip from the river Thames, I undcr-- 
vent this ordeal i but what gives nie more vexation^ 
my books have been (lopped at the bureau ; and will 
he fent to Amiens at my expence, to be examined by ^ 
the cbambre fyndicak 5 left they (hould contain fodaer 
thing prejudicial to the ftate, or to the religion di 
the country. This is a fpecies of oppreffion whicl^ 
one would not expeA to meiet with. in France^ which 
piques itfelf on its politenefs and hofpitality : but the 
truth is, I know no country in which ftfangers arQ- 
worfe treated, with refpeft to their efleritial concerns* 
If a fpreigner dies in France, the king feizcs aU hii 
effefts, even though his heir fhould be' upon the fpot| 
^nd this tyranny is called the droit d'aubaine^ founded at 
firft upon the fuppofition, that all the eftate of fo^ 
feigners refiding in France was acquired in that kix^* 
dom, and that, therefore, it would be unjuft to com 
vey it to another country. If an Englifh proteftant 
goes to France for the benefit of his health/ aitcndc4 
by his wife, or his fon, or both, and dies with effefts 
in the houfe to the amourit of a thoufand guineas, the 
Jcing feizes the whole, the family is left deftitute, and 
die body of the deceafed Is denied chriflian buri^i 
The Swifs, by capitulation, are exempted from this 
defpotifm, and fo are the Scots, in confequence .of an 
ancient alliance between the two nations. • Thie fame 
droit d^aubmii^e is exafted by fome of the princes in 
Germany; but it is a great difcouragement to com- 
merce, ^nd prejudices every country where it is ex- 
ercifed, to ten tiffies the value of what it brings into 
the coflers of the fovereign."— 

ThcDoftor makes the following farcaftical remarks 
on the people here. — " The inhabitants of fiolognc 
may be divided into three cliafles -, the noblefle or gen- 
try, the burghers, and the canaille. Idoiiot mention, 
the clergy, and the people belonging to the lawi 
The noblefie ^re vain, proud, poor, and flothfiiL 

Very 
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^ryfew of them have above fix thoufand Jivres.a 
year, which may amount to about .two hundred and 
fifty pounds fterling; and many, of them have -not 
half this revenue. * The nobleflfe have not the coqv* 
xnoti fenfe to refide zt siieir houfes in the country?, 
, where, by farming their^ own groiiodsy they might 
live at a fmall expence, and improve theu' qftates ^t 
the fame time. They allow their country-houfes t6 
^o to decay, and their gardens and fields to wafte; 
and refide in dark holes in the Upper Town of Bq- 
logne, without light, air, or convenience. Thenc 
jthey fliarve withia doors, that they may have wherc^ 
withal to purchafe fine cloaths, and appear dreffe^ 
once a day in the church, or on the rampart. They 
have no education, no taftc for Keading, no houfe- 
wifery, nor indeed any earthly occupation, but that, 
of dreffing their hair, and adorning their bodies. TheJ^ 
Jiate walking, and would never go abroad, if thtf 
were not ftimulated by the vanity of being feen. 1 
ought to except indeed thofe who turn devotees, an^ 
fpend the greateft part of their time with the prieft, 
either at church, or in their own houfes. Other 
amufements they have Bone in this place, except 
private parties of card-playing, which are far frona 
being expenfive. Nothing can be mpre i^rfimonldiis 
than the ceconomy of thde people : they live upoh 
foiipe and bouiHe, filh and fallad : fhey never th.ink 
of giving dinners, or entertaining their friends.; 
they even feve the expence of cofibe and tea, though 
both are very cheap at Bologne. They prefume that 
^'/ery pcrfon drinks coffee at homx^, immediately aft^r 
dinner, which is always over by one o'clock ; arid, in 
lieu of tea in the afternoon, they treat with a glafs of 
fherbet, or capillaire. In a word^ I know not a more 
infignificant fet of mortals than the nobleffe of Bp- 
logne ; helplefs in themfelves, and ufelefs to the com- 
munity-, without dignity, fenfe, or fentiment ; con- 
item ptible from pride, and ridiculous from vanity. 
They, pretend to be jealous of their rank, and will 
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emertain na corrcfpondence with the nKTchaocs^whom 
they ttsjon plebei^ps. They likewifc keep at a greax 
didance from Grangers, on .pretence of a delicacy in 
%ht article of pun&ilio : but, as I am informed, this 
i^atelinefs is in a great meafure afTeded, in order to 
conceal their poverty, which would appear to greater 
diiadvahtage, if they admitted of a more familiar 
communication. Confidering the vivacity of th? 
French people, one would imagine they could iK>t 
poffibly lead fuch an infipid lite, altogether unani- 
mated by fociety, or diverfion. True it is^, the only 
profane diverfions of this place are a puppet-ftiow 
and a mountebank ; but then their religion affords a 
perpetual comedy. Their high mafles, their, feafts,^ 
their proccffions, their pilgrimages, confeffions, 
images, tapers, robes, inccnfe, benedictions, Ipec- 
tacles, reprefcntations, and innumerable ceremonies, 
which revolve almoftinceflantly, furnifti a variety of 
cntert^nment from one end of the year to the other. 
If fuperftition implies fear, never was a word mpre 
xnifapplied than it is to the mummery of the religion 
of Rome. The people are fo far from being im- 
pre0ed with awe and religious terror by this fort of 
machinery,' that it amules their imaginations in the 
moft agreeable manner, and keeps them always in 
good humour. A Roman catholic longs as impati- 
ently for the feftival of St;. Suaire, or St. Croix, or 
St. Veronique, as a fchool-boy in England for the 
reprefentation of punch and the devil j and there is 
. generally as much laughing at one farce as at the 
other. Even when the dcfcent from the crofs is 
afited, in the holy week, with all the circumftancea 
that ought naturally to infpire the graveft fentimcnts, 
if you caft your eyes an.ong the multitude that croud 
the place, you will not diicovcr one melancholy face; 
all is prattling, tittering, or laughing -, and ten to one 
but you perceive a number of them employed in hif- 
* fmg the lemale who peVibnates the virgia Mary.— • 

The 
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Thc.bourjeois of this place fecm to H*« at their 
cafe, probably in confciqucncc of their trad^ virith tBe 
Englilh. Their houfes confift of the ground-floor; 
one ftory above, and garrets. In thofe which arc vr^fl 
furnifhed, you fee pier glaflcs and inarble flabs ; biic 
the chairs are either paultry things, made with ftrawi- 
bottoms, which coft about a fhilling a-piece, or old- 
faftiioned, high-backed feats of needle-work, (lufied 
very clymfy and incommodious. The tables are 
fquare fir boards, that ftand on edge in a comer, ex- 
cept when they areufed, and then they are fet upon 
crofs leg$ that open and (hut occafionally. The king 
of France dines qff a board of this kind. Here is 
plenty of table-linen however. The pooreft tradel- 
man in Bologne has a napkin on every cover, and 
filver forks with four prongs, which are ufed with 
the right hand, there being very little occafion for 
Jcnives •, for the meat is boiled or roifted to rags. 
The French beds are fo high, that fometihies one js 
obliged to mount them by the help of fteps; and 
this is alfo the cafe in Flanders. They^ very feldom 
ufe feather-beds j but they lie upon a paillajjey or bag 
of ftraw, over which are laid two, and fometimcs 
three matraffes. Their tetters are high and old- 
fafhioned, and their curtains generally of thin bays, 
red, or green, laced with taudry yellow, in imitation 
of gold. In fome houfes, however, one meets with 
furniture of ftamped linen -, but there is no fuch thing 
as a carpet to be feen, and the floors are in a very 
dirty condition. They have not even the implements 
of cleanlinefs in this country. If there is no cleanli- 
nefs -among thefe, much lefs fliall we find delicacy, 
which is the cleanlinefs of the mind. Indeed they 
are utter ftr^ngers to what we call common decency 5 
and I could mention fome high-flavoured inftances, 
at which even a native of Edinburgh would ftop his 
nofe. There are certain mortifying views of human 
riature, which undoubtedly ought to be concealed as 
much as poflible, in order to prevent giving offence: 

1 and 
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;3nd nothing can be more abfurd, than to plead the 
difference of cuftonl in different countries, in dcfe;jric€ 
of thofe ufages Which cannot fail of giving difeuft to 
the organs and fenfes of all m^tnlcind. Willcuftom cx- 
fitnpt from the imputation of grofs indecency a French 
ladv, who (hifts her froufy fmock in prefencc of a 
male vifitant, and talks to him of her lavement^ her 
medicine^ and her bidet? An Italian fignora make$ 
no fcruple of telling you, (he is fuch a day to bcgiij 
a courfc of phyfic for the pox. The celebrated re^ 
former of the Italian comedy introduces a child 
befouling itfelf on the ftage, Oe, no ti senti ? 
BisoGNA desfassarLO, (fa cenno cbe fenieft mal 
cdere.) I have known a lady handed to the houfe of 
office by her admirer, who ftood at the door, and 
entertained her with bons mots all the time fhc was 
within. But I fliould be glad to knov whether it is 
poffible for a' fine lady to fpeak and aft in this man- 
lier, without exciting ideas to her own difadvantagc 
in the mind of every nfian who has any imagination 
left, and enjoys the entire ufe of hjs Icnfes, howfo- 
evcr fhe may be authorifed by the cuftoms of hcfr 
country ? There is nothing fo vile or repugnant ro 
nature, but you may plead prefcription for it, in the 
cuftoms of fome nation or other, A Parifian likes 
mortified flefh : a native of Legiboli will not tafte his 
fi(h till it is ciuite putrefied : the civilized inhabitants 
of Kamfchatka get drunk with the urine of their 
guefts, whom they have already intoxicated : the 
Nova Zemblians make merry on train-oil : the Groen- 
landers eat in the fame difh with their dogs : the 
Caffres, at the Cape of Good Hope, pifs upon thofe 
whom they delight to honour, and feaft upon a 
Ihcep's iriteftines as the greateft dainty that can be 
prefented. A true bred Frenchman dips his fingers, 
imbrowhed with fnuff, into his plate filled with ra^ 
gout : between every three mouthfuls, he produces 
his fnuff-box, and takes a frelh pinch, with the moft 
graceful gelliculations j then he produces his hand- 
kerchief^ 
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kerchief, which may be termed the flag of abomina- 
tion, and, in the ufe of both, fcatters his hyovtt$ 
among thofe who have the happinefs to fit near him. 
It muft be owned^ however, «iat a Frenchman will 
not drink out of a tankard, in which, perhaps^ a dozen 
of filthy mouths have flabbered, as is the cuflom iti 
England. Here every individpal has his own gobe- 
let,' which ftands before him, and he helps himfelf 
occafionally with wme or water, or both, which like- 
wife ftand ppon the table. But I know no cuftom 
more beaftly than that of ufing water-glafles, in 
which polite company fpurt and fquirt, and Ipue the 
filthy fcourings of their gums under the eyes of each 
other. I kflew a lover cured of his paflloni by feeing 
this nafly cafcade difcharged from the mouth of hisj 
miftrefi. 

The common people here, ad in all countries where 
they live poorly and dirtily, are hard-featured^ and 
of very brown, or rather tawny complexions. As 
they feldom eat meat, their juices are deftitute of 
that animal oil which gives a plumpnefs and fmooth-* 
nefs to the flcin, and defends thofe fine capillaries 
from the injuries of the weather, which would other- 
wife coalefce, or be flirunk up, fo as to impede the 
circulation on the external furface of the body. As 
For the dirt, it undoubtedly blocks up the pores of 
the fkin, and diforders the perfpiration ; confequently 
muft contribute to the fcyrvy, itch, and other cuta- 
neous diftempers."] 

The road fpr great part of the way to Abbeville is 
extreamly delightful, it extending feveral miles thro^ 
an avenue of fine fpreading trees. The laft-mentioned 
city is feated on the river Somme, and appears to be 
ftrongly fortified. There are three draw-bridgdls over 
broad and deep moats before you can enter the town-. 
Here is a large manufafture of woollen fluffs, and 
feveral churches and convents, in fome of which are 
tolerable paintings. But though it is a handfomc 
• * ' well- 
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vcll-buik town, our accommodations were very in* 
diflfcrent, and the wine exceeding bad. 

Between Abbeville and Beauvais is a fine open- 
champaign country, extrcamly fertile, and abounding 
with hares, that frifk and play by the fide of the road, 
which is tor the moft part paved. This city is one 
of the bed I had feen in France : I reckoned up 
twelve churches, chiefly in the Gothic tafte; one of 
them, called St. Peter's, is a noble building, and the 
choir is moft beautifully and richly ornamented. The 
market-place is rpaciogs and neat, and the town en- 
joys a fine fituation on the river, aniidft feveral plear 
fant villages, country 'houfes, and delightful vine- 
yards, that form on the whole a molt agreeable 
profpe6t. 

I by this time was become fully fenfible of the bad- 
nefs of the inns in general on this road, and of the im- 
pofing difpofition of the people, who are ready to 
take all advantages of ftrangers, but n>ore efpccially 
of the Englifh, whom they imagine to be m^de of 
money. 

From Beauvai* I proceeded through a pleafant 
road ^ St. Dennis, which has a moft magnificent 
catJ!>i?dral, where the royal family of France are in-r 
terred, and a famous coUeftion of curiofities s but 
being delirous to reach Paris, I did not ftay to fed 
them. The road to Paris, which is about fix miles 
diftant, is broad and well paved, with a row of fine 
fpreading trees on each fide, forming an agreeable 
I vifta. 

I arrived at Paris on the 23d of September, at 
about four in the afternoon, entering through the 
gate of St. Dennis, which refembks an ancient 
triumi)hal arch, and is beautifully adorned with baflb 
relievos, reprefenring the viftories of Lewis XIV. 
It fcems to be full fixty feet high, and almoft as 
broad. At this gate your chaife will be ftopped by 
'^. ofScers, who will want to fcarch your baggage, and 
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have it in their power to give you a great deal of 
trouble; but by making them a prefent of half a 
crown, and ordering your fervants to treat them with 
extraordinary complaifance, they will give you but 
little interruption. 

On paffirig through the above gate you enter the 
Rue St. Dennis, which is long, and almoft as broad 
as Fleer-ftreet ; the houfes are high, and make a good 
appearance, and the ftreet is well paved ; but at night 
Ls only lighted by lanthorns hung upon cords in the 
middle of the ftreet, with a fmall candle burning in 
each. As I did not underftand French, I on my firft 
arrival boardtd and lodged in a private family on 
rcafohable terms, where i had a mafter to inftrudt 
me, and made a refolution not to vifit any of my 
countrymen, till I had made a fufficient progrels in 
the language. 

The firft place I went to fee was the royal hofpital 
of the invalids, in the quarter called St. Germain's, 
where the Englilh generally refide. This celebrated 
hofpital was founded by Lewis XIV. and is fituated 
near the river Seine, almoft oppofite to the Tuille- 
ries, or royal gardens. It is buUt of ftone, and con- 
fifts of five handfome quadrangles, in which 7000 
difabled foldiers are faid to be lodged, and decently 
maintained after die manner of the Chelfea penfion- 
crs. The middle fquare is very grand, and almoft as 
large as all the other four. I'hey are furrounded with 
piazzas and galleries -, on the walls are painted fome 
of the battles of Lewis XIV. and in the principal 
apartments are feveral valuable pi<^ures. Tlie ne v 
church adjoining ro it is efteemed the fineft piece of 
architefture in all Paris. The front is ftately, and 
adorned with columns and pilafters gf the Doric and 
Corinthian orders; the dome is finely painted, aixj 
round it on the infide are fix chapels, in each of 
which is the ftatue of a faint of white marble. 

I next vifited the chapel of St. Sulpice, and it 
happening to be a feftival of that faint, it was richly 
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hung and illuminated with s miAtitude of lamps an^ 
wax candles : the high altar, which is generally cover- 
ed, was expofed to public view, moft fplendidly deco- 
rated with pr^ious ilones: near it ftood a iilver 
ftatue of the virgin Mary as big as the life. The 
windows of this church are finely painted. 

From hence I went to die Cathedral of Noire Dame, 
z nlagnrBcent Gothic ftriifhire, that very much re- 
iembles Weftihinfter abbey. It Is fupported by above 
a hundred lofty pillars, arid againft one of them is 
built the reprefentatioit of a rock,- tipon which is a 
taftk, with the ftatue crif St. Chriftopher of a gigantic 
fize. The high altar is cotnpoied of fine Egyptian 
miirble, and near it is an image of the virgin Ma- 
ryj With Chrift lying dead on her knees: this is- al- 
lowed to be a mafter-piece. On onic fide h the ftatue 
of Lewis XI if. and on the other that of his fon Lewis 
XIV. both in a pofturc of adoration. There are alfo 
fcveral large figures of angels, faid to be of fihner; 
At the weft end of this ftrufture are two towers, and 
in the middle ftands a fpire, which appears too fmall 
for fo noble an edifice. The front is adorned with' 
the ftatues of feveral of the kings of France. 

At a fmall diftancc is the hofpital called the Hotel 
Die«, or the houfe of God, in which patients are at- 
tended with the greateft care and tendernefs by Jiuns, 
who difcharge the office of nurfes. To the honour 
of this hofpital, all manner of patients are admitted, 
without regard to country, religion, of difeafe, and 
no fecurity is required for their burial in cafe of 
death ; nor are thofe who labour under any incurable 
difeafe ever difcharged and fufitred to perifti in the 
ftreets. 

In St. Anthony's ftreet is a church belonging to' 
thejefuirs, that has a very magnificent altar: on one 
fide of it ftands a large filver image of an angel, with 
its arm extended, and holding in its hand a golden 
cafe in the fliape of a heart ; on the other fide ftands 
another angel m the fame pofition : but what is moft 
extraordinary, within thefe golden hearts are the real 
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o'ncsf of Lewis •XIII. and XIV. This church is a neat? 
and elegant modern ftrufture. 

The palace of the Tuilleries adjoins to the Louvre, 
near the river fide: the gardens arc large and finely 
laid out. They are vifited by the qualityj and aft 
who wear a black bag and a fwo'rd are permitted to 
walk here, though all their other apparel may riot be 
worth a trown. Here is a fine terrace-walk of a con- 
fiderable length, from whence you have a profteft of 
a part of the town, the river Seine, and the adjacent 
country. Here are alfo feveral bafons^ fountains and 
fine ftatues. The palace is a magnificent ftru6lure, and 
ftands fo near the Louvre, that a ftranger may eaifilj 
Hiiftakc them for one place : this was doubtlefs the 
original intention of the builder^ and had it been 
finilhed, it would have formed the largeft, and per- 
haps the KK)ft beautiful ftrufture in the univerfe. 

Though the city hath feveral bridges, yet only thr^ee 
of them are worth notice. The Pont Neuf, or new 
bridge, is a very fine one, adorned with an equeftrial 
ftatue of Henry IV. on a very Landfomc pcdeftal, 
which at the corners have fome brafs ftatuea-. This 
bridge is compofcd of twelve- arches, and on each 
fide is a foot-path, on which are feveral dalls or 
fmall fhops ; but in the evening they are obliged ta 
be taken down. This bridge affords a fine profpeft 
of the Louvre, Notre Dame, and all that part of the 
^own ; and njear the end of it toward the Louvre, is 
the curious fountain of the Samaritan, fo called from 
the ftatues of our Saviour and the Samaritiln woman 
placed upon it. Except Weftminfter-bridge, to 
which this is certainly iaferior, I think this is the 
nobleft bridge I ever faw. 

The water of the river Seijie generally looks green 
and dirty, which is not to be wondered/at, as it is 
commonly filled with covered barges full of wafher- 
women cleaning their linen : yet it is carried in pails 
through the ftreets, and fold as milk is in London. 
I cannot here help remarking, that tlie French wo- 
men 
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men are the word laundrefles in Europe : they wa({i 
their linen in cold water in the river, and as to iron- 
ing and plaiting^ they have not the leaft nodon of il 
There arc here indeed fome Englifh women^ who will 
finifh them pretty neatly, but not fo white as in Eng^ 
land, which may in a good meafure be owing to the 
water. 

Pont Royal is a haridfome (lone bridge of five 
arches, built by Lewis XIV. almoft oppoute to the 
Tuilleries. 

The laft bridge worthy of notice is Pont St. Mi- 
chael, on which are feveral houfes and handfome 
fhops. 

The palace of Luxemburg was built by Mary dc 
Medicis, and is a noble edifice, chiefly of the Tufcan 
order, fituaced in a part of the town called the Uni- 
verfity. The great gallery is worthy the attention of 
the traveller, and among the reft are feveral curious 
paintings by Paul Rubens, containing the moft re- 
markable tranfaftions of the life of that queen. The 
other apartments are alio richly furnifhed, and adorned 
with a fine coUecflion of valuable paintings. The 
gardens of this palace are elegantly laid out, and or- 
namented with fountains. They are daily vifited by 
the nobility and others, like thofe of the Tuilleries j 
but more efpecially on Sundays, when feveral thou- 
fands of all ranks make their appearance there. It is 
here the cuftom for the gentlemen and ladies of the 
firft quality, though richly dreffed, to fit down to 
difcourfe on the grafs. 

I had not been long at Paris before I had an op- 
portunity of being a melancholy fpcftator' at the 
execution of a perfon broke upon the wheel, as it is 
commonly called. The unhappy criminal was con- 
vifted for fhooting at a perfon with an intent to kill 
him ; he wounded the man terribly in the face, and 
though hefurvivcd, the rigour of the fentence was 
not moderated. The execution was at the Greve, a 
ibrt of fquarc, in which ftands the town-houfe. In 

the 
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the middle of this fquare a fcafFold was erefted ; and 
at half an hour after four the prifoner was brought to 
It in a care, attended by the city guard <valking two 
and two, and a prieft accompanying the dying man. 
On the fcafFold was eredted a large crofs, exaftly in 
the form of that commonly reprefented for St. An- 
drew's. The executioner arid his afliftants placed the 
prifoner on it, in fuch a manner, that his arms and 
legs were extended agreeably to the form of the cft>{s$ 
and ftrongly tied down. Under each arm, leg, &c» 
was cut a k notch in the wood, as a mark where the 
executioner might with greater facility, break the 

» bone. He held in his hand an iron bar, not unlike 
an iron crow, and in the firfl: place broke his arms, 
then in a moment after both his thighs. It was 
dreadful to fee the poor wretch writhe his body with 
aigony, and to obferve the diftortions of his face. It 
was a confiderable time before he expired, and it 

-would have been longer, had not the executioner 
given him what is called the coup de grace^ or merciful 
ftroke, on his ftomach; which at once put an end to 
his mifery. They then took the dead body from the 
crofs, and put it on a wheel, fixed to a long pole, 
where he was expofed for fome time j and this part 
of the ceremony occafions the common expreflion of 
being broke upon the wheel, though it is performed 
on a crofs. 

Some time after, I took the advantage of a fine 
day, in order to vifit the palace of Vcrfailles, which 
is twelve miles trom Paris. There are fevcral ways 
of .going this Ihort journey; but the moft agreeable 

gaflage is, in my opinion, in the galliot, a fmall 
arge, which fets out every mornirig from the Pont 
Royal, and lands you at Seve, from whence you have 
a delightful walk to Verfailles, through an-avcnue 
confifting of three rows or trees, that extend a mile 
and a half, quite up to the palace. 

At the extremity of the vifta you come to a large 

parade, on each fide of which are the king's (tables; 

Vol. V. U thefe 
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thefe are noble ftrudtures, that might be miftaken for 
palaces ; they contain a great number of fine horfes^ 
but the beft are Englifli hunters, of which his ma- 
jeily is extreamly fond. Having paffed the parade, 
you enter through the gate of the iron palifade, into 
the firft court, which is flanked by four pavillions ; 
but thefe buildings make no extraordinary figure, and 
fell far fhort of my expeftations. From hence you 
pafs through the gate of another palifade, into the 
fccoixi court, which is fmaller, but has more grand 
and pompous buildings. The third court, to which 
you afcend by five fteps, is terminated by a very 
noble edifice. Here is a fine portico, with three lai^ 
doors neatly gilt, by which you enter the hall ; 
•\Vhich is fupported by marble columns, and adorned 
^ith ftatues. The grand ftair-cafe is very wide; it 
is of the moft beautiful marble, and is finely decorated 
with painting and fculpture. Oppofite the wings and 
front of this court, are valuable bufts, and in the 
centre ftands a fountain adorned with gilt ftatues: 
the front of the palace next the garden is extreamly 
noble, and makes you ample amends for your difap- 
pointment, at your firft entrance into it fix)m Paris* 
It is entirely of ftone, and of a prodigious length ; 
-v^hich has this difadvantage, that if it be viewed at 
^ome diftancein the gardens, it appears much too low 
for the length. 

The principal rooms are the following: the hall 
of plenty, and that where ftands the billiard-table^ 
in which are fome excellent paintings by the greateft 
mifters. The hall of Venus is very beautiful, and^ 
befide the other curiofities, has an ancient flatue olf 
a Roman conful finely executed. The hall of Mer^^ 
cury, is adorned with paintings by Titian, and otherT 
eminent hands ; and m that of Mars, is a fine paint-^ 
-ing of the family of Darius at the feet of Alexander:^ 
the Great, by Le Brun : in this piece the paflions ar^ 
' beautifully exprefled. The grand gallery is 222 feec^ 
long, and 30 broad : the cielingv/hich is arched, is loft/^ 

anc^ 
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iahd finely painted by Le Brun, with allegorical figures, 
reprefenting the hiftory of Lewis XIV. from the peaqe 
of die Pirenees, to that of Nimeguen, in nine lafge 
Gompartn^ents and eig/iteen fmall ones. This mag- 
nificent gallery is adorned wi^Ji eight antique ftatue$, 
and rnany valuable bufts, y^fes^ and tables of por- 
phyry and alabaften On the fide fronting the garden, 
it h^s fcventeen lofty windows ; and the oppofite fid/e 
' is wainifcotted with looking-glafs, jvhich has a moft 
pleafing effeili The whole is finely ornamented with 
glidings as are moft of the of her apartments. The 
furniture is, however, now much foiled, and yvith 
refpeft to neatnefs and cleap^nefs is far inferior to 
that in the ftate-rooms in the palaces qf Kenfington, 
Hampton-Court, and Wincjfpr. The apartments pf 
the king and queen are finely painted ^ and in hjs 
piajefty's bed-chamber are fon?e e^eijent piftures : 
his bed is of crimfon velvet, richly embroidered with 
gold, which is called the winter furniture, for in fum- 

• mer they put on thinner and lighter. The bed ftands 
in a fmall alcove, and beforjC it is a gilt baluftrade. 

• yhc cabinet of rarities is of an oftogonal figure, an4 
contains a furprizing colleftipp of curiosities in agate, 

, cryftal, jewels, medals aad other antiquities, with fe- 
H^eral paintings by the greateft mafter§. The chapel 
>as a very noble ftrufture ; the architefture is of the 
Corinthian order, and the infide i§ acjofned with a 
variety of ftatues, baflb relievos, and paintings. 

The gardens afford new fcenes of aftonifhment. 
In the firft walk, as you advance direftly from the 
terrace along the front of the palace, you come ta two 
bafons •, and in the midft of each the water is thrpwn 
up in the form of a wheat-fheaf, to the height of 
about thirty feet. The borders of thefe bafons are 
adorned with feveral groupes of brazen figures, repre- 
ienting river gods, a^d nymphs. At the corners of 
this terrace, are two other marble bafons, where the 
fountains form two fine flieets of water, and upon the 
borders are fcyeral figur.es of ^nirpajs made of brafs. 

U 2 Below 
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Below thcfc fountains is a very noble one, ado^neSd 
with the flatues of Latona, Apollo, and Diana* 
There are here many other fountains and cafcades, 
the beauty of which exceeds all defcription : but 
what is moft admired is the grand canal 1 600 yards 
long, and 64 broad, with a large oftagon bafon at 
each end, and interfered in the middle by another 
canal about 260 yards in length. Here the court 
fometimes take the diverfion of failing in yachts and 
galleys. The labyrinth is a fine grove with two fta- 
tues at the entrance; the one of ^fop, and the other 
of Cupid holding a clue of thread in his hand, inti- 
mating the neceffity of fuch a guide to prevent his 
being loft in the intricate windings of the place. At 
each turning you meet with a fountain adorned tnth 
fine fhells, in which is reprcfented in a lively manner, 
one of -3i;fop*s fables, and the fubjeft is exprefled m 
four lines of French verfes in golden letters, on a 
plate of bronze painted black. 

The orangery or green-houfe is a noble piece of 
architefture, confifting of feveral galleries, the largeft 
of which is 400 feet long, and 30 broad, and all of 
them are adorned with columns of the Tufcan order. 
Before this grceri-houfe is a fine parterre, with a 
fountain in the middle of it, which throws the water 
40 feet high, and the whole parterre is decorated wirii 
ftatues, vafcs, and other ornaments. 

The Trianon, or fummer-houfe, is fituated at the 
entrance of a wood. Its front is adorned by a beau- 
tiful periftyle of marble columns. At the extremity 
of the wings of the building ar6 two pavilions, and 
on the top a fine baluftrade. His majefty's apart- 
ments are richly furnifhed, and adorned with exq\M- 
fite paintings : tlie gallery is very noble, and affords 
a better profpeft of the gardens, than even the great 
gallery of the palace. It has private gardens prettily 
laid out, that contain a great variety of the moft 
beautiful flowers ; and moft of the bafons and foun- 
tains have marble borders. It is furrounded with 

pleafant 
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plcafant groves, in fome of which are fine c^cades, 
clpecially in that of Laocoon. 

The menagerie refembles a commoA farm-houfe. 
It ftands in the centre of feveij little coyrt$, where are 
kept the wild beafts, and all fprts of fowl : but on 
entering it, you are agreeably furprifed at the elegant 
appearance of the apartments : in one of thpm is a 
rich fettee bed or couch, for his majefty, and the 
cieling is covered with looking- glafs. 

One great advantage, -which all people enjoy at 
Verfailles is, that they have conftantly free accefs into 
the gardens, provided they are equipped with a bag- 
wig and fi fword.. 

Some time after I made an excurfioQ from Paris to 
the palace of St. Germain's, whicl^ [s about four 
leagues diftant from that city, and fituated on a high 
jiill, at th^ foot of which runs the Seine: on the 
other fide is a large foreft, and adjoining to the houjfe, 
9 p^rk which has fome viftas leading from the palace. 
It was formerly a hunting feat : the garden and mag- 
nificent terrace were laid out, and formed under the 
•diredion of Lewis XIV, who alfo enlarged the build- 
iiig, on account of bis having received his firft breath 
in that palace : here alfo king James 11. refided, and 
Jpent the remainder of his days in meditating, on his 
own imprudence. The palace is much out of repair, 
and chiefly inhabited by Englifh, Scotch, and Irilh 
families, the adherents of that mifeuided prince. It 
nas fomething the appearance of a caftle; arid is 
fijirrounded with a fine gallery, that afibrds a view of 
all the adjacent country. Indeed, had Lewis XIV. 
beftowed but half the expence on this place, as he 
did on Verfailles, it would have been probably the 
moft delightful palace in the univerfe. 

I had not yet met with any place in France, fb 
^reeable and pleafant as the town of St. Germain ; 
which is very populous, and the air being efteemed 
the beft of any about Paris, great numbers refort thi- 
ther for the benefit of their healths. 

U 3 About 
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About a league from hence, is the fmall village df 
Marli, fituated near the banks of the Seine, where is 
a palace faid to have been built by Lewis XIV. but 
this ftrufture is not anfwerable to the magnificence of 
the gardens, which are extreamly fine, and the foun- 
tains and cafcades exceed fome of thofe at Verfailles. 
Here is the machine that fills the grand fefcrvoir, 
from which the innumerable water- works at Vcrlailld( 
and Marli are fupplied. 

On my return to Paris, I vifited the palace whfere 
the duke of Orlean refides. -This is a noble building, 
but the outfide is not comparable to the beauty of 
the apartments, which are richly furnifhed, and kej)t 
in neater order than the palaces generally arc : here 
are abundance of excellent paintings executed by the 
greateft maftcrs. The gardens are public, and as 
much frequented as the Tuilleries and Luxemburg-, 
but are oreatlv inferior to both. 

Not far from thence ftands the college of the Sor- 
bonne, the mod celebrated in France : it was origi- 
nally a mean ftrufture, but was rebuilt by cardinal 
Richlieu, and contains apartments for thirty doftors. 
The church is a fine edifice, adorned with plaifters of 
the Corinthian order, and feveral ftatues of faints and 
angels : the ihfide qf the dome is elegantly painted, 
and in thp middle of the choir is tlie tomb of that 
cardinal in a reclining pofture, fupported by religion, 
ts'ith feveral emblematical figures of the fciences at his 
feet. 

The houfes of Paris are generally very high, con- 
fining of fix or feven ftories; and fometimes feven or 
eight diffejent families live in one houfe. In fome 
ftreets inhabited by the nobility there is fcarce a houfe 
to be fcen ; they being built with a wall before them. 
At the grand gate generally ftands a Swifs porter, 
with large whifl^ers ; and fometimes I have feen twd 
or tlire^ lufty footmen embroidering a waifttoat, 
working the wrift-bands of a ftiirr, or knitting ftbck- 
ings, though dreffed and powdered out like men of 
nuality. 

The 
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The fquare of Vendome, or of Lewis the Great, is 
large and handfome, of an odiagon^il form, and the 
houfes are regularly built. In the center is an equef- 
trian ftatue of Lewis XIV, in brafs, ftanding on a 
marble pedeftal j which has this infcription, Viro im- 
mortali ; or, To the immortal man : other infcriptions 
forni an elogium on his virtues and exploits. . 

The generality of the ftreets are narrowv^nd have 
no foot- ways on each fide with pofts, for the ftfcty 
of the paflcngers, as our ftreets have in London*, one 
cannot therefore walk in them without danger ; for 
the hackney coachmen commonly drive very faft, 
which, from the crouds caufed by the narrownefs of 
the ftreets, occafiqns many accidents. The hack- 
ney coaches are far genteeler, and eafier th^n ours, 
and more in number j but regulated much in the 
fame manner. There is alfo a vehicle ufed here called 
a vignerett, made after the manner of our common 
chairs, but more.clumfy : it is placed upon two fmall 
wheels, and has two'fh^fts like a cart, in which is 
a perfon who draws it like a horfe ; and if the paflen- 
ger has a fervant, he goes in the rear, pufhing it for- 
ward. • 

[Dr. SmoUet obferves from Paris, " Nothing 

fives me fuch chagrin, as the neceffity I am under to 
lire a valet deflace^ as my own fervant does npt fpeak 
* the language. You cannot conceive with what eager- 
nefs and dexterity thofe rafcally valets exert them- 
felves in pillaging ftrangers. There is always one 
ready in waiting on your arrival, who begins by af- 
fifting your own fervant to unload your baggage, and 
interefts himfelf in your affairs with fuch artful ofEci- 
oufnefs, that you will find it difficult to ftiake him 
ofiv eyen though you are determined beforehand 
againft hiring any Juch domeftic. He produces re- 
commendations from his former matters, and the 
people of the houfe vouch for his honefty.. The 
truth is, thofe fellows are very handy, ufeful, and ob- 
liging \ and fo far honeft, that they will not fteal in 

U 4 the 
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the ufual way. You may fafcly truft one of them to 
bring you a hundred loui'dorcs from your banker; 
but they fleece you without mercy in every other ar- 
ticle of expence. They lay all your tradefmcn under 
contribution; your taylofv barber, mantua-makcr, 
milliner, perfumer, fhoemaker, mercer, jeweller, hat- 
ter, traiteur, and wine-merchant : even the boui^ebk 
who owns your coach pays him twenty fols per day. 
His wages amount to twice as much, fo that I imar 
gine the fellow that fervcs me, makes above ten fliil^ 
lings a day, befide his viftuals, which, by the bye, 
he has no right to demand. Living at Paris, to the 
beft of my recolleftion, is very near twice as dear as 
it was fifteen years ago -, and, indeed, this is the 
cafe in London ; a circumftance that muft be un- 
doubtedly owing to an increafe of taxes ; for I do 
not find that ip the articles of eating and drinking, 
the French people are more luxurious than they were 
heretofore. All manner of butchers meat and poul- 
try are extreamly good in this place. The beef is; 
excellent. The -wine, which is generally drank, is 
a very thin kind of Burgundy./ I can by no means 
relifh their cookery, but one breakfafts.delicioufly 
upon their pelif pains and their pafes of butter, which 
laft is exquifite. 

The common people, and even the bourjeois of 
Paris, live at this feafon (Oftpber) chiefly on bread 
and grapes, which is undoubtedly very wholefome 
fare. Ir the fame fimplicity of diet prevailed in 
England, we fliould certainly underfel the French at 
all foreign markets : for they are very flothful with 
all their vivacity ; and the great number of their ho- 
lidays not only encourages this lazy difpofition, but 
aftually robs them of one half of what thei» labour 
would otherwife prqduce : fo that, if our common 
people were not fo expenfive in their living, that is, 
m their eating and drinking, labour might be afforded 
cheaper in England than in France. There are three 
young 'l\ifty huflies,' nieces 0t daughters of a black- 

" fmitb, 
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fmith, that lives juft oppofite to my windows, who 
do nothing from morning till night: They eat grapes 
and bread from feven till nine. From nine till twelve 

• they drefs their hair, and are all the afternoon gaping 
at die window to view paffengers. I do not perceive 
that they give themfelvcs the trouble either to make 
their beds, or clean their apartment. The fame fpi- 
rit of idlenefs and diffipation I have obferved in every* 
part of France, and among every clafs of people. 

Every objeft feems to have ftirunk in its dimen- 
fions fince I was laft in Paris, The Louvre, the 
palais- royal, the bridges, and the river Seine, by no 
means anfwer the ideas I had formed of them from 
my former oblervation. When the memory is not 
very correft, the imagination always betrays her into 

' fuch extravagancies. When I firft revifited rhy own ^ 
country, after an abfence of fourteen years, I found 
every thing diminilhed in the lame manner, and I 
cx>uld fcarce believe my own eyes/* 

'* After all, it is in England only, where we muft 
look for cheaiful apartments, gay furniture, neatnefs 

"^id convenience. There is a ftrange incongruity in 

• the French genius. With all their volatility, prattle, 
and fondnefs for bens mots^ they delight in a Ipecies of 
drawling, melancholy church mufic. ' Their mofl: fa- 
vourite dramatic pieces are almoft without incident; 
and the dialogue of their comedies confifts of moral, 
infipid apophthegms, entirely deftitute of wit or re- 
partee. I know what I hazaixi by this opinion among 
the implicit admirers of Lully, Racine, and Moliere. 

I do not talk of the buftsj the ftatues, and piftures 
which abound at Verfailles, and other places in and 
- about Paris, particularly the great coUeftion of capi- 
tal pieces in the Palais-royal, belonging to the duke 
of Orleans. I have neither capacity nOr inclination 

• to give a critique on thefe chef d^oeuvres^ which in- 
deed would take up a whole volume. I have fcen 
this great m^azine of painting three times with afto- 
niftiment ; but I fhould have been better pleafed, if 
there had not been half the number : one is bewil- 
dered 
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dcred in fuch a profufion, as not to know wKcrc to 
begin, and hurfied away before there is time to con- 
sider one piece with any fort of deliberation. Belide, 
the rooms are all dark, and a great many of the pic- 
tures hang in a bad light. As for Trianon, Marli^ 
and Choim, they are no more than pigeon-hoiifes. 
In refpeft to palaces ; and, notwithftanding the cx-r 
travagant eulc^iums which you have heard of the 
French king^s houfes, I will venture to affirm, that 
^e king of England is better, I mean more com-r 
fortably lodged. I ought, however, to except Foun- 
tainbleau, which I have not feen. 

The city of Paris is faid to be five leagues, or fif- 
teen miles, in circumference i and if it is really fo, 
it muft be much more populous than London ; for 
the ftreets are very narrow, and the houfes very high, 
with a different family on every floor. But I have 
meafured the beft plans of thefe two royal cities, and 
am certain that Paris does not take up near fo much 
ground as London and Weftminiler occupy : and I 
iufpeft the number of its inhabitants is alfo exaggc-o 
rated by thofe who fay it amounts to eight hundred 
thOufand, that is two hundred thoufand more than 
are contained within the bills of mortality. The ho- 
tels of the French noblciTe, at Paris, take up a great 
deal of room,- with their court-yards and gardens; 
and fo do their convents and churches. It muft be 
owned, indeed, that their ftreets are wonderfully 
crouded with people and carriages,'* 

The doftor remarks, that — " the French begin 
to imitate the Englifli, but only in fiKh particu-? 
lars as render them worthy of imitation. When 
I was laft at Paris, no perfon of any condition, 
male or female, appeared but in full drefs, even 
when obliged to come out early in the morning; 
but at prefent I fee a number of frocks and fcratches 
in a morning in the ftreets of this metropolis. 
They have fet up a petite fofie^ on the plan of 
pw penny-poft, with fpmc ' improvements ; and I 

5 ^P^ 
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am toldj thete is » fcheme oh foot foi- fupplying 
every houfe with water, by Ideiden pipes* from the 
river Seihe. They hive ev^n adopted our praftict 
of the cold bath, which is tiken very conveniently, 
in woodein lidufes, erefted oil the fide of the river, 
the water of which h let in and out occafionally^ 
)t>y cocks fixed in thfe fides of the bath. There 
are difTererit rooms for the different fexes ; the ac- 
ieonlmodations are good, and the expence is a trifle. 
The tapefl:ry of the Gobelins is brought to an amazing 
degree of perfeftion •, and I am furprifed that this 
furniture is not more in falhion among the great, 
who alone are able to purchafe it. It would be a 
moft elegant and magnificent ornament, which would 
always nobly diftinguifti their apartments from thofc 
of an inferior rank -, for in this they would run no 
rifque qf being rivalled by the bourgeois, At the 
village of Chaillot, in the neighbourhood of Paris^ 
they make beautiful carpets and fcreenwork; and 
this is the more extraordinary, as there are hardly 
any carpets ufed in this kingdom. In almoft all the 
lodging-houfes, the floors are of brick, and* have no 
other kind of cleaning, than that of being fprinkled 
with water, and fwept once a day. Thefe brick- 
fioors, the ftone-fliairs, the want of wainfcotting in 
the rooms, and the thick party-walls of ftone, aie^ 
however, good preferfatives againft fire, which fel- 
dom does any damage in this city. Infl:ead of wainf- 
cotting, the walls are covered with tapeftry or da- 
maflc. The beds in general are very good, and well 
ornamented, with teflers and curtains. 

Fifteen years ago the river Seine, within a mile of 
Paris, was as folitary as if it had run through a de- 
fart. At prefent the banks of it are adorned with a 
number of elegant houfes and plantations, as far as 
Marli.''^ 

'Mn the charafter of. the French, confidered as a 
people, there are undpubftedly iiiany circumftances 

. ■ truly 
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truly ridiculous. Yqu know the faihipnablc people^ 
who go a hunting, ^e equipped with their jack boots* 
bag- wigs, fwords and piftols: but I faw the other 
(day a fcene ftill more grotefque. On the road tQ 
Choiffi,^ 2ifiaere^ or hackney-coach, flopped, and out 
came five or fix men, armed with mufquets, who 
took pofl:, each behind a feparate tree. I afked our 
fcrvant who they were, imagining they might be 
archers, or footpads of juftice, in .purfuit of fomq 
malefaaon But guefs my furprize, when the fellow 
told me, they were gentlemen a la chajfe. They werq 
in faft come out from Paris, in this cqyipage, to 
take the diverfion of hare huntings that is, of fhoot-r 
ing from behind a tree at the hares that chanced to 
pafs. Indeed, if they had nothing more in view, but 
to deftroy the game, this is a very efieftual method i 
for the hares are in fuch plenty in this neighbour? 
hood, that I have feen ^ dozen together in the famQ 
.field. I think this way of hynting, in a coach or 
chariot, might be properly adopted at London, iij 
favour of thofe ajdermcn of the city, who are too 

unwieldy to follow the hounds on horfeback.'*- 

Mr. Thicknefle gives the following general view 
of Paris. — " It is certainly much inferior to London 
in f|ze and beauty, yet almoft every ftrcet furnifhes 
itither a church a convent, or ibmething worthy of 
attention. The place VicSoire, is a fmall circus, and 
in the center thereof is a fine ftatue of Lewis XIV. ; 
indeed neither this circus, nor any of the fquares in 
Paris, are equal in fize or beauty to the fmalleft 
that adorn the environs of the city of London. The 
Luxembourg and Tuilleries gardens are indeed very 
fine, as gardens, but not fo pleafing as St. James's 
and Hyde Park. Every thing in Paris has been fg 
often, and fo much better defcribed, than it is in 
my power to do, that it would be abfurd in me to 
attempt giving you an exafl: defcription of any thing; 
nor have I feen a. quarter part of what a ftrangcr 
is told he mufl fee. The manufadure at the Go- 
belins 
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belins is one thing, however, that gave me great de- 
light ; and what added to it was, that I found the 
principal conduftor to be an Englifhman, whole 
apartments, ornamented with this work, and his 
own ingenious pencil, contributed greatly to the plea- 
fore I received: indeed the fifter arts feem to dwell 
with him, and his mufical family, in that royal palace; 
and the execution of this inimitable art of painting 
in wcrfteds to fuch a degree of perfeftion, is well 
worthy of the fanftion of a king of France. I muft: 
now mention a beauty which Paris has, that London 
has not ; Paris being walled in, the ramparts more 
than half round the whole city, are nobly adorned 
with four rows of ftaiely trees, in the center of 
which is a broad road for coaches, and on each fide 
very fine fliady walks. Upon thefe ramparts are to 
be feen, every fihe evening, many of the people of 
felhion in their coaches, which are often gaudy, but 
oftcner truly elegant, and painted in a mod exquifitc 
manner •, not with arms, crefts, or initial letters, but 
with a variety of paftoral fcenes. On the margin 
of thefe walls are a great number of cofFee-houfes, 
and places of public entertainment, where are exhi- 
bited a variety of amufements, fomcthing in the way 
of Bartholomew Fair ; but you may imagine better 
executed, by a people whofe chara6teriftic it is, to 
bugh and be merry. The coffee-houfcs, &c. are 
, decorated with a great deal of eye-trap, and in moft 
of them are harbts and n^uficians ; and there the 
bourgeois, with their wives and children, enjoy a 
• Kttle frefh air, and the view of the adjacent country, 
which is to be feen in great variety from the different 
parts of thefe ramparts. The Englilh are apt to 
think the French are very poor, but if fine houfes, 
cxpenfive furniture, fuperb equipapcs, and a great 
number of fervants, are proofs to tne contrary, it is 
not fb. There are certainly more coaches in Paris 
than in London, and, I believe, more inhabitants ; 
but certainly London is mor<: than one third larger. 
4 The 
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The river Seine makes but a poor figure at Pans^ 
^when put in competition with the Thames ; but when 
the great diftance it is from the main ocean is con- 
fidered, and the many kagjues its fantaftic courfe 
takes to djfembogue itfelf, it muft be confidered as a 
wonderful and noble river. T^e banks are hard and 
firm on each fide, and are adorned with a great num- 
ber of houfes, and fome viljages. Two leagues froiii 
Paris, upon the banks of this river, is St. Cloud, 
where the duke of Orleans has a noble feat, and 
where, under his proteftion, the porcelain manuf/w:- 
ture is carried on, and brought to an exquifute dpffrqc 
of perfeftion. From this Teat you have a fine view 
of Paris, the Bois de BoUoigne, and the beautiful 
line of beauty (according to Mr. Hogarth) that the 
river Seine exhibits. Greenwich Park is not fo 
cro.uded on holidays, as the duke of Orleans pafk 
is every Sunday during the furtimer,; but none of the 
Freoch nobility fhut up themfelves and their houfea 
. as the Englifh do. In the many years I have Jived 
in, and near London, I could never fee lord Burling- 
ton's gardens, though I had frequently a ticket. In 
France, the appearance of a gentleman, and particu- 
larly a ftranger, i$ a ticket to go any where, and 
.ought to be a fufiicient tie to every one not to abuljb 
the confidence reppfed in him. Scribbling upon the 
windows, and the like, is not common in France ^ 
I do not recoUeft that I hav£ once fcen any writing 
vjpon the windows of the public inns^ but \yhat was 
done by tlae hand of an Englifh map.." 

Dr. Smollet's remarks concerning the French In- 
dies are as follows. — " I Ihall not pretwd to de- 
fcribe the particulars of a French lady's drefs. Thefe 
you are much better acquainted with than I can pre- 
tend to be : but this I will be bold .to affirm, that 
France is the general refcrvoir from which all the 
abfurdities of falfe tafte, luxury, and extravagance,. 
have overflowed the different kingdoms and ftates pf 
Europe. The fjprings that fill this refervoif ^re na 
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other than vanity and ignorance.. It wo.uld be fu- 
perfluous to attempt proving, from the nature of 
things, from the firft principles and ufc of drels, a$ 
well as from the confideration of natural beauty, and 
the praftice of the ancients, who certainly underflood 
it as well as die connoifleurs of tbefe days, that 
nothing can be more inconvenient, and contemp- 
tible, than the fafhion of modem drapery. I fhail 
only mention one particular of drefs eiTential to the 
fafhion in this country, which feems to me to carry 
human afFeftation to the very farthcft v.er^ of foHy 
and extravagance •, that is, the manner in which the 
faces of the ladies are primed and painted. When 
the Indian chiefs were in England, every body ridi- 
culed their prepofterous method of painting their 
cheeks and eye-lids -, but this ridicule was wrong 
placed. Thofe critics ought to have confidered, that 
the Indians do not ufe paint to make themfelves 
agreeable-, but in order to be the more terrible to 
their enemies. It is generally fupppfcd, I think, that 
the ladies make ufe of fard and vermiUion for very 
different purpofes ; namely, to help a bad or faded 
complexion, to heighten the graces, . or conceal the 
defefts of nature, as well as the ravages of time. I 
fhall not enquire at prefent whether it is juft and ho- 
neft to impofein this manner on mankind : if it is 
not honeft, it may be allowed to be artful and poli- 
tic, and fhews, at leaft, a defire of being agreeable. 
But to lay it on as the falhion in France prefcribes to 
all the ladies of condition, who indeed cannot appear 
without this badge of diftinftion, is to difguife them- 
felves in fuch a manner^ as to render them odious and 
deteftable to every fpeftator, who has the lead relifli 
left for nature and propriety. i\ s for the fard or 
white with which their necks and Ihoulders are plaif- 
tered, it may be in fome meafqre exeyfable, as their 
fkins are naturally brown, or fallow ; but the rouge, 
which is daubed on their faces, from the chin upto 

the 
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the eyes, without the leaft art or dexterity, not only 
defboys all diftinftion of features, but renders the 
afpe£t really frightful, or at beft conveys nothing buC . 
ideas of diiguft and averfion. You know, that with- 
out this horrible mafque, no married lady is admit- 
ted at court, or in any polite afiembly ; and that it 
is a mark of diftinftion which no bourgeois dare af- 
fume. Ladies of fafhion only have the privilege of 
ezpofing themfelves in thefe ungracious colours. As 
their faces are concealed under a falfe complexion, 
{o their heads are covered with a vafl load of falie 
hair, which is frizzled on the forehead, fo as exa&ly 
to refemble the wooly heads of the Guinea negroes. 
As to the natural hue of it, this is a matter of no 
confequence, for powder makes every head of hair 
of the fame colour ; and no woman appears in this 
country, from the moment fhe rifes till night, with- ' 
out being compleatly whitened. Powder or med 
was firft ufed in Europe by the Poles to conceal their 
fcald heads 5 but the prefent fafhion of ufing it, as 
well as the modilh method of dreffing the hair, muft 
have been borrowed from the Hottentots, who.grcafe 
their wooly heads with mutton fuet, and then pafte it 
over with the powder called bucbu. In like manner, 
the hair of our fine ladies is frizzled into the appear- 
of negroes wool, and ftiffened with an abominable 
pafte of hog's greafe, tallow, and white powder. On 
the whole, when I fee one of thefe fine creatures 
failing along, in her taudry robes of filk and gauze, 
frilled and flounced, and furbelowed, with her falfe 
locks, her falfe jewels, her paint, her patches, and 
perfumes ; I cannot help looking upon her as the 
vileft piece of fophiftication that art ever pro- 
duced.'* - 

[Mr. Thicknefle, however, accufes the Dodtor of 

colouring his pidure too high: *' The account 

1 give, fays he, and that of Mr. SmoUet's, of the 
great difregard to cleanlinefs among the French na- 
tion 
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iioh in general, is to beunderftood, however, not tQ 
belong, tb their .perfons, but their houfes, cookery, 
&c. . The ladies of France, in particular, are very 
Attentive to cleanlinefs about their own pcrfofas. The 
various kinds of. walhing chairs, biddcts, &c. that 
are expofed to fale at almoft every fhop in Paris, 
plainly (hew, that partial bathing is as much in prac- 
tice in modern France, as general bathing was in 
old Rome i even .the female fervants and common 
people are .much cleaner about the heels in particu- 
lar, than they are in England. 

There are certainly a great number of fine wo- 
men in France; and a man who cannot fee and feel 
the influence of their beauty, infpite of the fmgu- 
larity of the painty pomatum and powder^ fo much 
complained of 5 I more than fufpedt, can look upon 
a beautiful woman in England with a philofophical 
indifference; . 

. I am afraid we have a great many pretty women 
in England, who never wet their Ikin, but when they 
wafli their hands and face •, and I often think of a witty 
faying of 1— -d C— d's uppn . this fubje(3;;.it i$ too 
well known to be repeated ; but 1 am well fttisfied 
it does not hold good in this kingdom. I mufl^ 
however, own, the quantity of rouge put on by the 
ladies here, is very Angular, and* to outdo what na- 
turt ever did, very abfurd : the truth isj it fteals 
upon them by degrees, their eyes become habituated 
fo it, atod they do not fee it in the fame manner that 
every onfe elfe does^ Add to this^ it is a mark of 
diftinftion ; and I am perfuaded, if it was not in 
England a mark of another kind, it would prevail as 
much there as it does here -, but if the ladies of France 
would leave off fnuff, they would captivate men of 
all nations, as well as their own : however, I know 
fome ladies of high rank who ufe no paint ; in deep 
mourning. none dp. I cannqt* account for it, but 
this kingdom abounds more with human deforii^ity, 
than any part of the world! have ever feen> and 

Vol. V. X I now 
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I now muft remind you to be pardculariy careful bow 
you walk in the ibrects of Paris, the narrowneis of 
which, the great number of poaches, carts^ cabrio- 
le s, and various kinds of voiturcs, together with 
the multitude of people crouding through ^vcry 
ftreet, render walking in Paris very dangerous : 
fcarce a day paiTcs that terrible accidents do not 
happen from the brutality of coachmen, carmen, and 
the like ; and though I have been particularly cau- 
tious and careful, I have had fome narrow efcapes.**- 
Paris is not informed of accidents, robberies^ mur- 
ders, and the like, by daily papers, as we are in Lon- 
don *, and, perhaps, this is one reafbn why people 
ai% lefs upon their guard. Befide the accidents that 
happen in broad day-light, there are a great tftany 
murders committed at Paris in the night. . There is 
a place in Paris where the bodies of murdered per- 
fons, or fuch who have been thrown out of the win- 
do^Kis, are expofed, in order to be owned ; and this 
place is feldom without the body of fome murdered 
or droWned perfon : thefe murders, however, I pre* 
fume, are not committed in cool blood, bvn rather 
rencounters that happen at houfes of ill fame. The 
common people in England decide their quarrels gCi- 
nerally at handy-cuffs ; but in France every barber 
wears a fword, and almcA every ma» knows how 
to ufe one -, and this, in fome meafurc, account* for 
the frequency of murders in Paris. 

A ftranger, whofe attention in the ftreets is moft 
likely to be employed in looking about him, ought 
not to walk in Paris till that curiofity is abated, for 
it certainly is not fafe even to the citizens them- 
felves. 

To an Englifliman it feems very ftrange to go into 
an inn and ^make a bargain for his bed,, his fupper, 
his horfes and fervants, before he eats or flceps ; yet 
this is common in France, and for a ftranger even 
neceffary : for though you will meet with no kind of 
civil reception at the inns open- the road in France, 
7 ^ . as 
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fes with Us, at your entrance, you will meet with an 
exorbitant dill (without this prtGaution) at your de- 
parture; Thercifore when ypu come into an inn, where 
3rou intend to ftajr ail night, or to dirte^ alk the price 
of your room and bed, and order a fupper or dinnef 
iat thirty, forty, fifty, or fixty fols per head 5 you will 
then be 'VteW ferved with^ perhaps, many diflies, any 
one of which, had you ordered in particular, would 
have been charged treble^ There are certainly 
many difagreeable circumftaftdes ariic in travelling 
in France, that do not fo fmjuenfly attend travel- 
ing in England j but then it is in England alone 
that thefe inconvenicncies do not arife : however, a 
man that can have good breads good wine, aiaid an 
hard egg, with clean meets, and flicker oyer his head, 
has a great manv comfqrts that many of his bctte« 
are without. Cfertatnly the Caftle of Mtelborough is 
not to be found in every town in France. A man 
with a fmall pmfe, a bad conftitiitkMi, iiid of a 
pcevifti temper, cannot travel from ofte fide of thi^ 
kingdom to the other, without meeting with a great 
variety of circumftances that will ruffle his niind ; 
and fo he would if he jat nt honie in his dwn dhimney 
corner. It is not, however, what we meet with at 
fea-^ort towns, at aubei^ on the road, or the com- 
pany that in gcheral frequent fuch towns and fuch 
/loufes, that dre to charadterize a nation. I have 
fcen a failor put a quid of tobacco out of his mouth 
to fun it for a fecond regale, and another ileal it> 
and put it reeking hot into his own ; and aniah that 
keeps fuch company, without ever feeing better, 
might with truth fay. that EngKfhilien are the fouleft 
feeders in the univerfe. At elegant tables in France, 
to every cover is fct a large deep glafs, three parts, 
full of water, wherein the bowl of your wine glafs is 
inverted, to keep it cool and clean •, for as often as 
you drink it is again immerfcd in the water-^afs : 
and ihould you either dip your fingers after cfiiner, 
or walh your mouth in this (though your own water- 

X 2 . glafs) 
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glafs) it would be deemed the height of ill-broed*' ^ 
iiig. The eafy addrcis of people of rafhion in France, 
is very captivating. Nothing is fo difagreeable as . 
a low-bred Frenchman ^ no man is more agreeable . 
than a well-bred Frenchman ; a low-bred Enorlifh* 

o 

man (hocks you with his vulgarity ; a low-bred 
Frenchman fickens you with his impertinence.**—] 

I left Paris, continues Mr. Stevens, on the 24th . ^ 
of April 1739, and having paffed through feveral 
towns and villages, which had the appearance of great 
poverty, met with nothing remarkable till I came to 
Fontainbleau, a fmall town about forty miles from 
Paris. The palace is in a fituation inexpreflibly ro- 
mantic, in the midft of a vaft and wild fbreft, great 
part of which is rocky and mountainous: the palace 
contains what is called the old caftle, which, together 
with the new palace, forms an extraordinary but very 
irregular groupe of buildings. The front of the 
great gate of the draw-bridge is fupported by large 
marble pillars, and embclliQied with fome fine fta- 
tues : round the court are feveral turrets and galle- 
ries : from thence you afcend to the court of foun- 
tains, which is adorned with a great number of 
marble and brafe Itatues, and a fine bafon, with beau- 
tiful images fpouting water. Several other large 
buildings adjoin to this ; but the whole, as hath been 
already obferved, is irregular and confufed- Th^ 
apartments are grand and magnificent, and the flir- 
niture rich : the gallery of the uags is noble, and runs 
quite along the orangery ; the paintings arc beautiful, 
and reprefent all the royal palaces, and fome other 
fine feats in France. In another gallery Henry IV. 
is drawn with his nobles, all in hunting-dreffes ; thie 
portraits of Ifeveral kings, queens, and princes of the 
blood royal, are. in another apartment. In the gallery 
of Ulyffes, the hiftory of that hero is beautifully 
painted J it is likewife adorned with feveral of the fa- 
bulous ftories in Ovid's Metaraorphofis ; and in an- 
other apartment are painted the battles of Henry IV. 

The 
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The quccn*s gallery is very fine, ^nd has feveral pic- 
tures jreprefenting the viftaries of the French mo- 
narchs ; and in moft of her majefty's apartments, the 
cielings are finely painted and gilt. The gardens 
feem well laid but, and are adorned with a number 
of ftatues and w^ter- works : the orangery in parti- 
cular is 'very beautiful : in the middle is a largQ ba- 
fon with brafs ftatues ; a beautiful figure of Diana 
holds a ftag by his horns, and is furrounded by four 
hounds. From the pine garden you have a moft de- 
lightful profpedt of the palace -, and in the middle 
is the reprefentation of a liquid rock, from which 
ifllies a prodigious quantity of water ; and the grQt;- 
tos, p^rterr^s, and qafcades f^em to be numberlefs. 

On our leaving Fontainbleau, the next place of 
confequence at which we arrived was-Cfaaltons, a large 
town in Burgundy, ple^l^ntly fituated on the river 
Soane, encompafled with a wall. It has a ftrong^ 
caftle, and a large ancient cathedral. From thence 
we proceeded to Lyons in a coche-d*eau, a large 
boat not unlike one of our company's barges ; it has 
windows on each fide, and within is very convenient. 
It is tov/ed along by horfes, which, when the bank$ 
are good, gp on a full trot. The paflfage is ex- 
treamly pleafant, and you are all the way entertained 
with the moft charming profpefts. At fome diftance 
on the right-hand, are lofty mountains, the fides of 
which are covered with vineyards 5 and on the left 
you furvey fertile plains of a great extent : thus thefe 
agreeable fcenes, fomewhat diverfified, continue tilK 
you arrive at Lyons, When you enter this city by 
w^ter, you perceive two large rocks on each fide of 
youi with the ruins of fome ancient caftles on their 
furnrnits, that have a romantic appearance. 

"Lyons is a place of great antiquity, the capital 
of the Lyonois, and the fecond city of France. It 
is fituated on the Rhone and the Soane, which at the 
end of the town unite and fprm one river. No in- 
land town can be better fituated for commerce, fron^ 
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its having two fuch fiiie navigable rivers, an^ it% 
being nearly the center of Europe. From the ton of 
the church of Notre Dame you have a prpfpecfc of 
the whole city and the adjacent country, and I coul4 
plainly difcern the Alps^ though more than fixty 
miles diftant : their tops appearing like large white 
clouds, occafioncd by their being covered wuh ihow^ 
though it was now May, an'fi the weather exceffive 
hot. There is here a very ftrong ancient caftle, cut; 
out of a large rotk, thai: makes an antique appear- 
^ce, and is ufed for a ftate prifon. There is alfo ^ 
fine ftone bridge of twenty arches acrofs the Rhonc,^ 
and thfec bridges over the Soane •, it is pWefvable 
of thefe rivers, that the water of one is peifedly 
green, and the other ?s tranfparent as cryftal. The 
ftbbey of Notre Dame d*Aflhai is much admired for 
its antiquity, fome imagining it to be the Athseneum^ 
the celebrated college built by the emperor Caligula ^ 
and near it are. the remains of an ancdent tqpple, 
built in honour of the emperor Augulius. Amopg 
the modern ftrudtures, the ci^thedral of St. John is 
remarkable fpr a moft curious clock that fhews the 
courfe of the ftars, according to Ptolemy's fyftcm, 
the mption of the fyn and moon, their rifing an4 
fetting, as alfo the length of the 4ays and nights, 
with the ipcreafe and dccreafe of the moon. It has. 
^ moft remarkable di^l wound up byt once in feventy 
years, on which there is a perpetual alm^ack : on 
the top of the clock is a brazeh cock, which crows 
and claps his wings twice every hour 5 fomewhat 
lower is the image of the Virgin Mary, in a fitting 
pofture: when the clock ftrikes a little door opens, 
and an angel coming out, goes to the Virgin, and 
immediately the Holy Ghoft defcends io thfe form of 
a dove; but foon ai'cends again, and the gngel re- 
turns. The clock is very ancient, but cfteemed 
fi curious piece of workmanfhip. The church is 
jarg?, and fpmarj^able for its deccjfit plainnefs within i 
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flicre being no^ftfttues^ imfiges, or even pidures al- 
lowed of. \' 

The fquarc of Lewis the great is very beautiful ; 
(WO iides of it arc magnificently built. At a fmali 
diftance from one fide paffes the Rhone, and on the 
oppofite fide the Soane : there are fome fine walks, 
with rows of trees on each fide, much frequented 
in the evening by great numbers of people ; from 
whence, as it is fituatcd in the loweft part of the 
city, there is a moft beautiful profped of houfcs, 
gardens, churches, and convents, rifing in a due 
gradation above each other. In the middle Hands 
an equeftrian ftatue of Lewis XIV. and two other 
fine marble figures, rcprefcnting the above rivers. 
Near this place is the grand hofpital La Charite, 
which is a prodigious pile of building ; this, with 
the Hotel Dicu, and the town-houfe, are well worth 
feeing. 

[Dr. SmoUet writes thus frqm Lyons. " The 

country, from the foreft of Fontainbleau to the 
Lyonnois, through which we paflfed, is rather agree- 
able than fertile, being part of Champagne and the 
dutchy of Burgundy, watered by three pleafant paf- 
{oral rivers, the Seine, th^ Yonne, and the Soane. 
The flat country is laid out chiefly for corn ; but pro- 
duces more rye than wheat. Almoft all the ground 
feems to be ploughed up, fo that there is little or 
nothing lying fallow. There are very few inclofures, 
f<?arce any meadow-ground, and, fo far as I could 
.pbfervei a great fcarcity of cattle. We fome times 
found it very difficult to procure half a pint of milk 
for our tea. In Burgundy I faw a peaiant plough- 
ing the ground with a jack-afs, a lean cow, and a 
: fee-goat, yoked tcgether. It. is generally obfervcd, 
that a great number of black cattle are bred and fed 
pn.tbe mountains of Burgundy, v/hich ^re the highelt 
lands in Fra^jca , h^t I faw very few. The peafants 
in trance arc fo wretchedly poor, and fo much op- 
^i^offcd by thrir-,iandlords, th^t they cannot afford to 
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inclofc their grounds^ to ^vc<a propfcr refpite to thcfc 
lands, or to ftock their fdxms with a fufficient num- 
ber of black cattle to' produce the neceflary jxianure, 
without which agricultUrd can never be carried toi 
any degree of perfediion, Indeed, whatever efibrts 
a few individuals may make, for the benefit of their 
own eftates, huflbandry in France will aever be gene- 
rally improved, until the farmer is free and todc- 
pendenr. ■ 

From the frequency of towns and viUages, 1 Ihoukl 
imagine this country is very populous •, yet, it muft 
be owned, that the towns are in general thinly in- 
habited. I few a good number of country feats and 
plantations near the banks of the rivers, on each fidie; 
and a great many convents, fweetly fituated, on rifiiig 
grounds, where the air is moft pure, and the praJpcft 
moft agreeable. It is furprifing to fee how happy tKc 
founders of thofe religious houfes have been in their 
choice of fituations, all the world over. 

In pafling through this country I was very much 
ftruckwith the fight of large ripe clutters of grapes 
entwined with the briars and thorns of common hedges 
on the way-fide. The mountains of Burgundy are 
covered with vines from the bottom to the top,* and 
feem to be raifed by nature on purpofe to extend the 
furface, and to expofe it the more advantageoufiy 
to the rays of the fun- * The vandange was biit juft 
begun, and the people were employed in gathering 
the grapes 5 but I faw no figns of fcftivity among 
them. Perhaps their joy was a little damped by the 
bad profpeft of their harveft ; for they complained 
that the weather had been fo, unfavourable as to hin- 
der the grapes from ripening. I thought; indeed, 
there was fomething uncomfortable in feeing tHe 
vintage thus retarded till the beginning of winter : 
fbr, in fome parts, I found the weather extreamly 
cold, particularly at a place called Maifon-neuve, 
where we lay •, there was a hard froft, and in the 
morning the pools were covered with a thick cruft 
' ■ of 
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jdf ice. ' The highways feem to be perffeftly fafe. We 

• jdid not find that any robberies were ever committed, 
although we did not fee one of the marechauffe from 
Paris to Lyons. You know the marechauffe are a 
body of troopers well mounted, maintamed in France 
OS fafe«>guards to the public roads. It is a reproach 
upon England, that fome fuch patrol is not appointed 
for t!he protection of travellers.'* — 

Lyons is a great, populous, and flourifhing city ; 
but I am furprrzed to find it is counted a healthy 
place, and th^t the air of it is efteemed favourable to 
|)uliTibnic diforders. It is fituated on the confluence 
of two large rivers, from which there muft be a? 
great evaporation, as well as from the low marlhy 
'grounds which thefe rivers often overflow. This 
muft render the air moift, frouzy, and even putrid, 
if it was not well ventilated by winds from the moun- 
tains of Swifferland ; and in the latter end of autumn, 
it muft be fubjeft to fogs." ■ ] 

Oh my leaving Lyons, J proceeded by water to 
Vienna, the capital of Dauphiny, which is fituated 

; on the Rhone, at the bottom of very high mountains. 
Here are to be feen the ruins of an amphitheatre, fe- 
veral palaces, and two famous caftles, built on the 
fummit of one of thefe mountains. Here is alfo a 

' fine cathedral dedicated to St. Maurice. 

' * My next ftage was to Valence, an epifcopal city 
pn the banks of the Rhone. It is neat and well-built, 
iand has feveral good convents. From thence we 
proceeded to St. Efprit, which is remarkable for its 

' ftone bridge of twenty-fix arches over the Rhone, 
efteemed the fineft in all France: but the paffage 
under it is thought very hazardous, on account of 
the rapidity of the ftpeam. There is here a beau- 

•' tiful and ftrong citadel, built on a rock by the river 

"$de. 

vOn the .15th of May I arrived at Avignon, a city 
in Provence fubjedl to the pope, as is the whole dil- 

. trift belonging to it. His legate refides here, and 

has 
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has a very Brit palace^ in Which h^ keeps his count, 
and is attended tike a ibvereign prince by his guai^ 
This palace is fituated on a large rock, and has a 
noble and CKGenfivc prolpcft of the beautiful mean- 
drings df the Rhone, with the fine country aU around. 
I vifited the apartnient$, which arc hung with criopi- 
fon velvet, bordered with gold lace. The tity has 
feven gates, and is encompafl'ed with a very ftroag 

, wall, The churches and convents are exceeding 
grand, and appeared more magnificent than any L 
had yet fecn. In the church of Notre Dair.e are the 
tombs erf two popes, who refided here during the 
fchifm in the church, while their antagonifts coatinqcd 
at Rome. 

From this city I fet out for Aix, the road to which 
lies through a mofk beautiful country. You pafs 
over fcvcral downs covered with lavender^ thyme, 
rofemary, and other aronutic herbs; and through 
vallies intermixed with vineyards, and groves of 
olive and almond-trees* Aix, the capital of Pro- 
vence, was founded by Caius Sextus a Roman con- 

. ful : the air is efteemed the beft in France, and b^ing 
fituated in a beautiful plain, that on one fide abounds 
with vineyards, orange, olive, fig, and almond-trees, 

. and on the other is terminated at a fmali diftance by 
very high mountains ; thefe advantages induce arbun-r 
dance of* foreigners to dwell there, and it is feldom 
without fome Englifh families. The town is well 
built, and the ftreets are lai^ and well laid out; 
the public walk is very beautiful, and has fome re- 
fcmblance to the Mall* in St. James's Park. There 
are four -fine fountains continually plfeying, at proper 
diftances. The trees oh each fide form a moft agree- 
able Iheiter from the heat cf the fun^j and behind 
them are two rows of wdi- built, houfcsyfq that- it is 
the moft pleafant ftreet I ever faw ; whence in tbe 
fummcr evenings it is fuUof good company, who 
arc very civil and polite. 
. . ' The 
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The metropolitan chyrch, dedicated to St. Savi- 
pur, is an^ancient fine building : in a little cell in this 
church, they tell you, Mary M^alen died, after 
having lived there feycfal years. A fmall gly^mer- 
ing light is kept continually burning in it, and you 
are permitted to look through an iron gral^e i but no 
ftrang^r has the liberty of going in : the place has q^ 
folemn melancholy appearance. They likewifc pre- 
tend that file wa3 buried at S|; .Bc;»ume, a few leagues 
from hence?. 

The ^d ffom Aix: to Marfcilles is as charming 
9$ can be Imagined : at a ihiall diftancq before yon 
grrive at this laft city, you fee fome hundreds of 
gentlemen's feats, dilperfed for two or three miles 
found the city. 

Marfcilles is. a fine large city^ fituated on the Me- 
diterranean fea ; and at the entrance of the port, arc 
two ftrqng forts oppofite to each other, fo that no 
(hip.can come into the harbour without their permif- 
(ion. This city js faid to have been built 700 years 
before the birth of Chrift, and from its advantageous 
fituation, it enjoys a prodigious trade, and is cx- 
treamly populous, , 1 he haven for the reception of 
fhips is very fine and fafe, and here are kept the gal- 
lies filled with flaves. The town is fituated at the 
bottom of a hill, and is the moft regularly built of 
any town I haye feen in France ; but the ftrccts arc 
Jiept very dirty, which renders the place ejcccffively 
ofFenfive, efpecially in the fummer feafon. It has ^ 
good quay, on the fide of which are handfome hou-. 
Jes, and before them a fine pavement, which forms 
^n agreeable walk for the inhabitants in the cool of 
the evening, during the fummer feafon> v;hcn the 
heat is intolerable. Near the quay is a row of fmall 
ihops or huts, kept by flaves, who fell old cloaths, 
top, knives, &c. I have- frequently feen fcven of 
eight of them chained together, and working in the 
public ftrects like horfes •, the fight of thefe wretciies, 
yfith the rattling of theif chains, feem very odd to 

Englifli- 
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Engliihmen, unaccuftomed ta behold fuch miferable 
objedts. The church of Notre Dame is neat ; it y/m 
formerly, according to fbme, the temple of Pallas,' 
or according to others, of -Diapa. It has a line 
filvcr ftatue of the Virgin Mary, above five feet high, 
wearing .on her head a rich crown. The church of 
St. Saviour was anciently a temple of Apollo, and is 
jworthy of obfervation; as is alfo the abb^y of St. 
Vi£tor, at the foot of the citadel. 

From this city I fet out in a felucca for Italy, and 
as I am now taking leave of France, it will be 
proper to give fome account of the manners of the 
cople. The French then appear to be the moft 
ively, and th)5 gayeft people upon earth, which is 
in a great meafure owing to the purity of the air^ 
and the happy fituation of the countiy. On a firft 
acquaintance with them they are loquacious, free 
and open. Their nobility are the politeft in Europe j 
but their civility is attended with very little real fin^ 
cerity -, they are fond of fhew, and delight in making 
a figure for a few months at the capital ; though, 
for the reft of the year, they are obliged to live but 
meanly at their country feats. The women are very 
free in their behaviour, and have a graceful eafy air 
peculiar to themfelves ;. they are extremely talkative, 
and of an infinuating dilpofition ; they feem naturally 
coquets, and given to intrigue; but rob themfelves 
of all their native charms by paint, and fmearing 
their cheeks with red. The common people are thb 
pooreft, and at the fame time, the merrieft in the 
world. They feem very devout in their churches, 
except on feaft-days, when they are generally too 
.much taken up in admiring the mufic and ornaments 
of the church. 

France, abounds in mineral fprings, and quarries 
of excellent marble, and has mines of iron, copper, 
and lead. The vineyards, of this country produce 
excellent wine ; and the olive-tree thriving to per- 
fedion in the fouth of France, particularly in Pro- 

vencej^ 
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Vence, the oil is by fomd preferred td that of Spain 
and Italy, and the management of the filk^worm 
makes a principal part of the employment of many 
thoufands of the inhabitants. " 

[Mr. Thicknefle -gives the following hints of in- 
formation, which will not be ufelefs to perfona tnt- 
velling to France ; and which will be a prc^>er con- 
clufion to our account of that kingdom and people, 

• '' As the poft-houfes furnim you only wkh 

horfes and drivers, it will be neccffary to hire a chaife 
upon your arrival at Calais : and M. Deflin will pro- 
vide one for you to Paris for three louis-d'ors ; but 
for a long tour, you will do well to purchafe one i 
and there will be no difficulty in meeting with a to- 
lerably good chaife for twenty guineas. The poft- 
mafter general has the diredbion of all the poft-horfes 
in France ; the pofts are farmed under him for the 
ufe of the king •, and ordonnances are publiflied ftom 
time to time, which regulate the number of horfes 
to be taken, and the prices to be paid for them. 

The French poftchaifes have only two wheels; 
and when one perfon is in them, muft have two 
horfes -, and if two people, they muft have three. 

When the carriage has four wheels, there" nfiuft: be 
four horfes and two drivers ; but in cafe there (hould 
be three perfons in it, you are charged at the Vate of 
five horfes ; and if four perfons, you muft have fijc 
If a perfon extra is in the carriage, or a fervant be- 
hind, you are obliged to pay at the rate of one horfe 
(25 fols) for every fuch perfpn. It will fometimes 
happen, when feveral cliaifes have gone the fame 
road before you, that the poft-houfes cannot fupply 
you with all the horfes you require, and rather than 
wait for the return of wearied horfes, you go on to 
^he next ft age without your full number ; yet iji thar 
cafe you aipe obliged to pay for the whole number 
prefcribed in the ordonnance. The p^rice of each 
horfe is 25 fols for each poft, and 5 fols is the pay 
fixed by the ordonnance for each driver •, though 
• - . no 
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no perfon gives them kfs than ten, unlcis they mfi 
behave. Thcrt arc a ftw pcjlis royales^ viz. at Paris, 
Verfailles, and Lyons, and at all other places wheit' 
ever the king is, and during the time the court is held 
there ^ at thcfe pofts you always pay double, both at 
entering and gping out. , 

Frorri Calais to Paris is thirty-two pofts, and the 
laft is a royal one, which makes it at the rate of dut^" 
three -, but to make it more familiar, I give you an 
example of the expences of going poft from Calaii 
to Paris. 

For one perfon, 2 borfes (50 
fols) and driver (10 fols) 
53 pofts, at 3 livres per 

jpoft - - - 99 
Hire of a chaife 3 louis-d'ors, * 

or - - - - 72 

— — /. S. I 

171 livres, or; 9 ;( 

For 2 perfons 3 horfcs (75 
fols) and driver (10 fols) 
at 4 livres 10 fols per liv. fols. 
poft - - - 140 5 
Hire of achaifc .- - 72 

■ /. s. di 

112 5 or 9 5 8j 

But in cafe you (bould bring over an Englifli chaife^ 
having four wheels, the expences would incrcafe, viz« 

For two perfons (if only one in a carriage 
with four wheels, it is the fame) 4 
horfes (5 livres) 2 drivers (i livre) at /. /. ^, 
6 livres per poft, 198 livres, or - -. 7 13 li 

lUdng the ufe of tt^ chaiie at • - * 3 3 

■ • ■ ■ 11^- 

,Thi3 
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This difference, occafioned by four wheels, which 
appears but trifling ia this inftancc». will, however, 
in going from Calais to Marfeilles, arife to a con- 
fiderable fum, as will readily appear, when you (fon- 
fider that the diftance is about one hundred and 
forty pofts, including the royal poftsj and there- 
fore two pcrfons in the chaife muft have one hun- 
dred and forty additional horfcs, and as many dri- 
vers -, but if you fhould be alone, you will have the 
fame number of drivers, aftd double /that number 
of horfcs extraordinary to pay for. 

As to your fervant, you will find him of greater 
fervice on horfeback, than he can be in the car- 
riage ; and if you have a two wheel cjiaife, . the cx^ 
pence is the fame ; but you muft provide him wiA 
a faddle and ftrong boots, and when he is mounted,, 
the horfe, without guiding, will carry him to the 
next poft •, and before the chaife arrives, the ifrefli 
horfes will be ready, and waiting in the h^hway. 
By this means you will not be delayed more than three 
minutes, and can go two or three pods in a day 
farther j you will aEb be relieved from the irapor* 
tunity of common beggars, which 'is not . the fcaft 
inconvenience in this country, where they are in 
great numbers, and more troublefome, than in Eng.- 
land/'] 
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KINGDOMS 

O F 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL^ 

Collefted from the Remarks of the Rev^hd Mr.- * 
Clarke, Chaplaih to the Earl of Briftol -whcrf 
AmbafTador extraordinary at Madrid in 1 7 hoi : 
and from other Writers. 

OF all the countries m Europe, lidne are lefs vifitcd 
by ftrangers, the maritime towns excepted^ 
than thofe of Spain and Portugal ; which is partly 
owing to their fituation out of the road to other coiin* 
tries ; and partly to the pride and bigotry of the in- 
habitants, their ignorance of the arts and manufac- 
tures ; and thefc countries containing few monuments 
of antiquity. 

In Spain, the want of that general education and 
knowlege, which is fo univerfalTy diffufed throughout 
this ifland, renders the progrefs of all enquiry very 
flow and difficult : the referved temper and genius 
of the Spaniards make it ftill more embarrafled •, but 
the caution they ufe, and the fufpicions they entertairt 
with regard to heretics, elpecially priefts, are gene- 
rally fufficient to damp the moft induftrious and in- 
quifitive refearcher. Add to this that invincible 
obftacle to all free enquiry in catholic countries, the 
inquifition, and then k is apprehended that the reader 

will 
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will lK>t-wonder, that he- finds lb little entertainment 
and information in the following particulars. 

Spain, including Portugal, is the moft wefterri parr 
of all the continent of Europe, and is a large penin- 
fula cncompafled on every fide by the fea, except on 
that part which joins to France, from which it is fe- 
parated by a continued range of mountains called the 
Pyrenees ; on the eaft and ibuth it is bounded by the 
Mediterranean, the ftreights of Gibraltar, and the 
Atlantic ocean ; on the weft by that ocean, and by 
Portugal, which extends along the coaft a confider-* 
able diftance ; on the north by that part of the At- 
lantic ocean called the Bay of Bifcay, and alfo by thd 
Pyrcncan mountains-, extending between 36** and^ 
44° north latitude, and between lO*" wefl: and 30* 
caft longitude, that is, thirteen degrees from eaft to 
Wefl:, and eighteen fix>m north to fouth. The whold 
circuit of Spain, in a continued dircftion from town 
to town, and from pof t to port, exclufive of the wind* 
ings of the creeks and bays, amount to about fix hun- 
dred leagues, or eighteen hundred nliles^ including 
Portugal, which was anciently a part of Spain. 

In mofl: of the provinces the air is pure and dry^ 
but in June, July, and Augufl:, the days are extreamly 
hot, efpecially in the middle of the country ; yet in the 
night a traveller fliivers with cold. Toward the 
north, and in the mountainous parts, the air is, as 
ufual, cooler than in the fouth, and near the fea it con-^ 
trafts a moifl:urc. It fddom rains, .and the winter 
frofts are never fo fevere as to bind up the ground. 
The want of temperature in the hear, and the cool- 
nefs of the night, is the reafon that feed lies a long 
time in the ground before it (hoots up ; fometimes 
indeed a cool breeze, by the Spaniards called a gal- 
lego, iflues from the mountains of Galicia-, and this, 
without great pfecaution^ occafiorts violent, and fome^ 
times fatal colds. 

Among the many mountains in Spain, the Pyrenees 
are the moft: remarkable. Thefe fcparate Spain from 

Vol. V. Y France, 
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France, and extend from the Mediterranean to tber 
Atlantic cccan, which is about two hundred and 
twelve miles, and in fome places are above an hun- 
dred miles in breadth. Over thefe mountains there 
are only five paflages out of Spain into France, and 
even thefe are narrow *, one of them leads from^^jSt. 
Sebaftian's in Guipufcoa, to St. Jean de Luz ^ ' the 
iecond from Maya in Navarre to Annoa ; the third 
from Tarafia in Navarre to Pie de Port; the fourth 
through the county of Comminges in Arragon ; and 
the fifth leads from Catalonia to Languedoc. 

The kingdom of Spain confifls of main land and 
iflands. The main land is divided 'into fourteen pro* 
vinces,^ fome of which are reckoned to belong to the 
crown of Caftilc, and others to Arragon : the former 
are Old and New Caftile, Bifcay, Leon, Afturia, Ga- 
licia, Eftremadura, AndaluQa, Granada, Murcia, and 
Navarre *, the latter includes only Arragon, Catalonia, 
and Valencia, with the iflands in the Mediterranean. 
The foreign poflefllons of the crown of Spsun in 
Africa, are the towns of Ceuta, Orart^ and M^fid* 
quiver, on the coaft of Barbary •, in Afia, the iflands 
of St. Lazarus, the Philippines, and Ladrones 5 the 
greateft part of the main land of South America-, and in 
North America, Mexico,New Mexico, California, the 
ifland of Cuba, part of Hifpaniola, Porto Rico, &c. 
This monarchy was limited by its Cortes, or par- 
liament, compofed of reprefentatives fcnt from the 
cities and towns j each of which, according to the old 
Gothic plan, fcnt procurators, or deputies, chofen 
by and out of the aldermen of their relpedtive cities. 
No aft could pals in this parliament by majority of 
voices ; it required the unanimous aflent of all the 
members. All its afts were afterward carried to the 
king to be confirmed. This Cortes has rarely been 
called fmce the year 1 647, when they gave Philip IV. 
I he millofieSy or general excife, and v;i]JL probably nc?er 
be aflcmbled any more, as their power is great, fnd 
they can call mirtifters fo fcverely to an account. 

The 
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,Thfe laft meeting of it was in May 17 13, when it af- 
rcmbkd to receive the renunciation of Philip V. xo 
his rights upon the crown of France. This affembly 
was antiently the keeper of the revenues of the 
crown. But Charles V. and his minifters laid them 
afide, becaufe they co_uld get no money froni them : 
4|^ having obtained a grant of the fale 6f the bull of 
' tne crufado from the pope, they found they could 
get money without the help of a Cortes, and fo took 
dieir leave of an aflembly which few princes or mi- 
nifters are fond of feeing. 

Now this Cortes is laid alide, Spain is nO longer a 
mixed monarchy, but entirely abfolute; the whole 
government, being folely in the hands of the king and 
His minifters, and the councils, which are altogether 
at their devotion. This change from mixed to abfo- 
lute monarchy was occafioned by the timidity of the 
commons of Caftile, who having in their laft ftruggle 
for expiring freedom, fupported for fome time a 
war againft the crown, on a fingle defeat defertcd the 
hoble caufe of liberty in the moft abjeft manner. 
This war began in the year 1520, and lafted only 
two years : at which time Charles V. carried his point 
with a high hand, and told the Cortes, he. would 
• always have the fupplies granted firft, and then he 
would pals the bills they petitioned for^ and not be- 
fore ; to which they timidly fubmitted. 

Their kings, according to the laws of Spain, are 
declared of age, or out of their minority, on the 
completion or their fourteenth year. In regulating 
the fucceflion, after the death of Charles II. a me- 
dium was obferved between the falic law, and thp 
ufage of Caftile j namely, that any male heir, how- 
ibever diftant, ftiould inherit before a ferhale, who 
^as to have no right but after the extindion of every 
male-branch. 

The laws of Spain are compounded chiefly of the 
Roman civil law, the royal edifts, and probably cer-» 
tain provincial , cuftoms. Where they thought the 

y a Romaa 
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Roman law was riot fufEciently cxtcnfive, they haVe 
made large additions of tlieir own. Thefc are called 
the Leyes de Partidas -, and form at prefent a iyftem of 
modern Spani(h law, which have been publilhed by 
Berni and Catala in fix volumes oftavo. The name 
Partidas comes from the divifion of them into ch^- 
ters. As to what we call common law in EnglanQ, 
the Spaniards have no fuch thing ; their provincial 
cuftoms have fome refemblance to it, but thcif laws 
are Leges Scriptit. Much, however, of the feudal 
and Gothic conftitutions ftill remain : thus the gran- 
dees have Hill their vaflals, and very extenfive powers 
over their pcrfcns. Their great court of civil law is 
divided into the two chanceries of Valladolid and 
Granada, which include the whole kingdom. All 
other caufcs go before the refpeftive courts to which 
they belong, whether civil, criminal, or commercial, 
Vhich are as follow : 

1 . The royal or fupremc council of Caftilc. This 
and the following council are frequently aflembled as 
one, to determine appeals made from the chanceries 
of Valladolid and Granada : and fometimes afikirs of 
the police are referred to them by the king. 

2. The fecond hall of government. The detef- 
fiiinations of thefe are not final, but the ultimate ap- 
peal lies to the following court. 

3. ThthdWoixht mil y quiment OS. So railed, be- 
caufe the parties muft firft depofit here one thoufand 
five hundred doblas, (about 223 1.) before the appeal 
can be lodged, which is not a large fum, confidering 
law-expences. This is nothing elfe but a committee 
of the iupream council, 

4. The hall of juftice. This is a court for mattters 
purely litigious, and is a parf of t{ie fupfeam council. 

5. The hall of the province. This is a court of 
matters chiefly relating to the police. . . ' 

6. The fifcal : the office of the attorney general 
for the royal council. 

7. The 
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5r, The hall pf the ala^des de la cafa y Corte. This 
hall was inftituted by Alphonzo X. to fuperintend 
the lodgings for the courr, and to provide them. As 
every houfe in the kingdom was^fubje^ to this incon- 
venience, -the landlords of houfes made fx conipolir 
tion with the crown to get rid of this grievance. 

8. The fupreme council of war. This determines 
all caufes relating to the army ; except what belongs 
to the council of the Indies. 

9. Council of the inquifition. This confifts of an 
inquifitor-general ; of five councellors, whereof one 
myft always be a Dominican; of a procurator ; two 
fecretaries of the chamber; two fecretaries of the 
council; an Alguazil-mayor ; a receiver; two re- 
porters; two qualificators, and counfellors; and a 
legion of familiars, or fpies. Of this we fhall treat 
more particularly prefently. 

As the Spanifh cljurch certainly remained pure, 
uncorrupted, and unpapiftical tijl toward the eighth 
century ; fo from that period downward, paganifm 
artfully, and by almpft imperceptible infinuations, 
gradually ftole in, wearing that maflc or vizor, whicfei 
we now call popery. Whatever triumphs Chriftia- 
nity may formerly have gained over the Gentile wor- 
Ihip, paganifm, in all catholic countries, is now 
entirely revenged; fhe triumphed in her turn from 
jthe moment ftie eftablifhed herfelf in the forn) of po- 
pery. Concealed under this drapery, (he prefide,$ i;a 
the very tabernacle and fan<ftuary of Chriftians, and 
IS worftiipped fitting between the bor^ of the altar. 
When you enter a Roman catholic, apoftolic, papif- 
tical, Chriftian temple, at your firft view you fee that 
^1 is Pagan, The late Dr. Middleton hath very 
learnedly, elegantly, and effeftually proved this point 
to demonftration. The refcmblance is fo ftriking 
^)etw£en the ufe of the ancient thura, and the modern 
•ipcenre; their afpergiUum^ lavacrum^ &c. and the 
prefent holy water; the blefling of horfes, and the 
ancient benedidion of cattle; the fame profufion of 
lamps aiid wa;j-lights ; betweep the ancient wZ/V^f 
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tabulte^ avA6if/x»Ta, and the modern votive lamps, o£^ 
ferings, and pictures: the liiultitude of mrinesj 
erodes, and altars in the churches, roads, hills, zniL 
high places -, and particularly of images, which will 
naturally bring to mind that fatirical jok^ of Pc- 
tronius, who faid he never walked the ftreets. But he 
could much more eafily meet with a god than a man* 
The abfurdity of their reliques is beyond fneafure 
ridiculous : fuch as the thigh of St. Lawrence, with the, 
flcin burnt, and marked with the prongs, which lie 
was turned with on the grid-iron. There are laid to 
be the heads of two thoufand martyred virgins in the 
convent of our lady of Atbche near Madrid, where 
the Britifh ftandards, taken at the battle of Almaqza, 
flill remain. 

The crufade againfl: the followers of Waldo (ainer- 
chant of Lyons) or the Albigenfes, in 1*160, gave 
birth probably to the Inquifition. Pope Gregory IX. 
firft devifcd that horrid tribunal, but Innocent IV. 
wasthe firft, who had abilities and courage fufficient 
to bring it to a due niaturity, and gave it a juft efta- 
blifhment. The fornj of it, and the number of its 
members, differ gready in different countries.' In 
Spain it was eflablifhed chiefly by cardinal Ximenes, 
who knew perfectly well what political ufe could be 
made of ir. The Spaniards flill fupport it, not fo 
much with an intention to burn Jews or heretics, as 
they do in Portugal; but to enjoy the benefit of oner 
religion : the want of fuch uniformity being, they ap- 
prehend, a great inconvenience to other ftatcs. Mom. 
Voltaire indeed is of another opinion -, he tells us, 
that if there was but one religion m England, the go- 
vernment Would foon become defpotic ; if there were 
two, they would cut each others throats; but as there 
are fo many religions amongft us, things go On very 
quietly. Such a tribunal, fhocking as it is to hu- 
manity, has nothing but falfe political ends to plead 
in its excufe : and where nature and religion muft be 
facrificed, fuch a policy is only worthy of a Machi^ 
ave), a Ximenes, or an emperor of Japan. The 

principles, 
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^principles of toleration are founded in nature, reafon, 
humanity, juftice, and true policy. If in a well civi- 
ii25cd ftate the majority are of one religious perfua- 
fion, the mod that you can lawfully do is, to lay 
thofe who arc diflcnticnt, under fuch. rcftridlions, 
(as Ihall prevent their difturbing, or iubverting the 
civil or religious harmony of the ftate. This is all 
t^ajt appea,rs %o be allowable ; and of this nature are 
the laws in England and Ireland againft the papifts. 
Byt when you con^e to moleft innocent fubjefts, to 
take from them their poffeflions, to expofe them to 
tortures ?.nd crupl deaths, or drive them to feelf 
fcttlemcnts in other cowntries ; you then exceed your 
power, play the part of a Syi-acufan tyrant, and it 
Jbecomes perfecution ; like the expulQon of the 
Moors, or the revocation of the edift of Nant?. 
Spain has 8 archbifhops, and 4^ bifhoprics« 
The .fupream ofike or this Holy Tribunal, as they 
call itg^ is ^t Madrid ; but there are alfo inferior holy 
tribunals, i&r inquifitionary oQces, placed in the great 
ycitfes almoft all over Spain. This holy office ufed 
^ntiently to acknowkgc only the power of the pope 
above it, and bad defiance to all other controul. It 
raifed itfelf far above the authority. of their kings, 
^ho were often bridled, humbled, and ev^n puni(he4 
Jby it. It then was truly formidable, when fupported 
by the united force of papal and royal authority,. 
Their auto de fes^ or folemn afts of faith, ufed to be 
^exhibited commonly v^hen |heir princes can)^ of .agp, 
or at their accelpon. 



In the year 1724, there was printed in London, 
^he Trials and Sufferings of Mr ^ Ifaac Martin, v)bo was 
fut into the Inquifition in Spain for the fake of tbg 
Protcjiant Religion. The account he gives is as foU 
lows. 

" In the beginning c£ Lent, in the year 17149 
I arrived at Malaga with my wife and four children. 

Y 4 Landing 
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Landing my goods at the cuftom-houfe to be fearched, 
a large Bible, and other books of devotion that I had, 
were found and feized. I afked what was the rea^ 
fon, and was told, that they muft be examined, py 
fee if there was nothing written againft the holy fjuth 
of the church of Rome. Knowing that there were 
no books of controverfy, I thought I ihould have 
them again* I went feveral times to the clergy to 
get them, and afked advice of the conful, and other 
gentlemen, how I fhould do to get them. They 
telling me it was in vain to trouble myfclf, for I 
fhould never get them, I gave ever going to the 
clergy, and loft my books. 

I had not been above two or three months at Ma- 
laga, but I was accufed, in the bifliop's court, of being 
a Jew, and that ray name was Ifaac, and that of one 
of my children, Abraham. I, hearing of it, acquaintec} 
the conful, who bid me not to mind it ; that the 
Irifh papifts had given that information ; and bid mc 
keep no correfpondence with them, for they were a 
fcandalous fort of people. 

During four years, that I was at Malaga, I and 
my family were much tormented by the clergy and 
others, perfuadihg us to change our religion -, and 
efpecially by an Irifh prieft, who made it his bufinef^ 
to go from houfe to houfe to gain converts, as he 
called them. Finding that I could not be at reft, I r^-^ 
iblved to difpofe of what I had, and to retire to Eng- 
land, where J might ferve God, in the exercifc of my 
religion, in peace and quietnefs, without being tor- 
mented to change it. I had no fooner givi?n out that 
1 would difpofe of what I had and retire, but there 
was a great noifc that I was to be t^ken up by the In- 
quifition j which I could not believe : but, fome days 
after, I fqund, to i|iy forrow, that it was true. * ' 

About nine o^clock at night, being a late hour in 
thofe countries, people knocked at my door, I afked 
them what they would have ? They faid, they wanted 

to come in. I defirpd theni to come the next tnorn- 
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info for I did not open my doors at fuch an houn 
They anlwered, they would break them open ; which, 
accordingly they did, being about fifteen i)riefts, fa- 
miliars, a commiffioner, and others belonging to the 
Inquifition, in arms. I aflced them what they 
wanted? They told me, they wanted the mafter of 
the houfe ; to which I replied, I am the man, what 
do you want with me ? who are you all ? They an- 
fwcred, we belong to the Inquifition ; take your 
cloak and come along with us. I was furprife^ at 
this, and faid, pray, gentlemen, ftay a little, that I 
may give notice to my conful ; for 1 am an Englifh- 
man, and the Inquifition has nothing to do with me. 
But they anfwerea, your confql has nothing to do. in 
this cafe. Come, let us fe^ if you have np arms about 
you. Where are your beads ? 1 faid, I am an Englifh 
protcf^ant 5 we carry- no private arms, nor make ufc 
of beads. When thev had Inarched me, and taken 
my watch, money, ana other things that I had in my 
pockets, they carried me to the bifliop's prifon, and 
put me in a dungeon, with a pair of fetters on j for- 
biddmg the prifoners, upon pain of cxcommunica- 
tion, to have any conveifation with me, for I was a 
heretic, and a very dangerous man againft the holy 
faith. 

My wife and children fell a crying, to fee fo many 
men in arms carrying me away : but fhe was forced 
to go and cry in the neighbourhood, for they turned 
her and her children out of doors, and kept the houfe 
to themfelves five days; till they had taken every 
thing away : and then they returned her the key to 
go into her houfe again, where Ihe found nothing 
|i;)Ut the bare walls. 

Four days after I had been in the dungeon, my fet- 
ters were taken ofi^, and I was examined by the com- 
miffioner of the Inquifition, who had taken me up. 
" He aflced me, whether I had any effefts bcfide what 
was found in my houfe ? And whether any body 
Pired me any money? which he bid me tell him, and 

faid 
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fakl I muft go to the InquiQtion at Granada. I begged 
of him t;o let mc be examined at Malaga, and to.teU 
me what I was taken up for -, he told me I ihould 
hcdv that at Granada. Then I defired him, for God'$ 
fake, to let me fee my wife and children before I 
went; but he told me it could not be done. The 
next morning, having two pair of fetters on, I wai 
mounted upon a mule, and fo led out of town, thx^ 

Jeople crying out after me, Go to Granada to he 
umt i you arc a Jew ; you 4xre an fingUJb heretic^ 
huzzaing and making feoff at me. Thus was I con^ 
duded out of Malaga, without having the liberty to 
lee my f;imily, or any roon^ to believe chat I Ihould 
ever fee them any more. 

The mule that I was upon was loaded, snd my 
fetters being very troublefome to me, and hurting the 
mule's neck, (he threw me, and pitchmgypon a point 
of a rock, I almoft broke my back ; inibmuch that I 
c ' .Id not get up again without help. That day we 
Ciwiie to a place called Velez-Malaga, where I haidthe 
good fortune to meet with an Engli(h merchant, ^. 
very worthy p-entleman, and a good friend of mine, 
%vho was very forry to fee me in this difmal condition. 
He fent for a furgeon to drefs my back, which was 
Tcry much bruifed, and told me that he would do rac 
any fervice that he could. I told him what had hap- 
pened to me, and as he lived at Malaga, deGred him 
to afllft my family, and to charge my wife from mc, 
not to change her religion \ but to take care of the 
children, and if (he found that I was a loft man, to 
retire to England. I defircd him to prefent my fer- 
vice to all the proteftants that were at Malaga, and 
to defire the conful to write to Madrid to our envoy^ 
that he might know what had happened to me, and 
might demand me at the court of Madrid, as being an 
Englilh proteftant, over whom the Inquifition had no 
jrower. My friend told me that he would do what I 
.defired of him, and that he believed they had given 
cut that I was a Jew, only for a pretence to take me 
up, in order to make me change my religion. 

laiked 
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I aiked o^ the carrier, that had me in cuftody, 
whether we could not get a coach or chaife to go to 
Granada, for my baqk pained me very much upon the 
mvile: but he told me, that a horle could hardly gq 
the road ; that he was forry for my pain ; but, dead 
or alive, } inyft go to Granada with him, and be 
th^re at fuch a time •, for fo were his orders, and he 
miuft obey them. The next morning, mules being 
^dy, my friend gave me fome money, and fomc 
prpvifions for the road. Then, embracing one an- 
other with tears in our eyes, we parted. 

It is feventy-two miles from Malaga to Granada* 
We were three days on our journey, and I fufFered 
very much from the fall I had received; but the trou- 
' ble of mind that I was in was greater. 

When 1 arrived at Granada, the carrier made me 
ftay in an inn, till fuch time as it was almoft dark; 
for they put no body in the Inquifition by day-light. 
He aflced me if I would not write to my wife, which 
I did •, but could perceive,^ by his difcourfe, that the 
letter was to go to the Inquifition, and my wife never 
receivecl it. When night came, J was carried to the 
holy office of the Inquifition, as they call it. The 
firfi thing the gaol-keeper did, was to take off my 
fetters, which eafed me very much -, then I was led 
up one pair of ftairs along fome galleries, where com- 
ing to a door, the gaol-keeper opened it, and then 
opening a grated door, led me into a dungepn, where •^* 
he remained with me till fuch times as the under 
gaol-keeper fetched a lamp, and the things that the 
carrier had brought, which was an old bed, a few old 
caft-off cloaths, and a box full of books. I defired the 
gaol-keeper to lej: me have fome of them to read ; 
but he nailed the box up, and told me, that they 
muft go to the lords of the holy office, and that there 
were no books allowed there. I was very forry to fee 
them, 'for there happened to be two, which were 
books of controverly. 

After the gaol-keeper had fearched me, and took 
the money that my friend had given me, he took 
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a pen and ink, and writ down what the carrier 
brought, and afked me wh^t the buttons of my 
roquclau were made of, and the buttons of my coat ; 
1 told him fomc were gold, and fome were filver. He 
bid me count them cxaftly, both great ones and 
fmall ones, took my rings off my fingers, and an ex- 
aft account of every rag that I had, and writ them all 
down, as if I was making my will; then told me 
that I was in a holy place, and that there wa5 nothing 
loft there, that 1 ^ould have them all again when I 
went out. After that he afked me if I had no pri- 
vate arms, nor no money hid about me ? telling me 
that I muft declare it upon pain of two hundred 
lafties, if I did not -, to which I anfwered, I was an 
Englilhman, and that we never carried private arms 
about us. Then he afked me, what religion I was 
of? I told him I was a proteftant. What! Then 
you are no Chriftian ! faid he. Yes, I am, though 
you do not reckon me fo, faid L But he anfwered. 
You are not right Chriftians, you are heretics; and 
after having afked my name, and feveral frivolous 
queflions, to which I anfwered, he began thus. 

You muft obferve a great filence here, as if you 
were dead; you muft not fpeak, nor whiftle, nor 
fing, nor make any noife that can be heard ; and if 
you heaV any body cry, or make a noife, you muft be 
ftill, and fay nothing, upon pain of two hundred 
lafhes. I told him, I could not be always upon the 
bed, and afked, whether I might not have the liberty 
to walk? He told me 1 might, but fofdy. 

Then he afked me, if I would have any thing tp 
cat or drink? I defired him to give me a little wine, 
which he did, with fome bread, and half a dozen 
wall-nuts; bidding me make my bed, and put oirt 
my lamp, and he would call upon me in the morn- 
ing. Then bolting the door, he left me to myfelf, 
in a difitial apartment, and full of forrow. 

After I bad prayed to God, to give me patience ip 
my trpubks, and jto deliver me from the cruel hand^ 
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into which I was fallen ; I went to bed ; but had little 
reft that night, for I found it very cold ; the floor be- 
ing bricked, and the walls between two and three 
feet thick : fo that though I was up one pairof ftairs, 
I was as if I had been in. a cellar, it being frofty wea- 
ther at that time. Night being over, I perceived 
day-light through a hole, about a foot long, and five 
inches broad. But, the walls being fo thick, there 
was but little came in. The hole was juft by the ciel- 
mg -, fo that I could fee nothing but the fky. A little 
while after, came the gaol-keeper, to light my lamp; 
he opened the clofe door, and through the grated 
one, lighted it, and bid me drefs myfelf -/for f muft 
go for fome provifions, and mufl light my fire, and 
drefs my dinner. 

Sometime after, he came and took me down ftairs 
with him to a turn, fuch as they have in convents ; 
where a man at the other fide, whom you cannot fee, 
turns in your allowance. They gave me half a pound 
of mutton, (their pounds are but fixteen ounces, anci 
at Malaga they are thirty-two) about two pound of 
bread, fome kidney-beans, fome raifins, and about 
a pint of wine, and two pound of charcoal. I had a 
little earthen ftove to light my fire in-, a pipkin to 
b6il my viftuals ; fome earthen plates, and pitchers 
to hold water -, a bafon ; a broom to fwcep my dun- 
geon 5 three balkets, one for bread, meat and greens; 
another for charcoal •, and the other to fweep my dirt 
in ; and a wooden fpoon : but I had no knife nor 
fork, no table, and nothing to fit upon, but fome 
boards that were fattened in the wall, upon which my 
bed was placed. The gaol-keeper (hewed me how I 
muft manage my allowance ; he parted my meat in 
three parts, and told me it muft frrve nie three days, 
and then I fliould have more. Then he fliewed me 
how to light my fire, and told me that I muft be in- 
genious, and learn to drefs my viduals nice, and to 
make the meat favoury. I thanked him very kindly 
for fhcwing me, and away he went. 

I thought 
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I thought it very hard to be reduced to fuch 
allowance, having before lived in plenty: 1 dri 
the third part of my meat, with fome kidiiey-be^os^ 
as well as I could ; and though I was in great pain 
from the fall I had received, I eat my meat, and tould 
have eaten more if I had it^ That done, 1 went to 
bed. In the afternoon, the gaol-kdeper c^me to fte 
me. I told him I had a great pain in my back. He 
told rhe, I Ihould have a do£tor, which I had die 
next morning; who ordered me to be bloodfed^ 
which was done accordingly. He gave me ibme oil 
to anoint my back ; but I could not anoint it myfelf, 
ib that I made no ufe of it, but to burn.. Hie doc* 
tor was two or three times with me : and I kept my 
bed three or four days; during which time they 
brought me njy viftuals ready dreflcd ; but it was 
three mionths before the pain of my back was- quite 
gone. 

That day fevennight, that 1 was put into the tnqui^ 
fition, the gaol-keeper bid me to get myfclf dean, 
for I muft go to audience. I, not knowmg what he 
meant, defired him to repeat what he had faid $ and 
fo he did. The word audience furpriiing me, I aiked 
liim who I muft go before ? He replied. You muft 
go before the lords of the holy tribunal, to be exa- 
mined. I told him it was very well ; and defired him 
to Tend for a barber to fhave me. But he anfwered^ 
there were no barbers allowed but three times a year* 
I went along with hinii, and he would hardly allow mc 
to take my perriwig on my head. Coming into a 
room, I found two men, one fitting between two 
crucifixes, and the other at his left hand, with pen^ 
ink and paper before him. He was the fecretary, 
and a young man. My lord was an old man, of 
about fixty years of age, looked like a lean jefuit, 
and was the chief of the three lords inquifitors. He 
bid me fit down upon a little ftool that was there on 
purpofe, which fronied him ; fo that, there was a 
table between him and me, and a crucifix in the 
middle 
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Ihiddl^ of ic that fronted me. And thus he began to 
fpeak to me with a great deal of gravity^ and I heard 
him with a heavy heart, and a very uneafy mind- 

Inquifitor. What was you brought here for ? How 
came you here? Can you fpeak Spanifh? Marts fi. 
My lord, I don't know what I was brought here for^ 
I can fpe^ Spanifh, but not fo well as Englifh or 
French. If you pleafe to fend for an IriSi> or a 
French pried, I fhould be glad*, for I am afraid that 
I have not Spaniih enough to anfwcr your lordfhip in 
fome things that you may demand of me« Inq. I 
find you fpeak Spanlfli enough. What have you 
done? What is your naipe? What countryman arc 
you ? What religion are you of ? Marl. My lord, I 
don't know what I have done. . My name is Ilaac 
Martin. I am an Englifhman, and a proteftanc 
Inq. Will you take an oath that you will anfwer the 
truth to what fhall be demanded of you ? Mars. Yes, 
my Lord, I will. Inq. Well, put your hand upoa 
that crucifix, and fwear by. the crofs. Mart. My 
lord, we fwear upon fcripture, Inq. It is no matter 
for fcripture ; put your hand upon the crofs. [I put 
my hand upon the crofe, and thus he. begun.] Yoti 
muft tell me what your father and mother's names 
were, and what their fathers and mother's names 
yftrCy what brothers and fitters they had, and what 
brothers and fitters you have, where they were bom, 
And what bufincfs they followed, or follow? [To 
which 1 anfwered to the beft of my knowlege ; tea 
long to be here inferted.] You fay you are an £ng« 
lifliman. We have great belief in- them ; they arc 
generally people that fpeak the truth i I hope yo» 
will. Mart. My lord, I don't know that I have 
done any thing that I fiiould be afraid of. Your 
lordfhip has given me my oath-, arid if you had noc^ 
I fhould have told the truth. Inq. It is very well^. 
Ifaac. [Then he begins to afk about my wire's re** 
lations, as he had about mine-, and what name ipf 
wife and children had ; to which I anfwered cUrcdtly.] 

Where 
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Where was you bom, Ifaac, and m what paridi^ 
Marl, My lord, I and my family were all born aC 
London, but in different pariflies. Inf. Are you % 
fcholar ? Have you ftudied Latin ? Mart. No, mf 
lord, I have had but a common education. Inq-. What 
do you call a common education in your country i 
You have been at fchool •, what did you learn there ? 
Mart. My lord, I learn'd to read, to write, and to caft 
accompts ; that is what we call a common educatioiL 
Inq. What fe6t are you of ? For in England you have 
feveral religions, as you call them. Marf. My lord< 
there are different opinions in England, in matters of 
religion. I am of tnat which is called the church of 
England -, and fo were my father and mother. Inq. 
Was you baptized ? Mart. Yes, my lord, I hope i 
am a Chriftian. Ittq. How are you bapdz'd in Eng- 
land ? Mart, We are baptiz'd in the name of the Fa** 
ther, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghoft. Inf. 
Do you take the facrament in your religion ? Aidrt: 
Yes, my lord* Inq. How do you take it? Mart: 
My lord, we take bread and wine, as our Saviour 
gave to his apoftles. Inq. Do you confejfe your Gm 
to your clergy, as we do in the ehurch of Rome I 
Mart. No, my lord, we confefs them only to God 
Almighty. Inq. Do you know the Lord's prayer; 
the Belief, and the Ten commandments ? Mart. Yes, 
my lord, and will give you an account of my reli* 
gion, if you pleafe, and prove to you, that I am a 
Chriftian, though I have been called a Jew, and a 
heretic. Inq. What do you believe in your religion ? 
Mart. My lord, we believe the fame creed that you 
have. Inq. Have you any bifliops in your religion? 
Have you been confirmed ? Mart. My lord, we have 
archbifhops, and bilhopsj but I don*t remember 
whether 1 have been confirmed. Inq. Ifaac, you have 
been brought up in the dark, it is a pity ; but you 
may enlighten yourfelf if you will. Mart. My lord; 
I hope I have light enough to fave myfelf, if I live 
according to it. [His difcourfe beii^ very long, and 
6 I very 
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1 very much troubled in mind^ the tears came into 
my eyes ; which he perceiving, fpoke thus to me, 
ycry frnoothly.] Inq. Don't cry, nor don't be afraid; 
there is no body put to death here, nor no harm 
done to any body ; I hope your cafe is not (b bad but 
it may be remedied. You are among Chriftians, and 
not among Turks. Marf. My lord, I know very 
well that I am amongll Chriftians ; and that the laws 
of Chrift are merciful: but I have been ufed as if I 
had committed murder. Inq. Well, have patience, 
you IhaU have juftice done you 5 you muft think c£ 
what you have done, or faid, during the time that you 
lived at Malaga, and confefs it *, tor that is the only 
way to get out of your troubles^ But let us conti- 
nue our examination. To be fure, you was not 
brought here for nothing, was you ? Mart. My 
lord, I don't know what I was brought here for. 
Inq. You muft think of that, and you muft tell me how 
old you are ; and, from as far as you can remember, 
the life that you have led, what company you have 
kept, what buftnefs you have followed, what coun- 
tries you have travelled in, and what languages you 
can fpeak ? iWir/. I have been a traveller this many 
years, and have made feverdi trading voyages •, fome- 
times in one country, and ibmetimes in another ; and 
can't remember how long I have livedln every place, 
but I will tell you as well as I can. Inq. It is very 
well, Ifaac, tell the truth. [After I had told hinf>, 
to the beft of my knowlege, he faid,] It is very well, 
Ifaac ; you have been a great traveller; you havt 
been wild in your time. Mart. Yes, my lord, too 
wild ; for if I .had ftayed at home, as I ought to 
have done, I fhould not be in this mifeiy as I am. 
Inq. In your religion, do you believe in the virgin Mary, 
•tjb^ mother of God, and in the faints ? Don't yoii 
worfliip them ? Mart. My lord, we believe that the 
virgin Mary is the mother of Jefus Chrift carnally'; 
iind believe (he and the faints are happy ; but we 
don't worftiip them. I»q. What! Don't .you- wor- 
. Vol. V- Z "^ "fHip 
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Jhip the mother of Qod, and the faints, that are ti^ 
ways praying for us? Marf. Noi my lord, we wor- 
fhip only one God in three perfons, and nothing elfcf. 
Jnq. (He ^)caks to the fccrctary.] It is pity that he 
has been brought up in herefy; he talketh pretty 
well. [Then- he makes a long dicourfe to me, rcprc* 
fenting to me,] What a pity it is, that England has 
left the true faith, and has embraced hcrefy; that 
formerly produced a great many faints y but now it 
produced nothing biit fchifms and hereGes : that our 
bifhops and clergymen were a ftrange fort of people;' 
to marry as they did ^ [and thus he ran on a long 
while : to which I anfwercd,] That I believed Eng- 
land produced as many good men as ever it did; 
[ but ne bid me hold my tongue *, and told me,T I 
knew nothing of thofe affairs ; bid me think of what ' 
I had done, or faidy during my living at Malaga^ 'that 
I (hould have time to think of it, and tx> think upon' 
what he had told ; bid me go to my dungeon, and 
he would fend for me another time. [To which ! 
faid:] Mart. My lord, I hope that your lordlhip 
will confider that I have a nimily ; and I beg that 
your lord(bip will difpatch me as foon as poflibK 
Inq. I will do all that I can to difpatch you y go and 
think upon what you have done or faid \ I hope youl: 
cafe is not very bad, and can be remedied, if you - 
think upon what I have faid to you, [It was a lotk^ 
audience, for it lafled an hour and a half.] ^' 

When I came to my dungeon, I reflected upoft'- 
what had happened to me during my living at Ma*-' 
laga, and upon what my lord had faid to me. I found 
by his difcourfe that he was very well informed what 
countryman I was, what family I had, what their - 
names wcre^ what religion I was of, where I had tra* '. 
veiled, and what languages I could' fpeak. As the ' 
gaol-keeper came mornings and nights to light tnf ^ 
lamp, 1 defired him to tell me what he thought of tn^ - 
cafe, and how I muft behave myfelf at audience. I 
made as much a friend of him as I could, in order to - * 

learn 
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learn fomething of the ways praftifed in the Inquifi- 
tion. But they are fworn to keep them fecret; fa 
that I could not learn much of him. ' He told me, 
that I was there for the good of my fooil ; that the 
lords of the InquifitiOrt Werd very n>ercifuh that I 
muft not.be afraidi that there w£ls nd body put to 
death there, norno harm done to any Body: that 
th€;«4ords of the Inquifitiort demanded only i true 
confeffion ; that he believed my cafe was biit a fmall 
matter, that I could remedy eafily ; and advifed me, 
as a friend, not to contradi^ them, let them fay what 
they plcafcd, for they were holy, juft merf; 

I thanked him for his advice-, but found that my 
lord and he were both liars, in telling the that I had 
no occalioin tcf fear, and that there was no harm done 
to any body there; for I knew, that in the holy office 
of the Inquifition (as they call them) they torture 
jieople i they whip them 5 they ferid them to the gal-' 
lies; and they burn them alive, without arty body's' 
daring to find fault, though it fhoUld happen to their 
own relations; upon pain of being put there them-' 
felves, if thd Inquifition fliould hear of if : for they 
pretend to be as infellible as the pope in their way of 
juftice; and that whatever they do is juft; tmd the 
king himfelf has. nothing to do with them ; fot they 
are ab(>ve him, and he himfelf fubjeft to the In(^ui^ 
fition. 

m 

A week after^ I was called to audiende, arid cctaiirlg 
into the room, my lord began thus : Well, Ifaac, 
how do you? Do you remember what you havd 
done or iaid whilft you lived at Malaga ? Have you 
refledied upon what I faid to you ? Mart: Yes, my 
lord; but I can't remember evTwy tWag that has hap- 
pened in four years time, mj* Well; let us hear 
what you have remembered,' Mof^. My loM, dur- 
ing my living at Malaga, I was attacked and ihfulted 
feveral times about my religion. I hope your Idrd* 
Ihip allows, that an honeft man ought to defend 
his religion* Inj. Yes, Ifaac, he may defend it, 
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AhrL My lord, it is what I have done, and the fame 
Uberty have the Spaniards in my country; for if a bilhop 
Ihould attack them in matters of religion, they have 
the liberty to defend themfelves, /»j. How long 
have you been married ? Was your wite a widow, or 
a maid, when you married her i Moit. My loid^ 
fhe-was a.widow^ and had two children ; and I hasc 
been married about feven years with her •, [which^ 
knew as well as I \ but was always lifting me» and 
.hardly ever looked in my face.] Inq. What quarxdl 
-^ave you had with people ? Do you remember thde 
names ? If you do, name them. Mart. I named 
• four or five that I had words with. Inq. You think 
that thofe people are your enemies ; tell me, what 
reafon you have to think fo? MarL My lord, at my 
iirit arrival at Malaga, three Iriihmen went ta tbie 
bifbops court, to acquaint jhem that I was a Jew ; 
they hardly knew my name, nor what religion I wa& 
of. Your lordlhip has he^d of it, I fuppofe ^ all the 
time that I lived at Malaga, they, upon divers. jOC* 
cafions; fhewed themfelves my enemies. My friends 
oftentimes told me that they fpoke ill of me behind 
my back \ fometimes faying that I was a Jew, and 
fometimes that I was a heretic ; and that tl^y would 
play me a trick one day, that I (hould not carry much 
money along with me, if I left the place; and. I find, 
my lord, that they have accomplimed their deiign. 
Inq. Have you had no words about religion ? Have 
not you blaiphemed againft our holy faith ? Mart. No, 
my lord, I am a better bred man than that. My 
religion. does not permit any fuch things. It is true, 
that I have had high words about religion, when 
I have been attacked ; but not to Blafpheme your 
religion. Inq. Well, but what is the reafon that 
you have fo many eneimies ? Can you tell ? Mart. 
I know no other reafon,* my lord, but that I. am 
an Englifh proteflant, and had better huiinefi than 
they had, which caufed xh^m to envy me eycr ■ fincc 
5 . . : liave 
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I have lived at Malaga. [He fpeaks to the fecretary, 
and telh him, that there is fome Kkelihbpd in what- 1 
faid; but it could be remedied.] Inq. Well, biit 
Ifaac, have you no inclination to hie a good Chriftian, 
arid to be in the right way of falvation ? Yow ^are a 
man of age, and of reafon, and have a family ; it is 
time to think of your foul. Mart. My lord, I hope 
God will fave me in the religion that i havt been 
brought up in. I have no inclination to change my 
fcligion. Jefus Chrift allows of no perfecution. I ' . 
hope, my lord, there is none here.* Inq, No, Ifaac/' 
it IS all voluntary. I would have you think upon it ^ ' 
for the good of your foul, and of your family. Don*c * 
you believe. in the holy father the pope, that he is in- 
fallible, and that he can abfolve people from their 
(ins ? Mart. No, my lord, I believe that he is no 
more than another bifhop ; and can abfolve no more 
than another clergyman can do. Inq. Don't you believe 
in purgatory ? Mart. No; my lord, I believe in no 
fuch thing. Ind. What! don't you believe that there 
is a place called purgatory, where the fouls of thgfe 
that die are retained to be purified before they can go 
to heaven ? Mart. No, my lord, I believe that the 
blood of Chrift is fufficient to clcanfe us from our ini- 
quities. Inq. Poor man ! you havfe beerf brought up 
in herefy and ignorance from your youthful days. I 
am forry for you-, you will find yourfelf miftaken 
when it is too late ; you have time to confider upon 
it, and I would advife you to do it for your own 
good. Can you think of any thing elfe that you have 
done that they have fcnt you here for ? Matt. No, 
my lord. I have had fome few words with people; but 
1 believe it is inconfiften?: with this affiiir. Inq. What 
words had you with the Spaniards at Malaga ? 
Mart. My lord, gt firft, feveral defired me to fpeak 
the lingua* for tbem, to help them to fell their goods 
to ihips that came to load there, and I did -, but 
there came fo many that I ^could not do bufinefs for 
myfelf, fo that I defired them to excufc me, and 
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to take fomc body clfc : but they flill importuned mc 
fo, that I was obliged to tell them that I would crovi- 
ble my head no more about their bufinefs, and th^t I 
had bufincfs enpu^h of my own to mind : at which 
they would fomet^mes fall mto a palfion^ and gCfie- 
r^Uy rcfleft \jpon my rpUgjon, which I could not bear 
at fill times, fo that we fometimes quarrelled yeiy 
much. Inq. Very well, If»c. Have you any thing 
clfc to fay relating to your affair ? Mart. My lord, I 
don't know what to lay, /ay. Well, go to your dun- 
geon, and think upon what you have done ; for it 
will be a great help to your rpleafem^iit. I will do 
you what Tervice I can-, but vou mufi do what you 
can to fprve yourfclf, and think upon what I have 
faid to you, 

I was caHed to audience three different times more 
about the fame fubjedl; and he, ftill admoniftiihg mc 
to change my religion, gave me to underftand, though 
he did hot fpcak downright:, that it was tjie only way 
to get out of my troubles, which made itie very un- 
eafy in my mind, feeing what he aimed at. 

You muft know, that the fecretary writes }n fhort 
hand what I anfwcred to his demands. 

A vifit of one of the lords Inquifitors^ Don Petro 

Xeonor. 

Don Fernando, the head g^l-keeper, one morn- 
ing, told me, that I muft get my dungeon very clean, 
put every thing undejr the bed, and dreft myfclf as 
.well as 1 could ; gave me fome anifeed to throw in 
the fir^, when I fhould hear Jbim come again, with 
one of the lords of the Inquifition, who was to come 
to fee me. Some time ^er, he came, and I thre^ 
the anifeed in the fire,' to take away the ftink of the 
dungeop. His lordfliip's name was Don Fetro Leo- 
nor. He was the fecond inquifitor, and thus he be- 
gun to fpeak to m?> as if he had never heard talk of 
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^j^^ Hp w do you ? What is your i^ame^Jk&r/. My 
Iprd, my name is Ifaaq .Mardn. In^, Well^-is tivc 

faol keeper civil to you ? . Do you want for any thing ? 
tayc you your allowaqpe ? M^rt^ My lord, the 
gaol-keeper is very civil, and I believe Wfax He ^allows 
me what is allowed > but if 2 h^d mere I ^ ould eat it. 
[^He ^eak? to the gaoUkc^eper, and ""aflcs^ him^ i( he 
gave me my allowance j the gaol-keeper amwers, 
that he did.) Jng. Well, tl^en you have enqvgH, [faid 
he to me.] Mart. My Iprd, it is not that which trou- 
bles me, it is my .being detainccj here. I can Uvc 
Vipon the allowance^ thoi^gh it is jfhorf.. /«£. Well, 
can I ferve you in any th^ng? The fcci;f tary (hall 
write it down. Whjx have you to /ay \ Tell me 
Mart. My lord, I have nothing to fay biit what I 
liave faid. [You m^uil kjaow xlwt there is always a 
fecretary with them, whorarries pen, ink apd paper,] 
iflj^. Hark ye, you have ,bcen brought up ifj hcrcfy j 
it is a pity. You were all good people and good 
^.hriftians in pngUnd till Henry the eisjith came^ and 
that was your firft lofs. Then came queen Elizabeth, 
and Ihe was a very wicked woman^ that every body 
knows ; and here of late, you. have had one, that you 
call king William ; he had no rehgion ; what he aimed 
at was to get the crown, and fo you hayc been led 
away. [And thus he run on a long while.] Marf. My 
lord, I .belipve jthat king William lived and di^^d 
as a gooji proteftant Chriftian •, and he received the 
facranicnt frony ciie of our bilhops a little before hiP 
died. In^. I am very well aflured that he had no re- 
ligion, for I read it in a French book •, jand' as for 
your bifliops ancj clergymen, they are a ftrangfc fort of 
men to marry and live fuch lives as they do. Mart. My 
lord, I believe they live very well Jnc[. Hold your 
tongue^ you jkinow i^ better •, you are here for the 
good of your foul. Now is a very good time for you 
to renounce that herefy which you have been brought 
yp in, and to become a good Chriftian, as your fore- 
Xithcrs were. You have time to think of it> there 
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is nothing to difturb you. Do you iay your prayen. 
fometimes ? Mart. Yes, my lord, I fay my prayers^; 
Aj. Very well ; you muft pray to God to enlighten 
you in the true faith of the church of Rome, without 
which no man can be laved. It has been faid -that you 
arc a Jew, but I don't bdicve it, though you look 
fomething like one ; but tt does not go by looks al* 
ways. It may be fome of your relations formerly wcie 
Jews. Mart, My lord, I never he^rd that any of my 
relations were Jews ; as for my looks at prefent, I be- 
lieve they are like a Jew's or a Turk's. [Durft I to 
have fpoken, I had told him that he looked like 
one, for his lordlhip had a tallow wainfcotted look.] 
Inc[. Well, think v/hat I have faid to you for the good 
ot your fouli and don't be hardened in your opinion, 
but believe what. I fay is for your good. You Eng- 
lifhmen mind eating and drinking, and your pleafuresj 
more than religion. And fo he went away, and glad 
was I to be rid of his vifit. 

Some days after Don Fernando told me I muft go 
to the auSicnce. Coming into the room, my lord be- 
gun to fpeak to me thus. 

7»y. Well, Ifaac, have you any thing now to tell 
me relating to your aflFair ? Mart. No, tny lord, un- 
lefs I tell you the fame thing over again, and I believe 
it will not fignify any thing, Int^. What, then you 
have nothing elfe to fay, Ifaac 'i Mart. No, my lord, 
I have nothing to fay. [He rings a bell to call the 
gaol-keeper, and bids him call another fccretary, 
which came with fome wrirings in his hand, makes, 
me fign what 1 had faid in my examination •, and or- 
ders the fecrerary to read aloud the papers that he had 
in his hand, which were my accufations. After that 
he fpoke to me thus.] /»^. Well, what have you to^ 
fay for yourfelf ? You have heard what you are ac- 
cufed of? Mart. My lord, there are fonie accufa- 
tions that are true, and fome are falfe. /i/^. Can 
you anfwer to them all } Mart. Yes, my lord^ one 
after another. Jnti. So you fhalU but you muft fitlkcT 
your oath that you will anfwer true, to the beS^iidf 

yoiitf 
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TOW rcmembtance. ^/irt. My Iprd, \ will. [After 
he had given me my oath as pe^re, he faid. J Inq^ D6 
you think that you knaw any of thofe people that 
nave fent their accufations againft you ? Mart. My 
iord» I do know a great many, if not ^U, I wiffi 
your lordfliip wouW fen4. for them, that I. may fee 
them face to face. Inq. There is no fuch thing prac-^ 
tifedliere; don't be hafty ; anfw^rjuft, apd declare 
the truth. Mart, ^o I will, my lord, 

1, Accufation, That at your firfl: coming to Ma- 
laga, you went and icolded at the fchool-mafter for 
teaching your children the Chriftian dpftrine : telling 
him that you wili teach them your religion ; and that 
you fent them to ichool to learn to read aaid to write, 
and not religion. 

Mart. My lord, I confefs the truth. I hope your 
lordfliip requires nothing elfe. I did go to the fchool- 
piafter, and told him, that I fent my children to learn 
to read and write, and not to learn prayiks ; that 1 
would have them brought up in my religion, and 
would teach them how to pray ; but I did not fcold 
at him. I believe, my lor4, I have the liberty to 
bring up my children in my own faith, without being 
called to an account for it. Inq. No, fince you live in 
a Chriftian country, you mull let your children be 
brought up in the Chriftian faith. [Bid mdhold my 
^ongue ; and bid the fecretary write down what I had 
faid, and that I was guilty in fo doing.} 

2. Ace. That at divers times it was remarked, 
that I did not pull my hat off, nor pay any homage to 
images, but turned my back to them. 

Mart. My lord, in my religion we pay no refpe^ 
to graven images. I profefs myfclf to be a proteftant, 
and it is againft my confcience to bow to any ; and 
am not obliged by articles of peace fo to do. I be- 
lieve your lordfhip knows what the word proteftant 
means* Inq. You live in a country where people do fo ; 
knd it gives ill examples if you don't dp a$ the r^ft. 
Whether you believe it is proper or not, to do, you m^i ft: 
^Q it» ^art. My lord, conQder that I am an £ng- 
.'- Jiih 
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Tifh protcftant, and that I have not the liberty of con- 
fcicncc, if I am oblfged fo to do. [He bids the fc- 
cretary write down what I have faid.J 

3. Ace. You have fsud, walking in your room 
with an EngliJh captain, a heretic like yourfelf, that 
purgatory was but an invention tuf the church of kome 
to get money ; for there was one that could Ipeak 
the language that heard you fay fo. 

Mart. My lord, I can't remember everything that I 
have faid during four years time. It may be that I have 
faid (uch a thing; but if I did, it wais not to a Roman 
catholic. If there was one in the room that heard me fay 
fo he muft be an Irifhman, who was not very welcptnc 
there ; for they come more to Ipy than for any thing 
die. Inq. Do you think that you know his name ? 
Mart. Yes, my lord, I believe his ijame is R. M. 
Inq. But how came you to fay fuch things m thefe 
countries ? Mart. My lord, my religion admits of 
no purgatory, as I told you before, and beijig in my 
own houfc, amongft people of my own religion^ 
not minding that Irifliman, I believe I. did fay ib. 
Inf. Areyou not forry for having faid lb ^ Mart. My 
lord, if I have faid amifs, I beg your lordihip^s par- 
don. Inq. To be fure, you ought not to Ipeak lo iq 
thefe countries. Write down fccretary, dut the he- 
retic begs pardon to the third accufation, 

4. Ace. That going along with a pctfon, he pulled 
his hat off to a crucifix ; and you aiked him for what 
reafon he pulled off his hat ? He told you, to the cru- 
cifix ; and you anfwered him, we have no fuch thing 
in our country, and went away without ptjlling off 
your hat. 

Mart. My lord, I remember the time very well, 
it is very true. I never pulled off my hat to a crucifix, 
unlefs they arc carried in proceffion, and then I ufcd 
to pull it off; but not in refpcft to the image, but to 
caufe no fcandal. Inq. Don't you find youtfelf iri a 
fault fof fo doing ? Bor if every body Ihould do fe, 
th^ Chriftian religion would fill and come to nothing. 
Mart: My lord, if I was a Roman, or, if by article^ 
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peace between my king and the king of Spain, 
,.jere were fuch tilings mcniioned, that Engliih pro- 
teftants were obliged to pay homage to all the cru- 
cifixes, images and faints i I fiiould reckon myfelf 
guilty 1 but as there is no Tuch thing, I reckon my- 
felf no ways guilty, and dcfire your lordjhip to try 
mc by the articles of peace, that I may know whether 
I am guilty or not, 

5. Ace. That you have fpoken feveral times againft 
le church of Rome, difputing of religion, and had 
:en admoniflied feveral times to embrace our holy 
ilh, without which no man can be faved; but you 
:ver would give ear to it. 

Marl. My lord, at my firft arrival in the Inqul- 

fition, you granted me, that a man might defend 
his religion j it is what I have done. As for being 
admoniihed to change it, it has happened very often ; 
but I h^ve no inclination to change. Inq. Could not 
you defend your religion without Ipeaking againlt 
the church of Kome? Marl. My lord, I can't tell 
how to do that; for in difputing, as people ^jjokc 
againft my religion I fpokc againtl theirs, and gave 
proof of fcripture for what I faid. hq. Hold your 
tongue with your fcripture -, there are other things 
befide fcripture that you muft believe that are reveal- 
ed to the church. You are in the wrong > you muft 
take care what you fay in thefe countries. It was for 
the good of your foul that you were admoniflied; 
and I would have you confidcr of it at prefent, for 
[our own good. 

6. Ace. That being aboard an Englifti (hip with 
lur wife, and others in company, a certain peribn, 

of the female fex, was admonilhing your wife to be a 
good Chriftian, and to change her rchgion ; and you 
bid her hold her tongue and mind her own religion, 
ind not trouble hedelf to make converts; and you 
Ided at her very much. It was on a Friday, and 
i eat meat. Do yoi^ remember that, Ifaac ? 
^arl. Yes, my lordj we were very merry drinking of 
Florence and punch, and that woman was always talk- 
ing 
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ing of religion to tny wife, though fhe hardly knew 
what (Kc faid, and at beft knew but little of the mnu 
ten I defired her to be quiet» and told her we did 
not come abroad to taUc of religion, bu( to be meny; 
which fhe, continuing to talk of, made us all very 
uneafy, fo that I bid her hold her tongue, and mind 
her own religion ; and fo we quarrclledL As for eat- 
ing meat of a Friday, I generally do, and fo did Ihe, 
though (be is a Roman catholic. Inq. You are in the 
wrong; that woman gave good advioe to your wife, 
and might have converted her if it had not been for 
you I but I fuppde that you don't care that fhe 
ftiould be a Chriftian -, you will have her remain as 
fhe is- Mart, My lord^ I hope fhe is a Chriftian al- 
ready, and has no mind to change her religion. Iftf. If 
jt was not for you your family would be idl good 
Chriftians, but you hinder them. Write ^Ofrn, fc- 
cretary, what the heretic fays. 

7. Ace. That being in compapy with fomc Englifli 
heretic captains at a church, tlierc were fome people 
kneeling and praying to the image of the virgip 
Mary, and the captains afkcd you if they prayed tp 
the image, to which you anfwered. Yes ; that they 
were brought up in that way of worfhipping fron^ 
their infancy, and that they knew no better, being 
brought up in ignorance. 

Man. My lord, I have been divers times walk* 
ing with captains j I don't remember this particular 
time ; it may be that fomc body heard me fay fo ; 
but I am fure I fpoke Englifh, and it mofl. be 
an Irifhman that heard me fay fo. Inq. Yovj 
think that no body underflands what you fay; but 
you are miftaken, and people hearing you talk fo, 
may believe that they are brought up in igno- 
ranee, and not in the right way. Mart. My lord, 
I did not fay it defignedly to make them believe fo, 
neither did I know that any body underftood me, but 
thofe captains that are ef the- fame religion as I am ^ 
if I have -(aid amiii^.l beg your lordihip's pardon. It 

' ■'■ . was 
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was thcough ignorance, not knowing that fuck things 
might not be faid in thckxovmtncs. Inq. Yotf ha^ 
more malice than ignonmce in what you fay. Yott 
know too much of what you fhould not know, and 
you won't know what you fhould know. Do you 
beg pardon of this holy tribunal for having faid fo I 
Mart. Yesy my lord, if I have (aid amifs* [Hefpeaks 
to the fecretary, fhaking his head, Write down what 
the heretic fays ; I wilh begging pardon may da] 

8. Ace. That being a watking with ftveral mer- 
chants, the holy hoft pafTed by, they all pulled off 
their hats, ^id fame kneeled down, but you did 
not fo much as pull your hat ojBF, which caiiled a 
great fcandaU infomuch; that fome people had a 
mind io ftab you, for feeing you fo irreverent in a 
Chriftiaa country. . . 

Mart. My lord, it £s falfe. I have lived Several 
years in Roman countries, and know : that by ar« 
tides of peace- 1 am obliged to have my hat ofFi 
and during my living at Malaga I always took care to 
caufe no fcandal. But for bowing or kn^ling 1 did 
fioty nor am obliged to it, for it is ag»nft our reli* 
gion. As for people (tabbing me, I have run thofe 
hazards many a time upon the account <tf my reli^ 
gion. /jf^, • But tbefe peo{^e would not acoue ymx 
if it was not true. Mart. My lord, they accuie mcr 
q£ being a Jew, mult that be true ? I wi&i your lord* 
Ihip^ would Itt me fee my accuiers; for wkilft I am 
here, they may accufe me of murder, and I muft an« 
fwer to a thing that I know nothing of, I don't uo^ 
derftand this way of juftice ; let the fecretary write 
down what you pleafe. Inf. Don't you be in a palfiout 
Ifaac. Mart. My lord, it is very hard to be accuied 
of things that one knows nothing of. In other courts 
one fees their accufers. I don't underftand this way 
ef iuftice, my lord. It fignifies nothing to me to 
snake jwy defence; let your fecretary write what you 
pleafe. Inq. I believe you don't underftand this 
jultice; but you^ deny the iiccuiation, doii't y<»x^ 
Mart Yes, my lord, I do, for it is falfe. 

9. Ace* 
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9. Ace. You have been threatened divers tunPf 
Vith the pope's authority in thefe countries 1 and you 
j^ve faid that you did not value him, and that he had 
IX> authority over you. 
Mart. My lord, it is true, I Have faid fo, /mj^ 
How came you to fay fo ? Don't you value the holy 
father, wliich is God on earth ? Mart. My lorcl, 
talking with fome people, which were very troublc- 
fome about religion, they have threatened me with the 
pope's authority ; and being an Englilh protcftant, 
not belonging to the church of Rome, I thought that 
he had nothing to do with me. hq. What! Then 
you value no body. Marl. I beg your lordlhip's 
pardon. I value all mankind as being fellow-crea- 
tures. I value the pope as bifhop of Rome, but not 
for what authority he has over me, for I believe he 
has none. Inq. Yoti are miftaken, Ifaac. "Who is 
the head of your church ? Man. My lord, 1 fee to 
my forrow that I was miftaken. Chrift Jefus is the 
head of our church. Inq. What ! Then you allow 
no head upon earth ? Mart. No, my lord. Inq. 
Hold yoLir tongue, you are an unbeliever; he is God 
upon earth. 

10. Ace. That being a walking with fome cap- 
tains of (hips, there was a proceflion going by, and 
you bid them to retire, and not to mind it, though 
it was their defign to fee iij but you hindered them 
out of difrefpedt to it. 

Mart. My lord, proccflions are very frequent 
in Malaga. I have oftentimes hten in company. 
with captains that never were in Roman countries, 
and they not knowing that people went there for 
devotion, would laugli, and fome would not pull 
iheir hats oft"; fo that I often bid them retire, to 
caufe no fcandal-, I hope there is no harm in that, 
my lord. Inq. Have you no refpeit for our procef- 
fions? Mart. My lord, living in a Roman country, 
that I might caufe no fcandal, i uli;d to pull off my 
bar, but not in reljit-t^c to the mugts that were 

iihcrc. 
II. Ace, 
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iii Ace. That the, pwdfion went by, and^t^H: 
the tocopfe kneeled dowHa^anii woflhipped,. and* yofti 
9i66a with your Rat on and took no notice of kj which . 
caufed a great fcandal. 

Mart. My lofd, I rent^mber nothing of the accu^- 
fation, but I believe it is jalfe ; and if 1 did not puU , 
nly hat off, it was becaufc the haft was not there : but 
for kneeling or bowing, as I tpld your lordlhip be- • 
fore, I never do. Your lordftiip tries me as if I was 
a Roman ; 1 am a proteftant. I gave a fmaU account 
of my religion to your lordfhip at my firft comingj 
if I was a Roman I fhould be guilty. Inq. Well^ 
but though you have the liberty to live in thcfe Chril^ 
tian countries, you have not the liberty to do what 
you pleafe. Mart, My lord, I hope that Englifh 
proteftants have liberty of confcience in thefe coun- 
tries, by articles of peace^ or elfe they would not live 
here. The Spaniards are not molefted in England, 
upon the account of their religion. Inq. You ought 
to confonn yourfelf to the country that you Jive in. - . 

12. Ace. That beingrin your houfe, an Englifh 
captain fpeaking, to you, alked you if you was a Jew, 
and yoy fell a laughing, and faid, thap you did not 
value what fuchfcandalous people faid; that you was 
ready to give an account of your religion. 

Mart. It is true, my lord, I little valued, what 
fuch fcandalous people faid, and was always ready to 
give an account of my faith ; and little thought I 
fliould be fent here to be examined, to know whether 
I was a Jew or no ; there are clergymen eqough at 
Malaga, Inq. This is the propereft place to be ex- 
amined, and it is no laughing matter in this country 
to bear the name of a Jew. Mart. My lord, before 
1 came to Malaga I had lived in leveral parts of Spain 
and^ Portugal. I knew that Jews are not allowed to 
live in thofe countries, and are burnt if they don*t 
change their religion, if taken up by the Inquifition. 
Had I been a Jew. I Ihould not come" here to. live 
with 9 wife and four children to run theft hazards. I 

believe 
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believe your lordlhip knaws very well that I am nojew. 

Inq. Your name is Ifaac, and your Ion's name \i 
Abraham, and you fay that you are no Jew ! Mart. 
Thofe names fignify nothing, my lord. I thank God 
I am a good Chrifiian, and hope to have a (hare in 
the merit of that precious blood that Chrift has flied 
upon the crofs, for the redemption of mankind, and 
hope to die in the fame faith. 

I ^. Ace. That you never gave any thing to thofe 
that beg for the fouU that are in purgatory, but hufifc4 
them, lending them to the devil. 

JMart. My lord, it is true, but he does not mention thf 
rcaibn why I did fo. Inq. Well, let us hear; bgt ^ak 
the truth •, how was it? Mart. My lord, the perfon 
that comes to beg, knows me very well to be a protet- 
tant; he comes generally every night at my door. I often 
defircd of him to excufe me -, tnat 1 gave no alms for 
the fouls that are in purgatory •, but the more I ex- 
cufed mvfelf the more he infifted ; infomuch that he 
called me heretic dog, telling me that I was damnM^ 
and fhould go to the devil. I refrained as much as 
I could fpeaking to him ; but at lad gav^ him a$ 
good as he brought. I allow iftyfelf that I was tp 
blame in putting myfdf in a paflfion with fuch a man ; 
but one is not mafter of one's felf at all times 9 and 
though I lived in a Roman country, I don't think that 
I am obliged to take all the abufes that I jidve rc^ 
ccived upon the account of my religion. I have 
given fometimes alms to people that afked me in 
a civil way, but not to pray for fouls departed. 
Inq. What ! Then you don't believe there is a purga- 
tory ? Mart. No, my lord, I don't believe there is 
any fuch thing. Inq. fiave yo\i declan^d the troth? 
Marl. Yes, my lord. Inq. Well, hold your tongu<^ 
fay no more. 

14. Ace. That people being in company, havip 
henrd you fay that you feared no jufticej and they 
alked you if you did not fear the Inquifition, and -you 
anfv/ered, No^ that you were no Jew nor Roman 

catholic^ 
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Catholic; that you was an Engllfh Proteftant ^ and that 
the inquificioh had nothing to do with you. MarL My 
lord, I have oftentimes iaid fo. Inq. What, are 
you under no laws* * becaufe you are an Engliihman ? 
ikCar^ My lord, art honeft man fears no juftice. I 
knoWi that let me live where I will, I am fubject to 
the civil Jaws of the country ; but I did not believe 
the ecclefiaftical law, as I fuppofe you call this, had 
any power over Englifli Prbtellaiits* Inq, You think, 
tbflt becaufe you are an Englifli Protdlant, you may 
iay or do what you pleafe. This is a CQuntry where 
people muft take a great deal of care what they fay. 

.Adarii My lord, I lived fuch a life at Malaga, that 
I feared lio juftice; if I have faid aniifs,. I beg your 
Lordftip*s pardon. Inq. Do you beg pardon of the 

: holy office, for what you have faid ? MarL My lord, 
if I have Ikid amifs^ I beg pardon. 7«j. Secretary, 
write down that the heretic begs pardon to that aei- 
cufation ; I wiflx it may do. 

. 1 5th Ace. That y/ou have had Jews in your houfe, 
without giving notice to the commifliorier of the In- 
quifition, that they might be taken up, and profe- 
cuted according to the laws of the country. How 

*durft you to do fuch things f Do you remember any 

.fuch things? 
r MarLr Yes, My Lord, I do very well. hq. Let us 
hear what you have to fay for yourfelf ? Mi^rt. My 
Lord, there came a .fliip bound for Leghorn, that 
had a paflenger that came to my houfe. He (poke 

• very good Spanifli ; and I believe, by his looks j he 
. was ar Jew. He ftayed with his captain about two 

hour$.atiny houfe. I never faw him before nor fince ; 
, he might be a Chriftian, for what 1 knew ; hut being - 
bound* for Leghorn, and fpeaking good Spanifh, -l 
thought he was a Jew. That is all that I know bf tfje 
man. God knows what religion he was of. . JtHp Do 
^oa.know the perfon that has fent. his accufation 

* ugainft you? Mart. Yes, my lord, hisnameisA^ 
: id. a; man of a forry charaften . :. ' 
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i6th Ace. That it is confirmed by fcveral peoplov 
that the faid heretic, Ifaac Martin, during his living u 
Malaga, has, at divers times, ftiown himfclf very dtf- 
affeded againll the hoij' faith of the church of Rome, 
and has hindered fomc people from embracing it ; 
and, had it not been for the fake of his family, he 
had been murdered long ago -, and we recommciji 
him to your holy office, as a dangerous and pernicj-i 
ous man againft the holy faith of the church of Rom^ 
and as one of its greateft enemies ; and a great many 
report, that lie is a Jew. We defirc your holy trib;*- 
nal will examine him, with a great deal of ftriftneis, 
according to the cuftom of your holy ofikei and 
give him ftich chaftifemeni as your lordfhips ftuil 
think Bt, as well in body, as in chattels. 

Ifiq. Well, what have you to fay for yourfelf ? Sos 
what a charafter people give you ? Sure, you are ft 
very wicked man ! Mart. My lord, 1 fuppofe thrfe 
arc very good Chriftians that give me this chara(5tw t 
God knows beft what to do with them. There ii 
notie of them that can fay, that I have AvroBged any 
body at Malaga. 1 have always profeflcd myfelf » 
be a Froteltant i and for that realbn, and no other, 
I have been brought here. I hope God will enable 
me to go through thefe afflidions. 1 am very well 
alTured, that your lordfhip knows that I ara no Jv/r, 
As for what character they give me, God knows befi 
whether I deferve it or no. I have anfwcred, to youi* 
examination, the truth, to the beft of my remeia- 
brancc -, and I believe your lordiliip knows it to be 
fo ; and knows, that thole people which informed 
againft me, are but people of a very indiSerent ch* 
rafter, who have always envied me, ever Cnce 1 
lived at Malaga. Jitq. Moll of your accufers an 
your countrymen. Sure, they would not Ipc^:' 
againft you, if it was not fo ! Marl. My lord, thofe' 
, whom you. reckon my countrymen, are the worft ene-^ 
.mies.I have. I deny them for countrymen. Thefj 
are Irilh. It is true that Ireland belongs to tl 
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crown of England ; but thcfe people have deferted 
from our army, and are enemies to my religion, 
king, aild country, and the worft that an Englifh Pro- 
teftant Can have abroad. 1 wonder, my lord, that there 
, is never a merchant, or a nun of any good repute, 
that has declared any thing againfl: me« Inq. Hold 
your tongue. Do you think that I will believe all 
.you iay ? To be fure, yon have been a very wicked 
man, by what is meutioned here-, and you deny a 
,|[reat many things, and are fo malicious, that you 
jgive what turn you pleafe tf thingSi I have hoard 
' of you four years mo. You are a fly man. But we 
I hsLVC tortures to m^c;e people Ipeak the truth, if they 
do not. MarL My icjrdi you may do what you 
pleafe with me. I cannot. Help myfelf. Your lord- 
. (hip knows that I have deckred the. truth. Inq. You 
Jhall have a lawyer to defend your caufe ; but I be« 
licve it is very, bad. [The lawyer is called in j my 
lord tells him that I am a flroi^g heretic -, that he 
h^s e^mined me ; that I deny a great^m^ny things 
pi which lam aecufed. He bids him write to Ma- 
laga, to know what they fay of me; tells him that 
piy cafe is very bad, but might be remedied-, but I 
would not.] Go, you arc guilty. You may repent 
' of what you have faid, if you do not take care. Sign 
. thefe papers, which is what you confeft. [The 
..lawyer faid yea, and nay, to what my lord faid, and 
, fpokc not a word to me, nor I to him ; fo I went 
away to my dungeon. 

Pon Fernando had oftentimes told me, that if t 
would go to audience, I miglit, if I dcfired it. Find- 
ing that I was a fiactnight without being called, 1 told 
; him, that I defired audience ^ which was granted me 

two or three days afterwards. Coming into the room, •^ 
,. my Lord begun thus. 

/ng. Well, Ilaac, What have you to fay in your 
defence ? You have demajided audience. Mart, My 
lord, I have nothing to fay, but what I have (aid al* 
rtkdy. I come to beg the favour of your lordihip to 
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dilpatch' mc. 1 believe you have done examining of 
mc. .1 It member, that they defired your lordlbip to 
chartilc mc in body and wealth. I believe that my 
body has been chaftifed enough, in fufFering what I 
have fiifFered ; and to be locked up in a dark dun- 
geon, by myfelf, where I am ufed worfe than a dog. 
As for what wealth God has given me, your lord- 
ihip is welcome to it. If I am fuch a bad mran, as 
people report, fetter me, and fend me, with my &- 
mily, aboard any fhip -, let her be bound where (he 
will, Goii will provide 9Sr us. Inq. Hold, hold, I(aac, 
things are not done fo foon as you think for. You 
have broken the articles of peace, by your own con- 
feflion. Mart. My lord, I am very forry if I havje. 
1 dcfire your lordfhip would fliew them to mc ; that 
I may know in what I am guilty. Inq. I have them. 
You (hall fee them another time. There is a great 
deal to be faid in your afikir. ' Have you any thitig 
elfe to fay ? Mart. No, My Iord> I defur to be 
tried by them. You was pleafed to tell me, that 
you would quickly difpatch me. Inq. Go, go to 
your dungeon, and think upon what you have done. 
When 1 came to my dungeon, I was refolved to aik 
for no more audience ; and wondered that fuch a man, 
who fits upon a throne betwixt two crucifixes, at- 
tributing to himfelf holinefs and infallibility, Ihould 
tell me fo many lies; and found that there was 
fio way of redemption, but by praying to God, to 
give me^ Itrength to overcome the miferics that I was 
in, and in his mercy, to deliver me from their 
hands. 

Some days after, Don Jofeph Equarez, the third 
inquifitor, came with a fecretary to my dungeon, amd 
thus he begun. 

Inq, How do you dp, Ifaac ? Have you any thing 
to fay in your defence ? Can I ferve you in any thing? 
Tell me. Mart. My lord, I have nothing to* %, 
but what I have faid already. I think it is very 6ard 
to be kept here fo long. jhi^. Hark ye, your think, 
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you EngUfhmcn; that ' we ^im at your ij^calth j but 
yow are miftaken : there is 00 fuch thing. You have 
Confefled, that you did not pull your hat ofF at pur 
images. You ought to do it». living in thefc Chrif- 
tian countries, whether you belkve i;i them or no ; 
for it fhews ill examples, if yoju do not. M^rt. My 
lord, we Proteftants niever do fuch things -, It is 
againft pur religion and ag^inft pur confcience fo to 
do. Ing^. You muft aU do it in this country, and it 
is a thing that ought to be donp. See if I can fervc 
you in any thing? Mart. If your lordfliip would 
be pleafed to get n^ out of this mifery, I (hould be 
very much obliged to you. Inq. There is ti.iie for 
all things. You have been brought up in hercf/ ^ 
you are here for the good of your foul ; you muft 
enlighten yourfelf in the true faith. I will do you 
all the fervice I can. Have you any thing clle to 
fay ? M^^* My lord, I hope to be faved in the 
faith that I am in. 7»j.. Well, think upon what I 

jhave faid to you. pare you well. 

t 

Pescription of the Ii^t^uisition pfGR..ANADAw 

In ipy difmal folitude, having no comfort of the 
yorld but to fee Don Fernando and Don Baltazar, 
when they came to light my lamp mornings and 
nights, I ftudied, a3 much as I could» to get inco 
their favour, thaf I might have fomp fm.all comfort 
in fpeaking to them. . They were both pretty civil 
in their way 5 but elpecially Don Fernando, who 
told me, he had been a paflcnger aboard an Englifh 
ihip, and the captain was very civil to him j ^nd that 
he loved the Englifhvcry, wellj.that he would do 
me all the fervice that he could ; bidding me to take 
patience; that he believed my cafe was not mortal; 
jand he believed, that if I WQjild change my religion, 
I fhould foon be at liberty : that he thought \ was 
jvife enough to fee what I was there for ; that the 
)^o]y Inquiiition had a mind to make ine a good 
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Chrlftian. I told him, that I thcriigkt their lorcKlH^ 
aimed at that ; but it was a thing that 1 covild not 
do -, that it was againft my conicience *, and I defired 
him to let me haVe as much of his converfaiioh as 
he could. He told me, that he ytas not allowed to 
talk to the prifoners, but would come now and then 
to talk a little to me *, which he did fometimed, opeA- 
ing the clofe door, and through the grated one, we 
ufed to talk together for two or three minutes •, whkli; 
was a great deal of iatisfiftion to nie in my di^al 
folitudc, I aimed to learn of him what I could, re- 
lating to the fecrets of the Inquifition. But ad th^y 
are fworn to keep fecret the ways tj^ey h^ve, I coul^ 
get but little cut of him. 

The Inquilition is like a palace, till you. open thi 
doors of the dungeons; and then it looks very difj 
mal. It is bui}t much in the faipe manner as a cot>^ 
vent, with galleries all round it. There a.re dungeons 
on the ground floor, up one pair of ftairs, and up 
two pair of ftairs, all in the fame naturCc They are 
about 6ftcen foot long, and ten in breadth ; two doors 
to each dungepn, well bolted, and well locked ; light 
enough to fee to read, in fome parts where the light 
gives. 1 here are three lords Inquifitprs ; h\it there 
is but one that examines at an audience. They bzvt 
their apartments in the Inquifition. There ar^ five 
fecretaries, two gaol-keepers, which receive (alary 
from the king. The king names the Inqiiilitors^ 
and the pope confirms them. Don Baltazar^ the 
under-gaol-keeper, told me, th^re were about a hun- 
dred dungeons, and each perfon is ip one by hiin- 
felf. The prifoners are let out but one at al tim% 
to fetch their allowance, or to throw out theif dirt, 
which is twice a week each, anji then they are locked 
up. Evpry prifoner is allowed five pence halfpenny 
a day, Englifli coin, for all hecefFaries. The gaof- 
keeper comes and afks you twice a week* what yoti 
will have to eat or to drink," as far as it would go. 1 
. was avowed between four md five pound of tread 
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a we^; two pound and » a Quartier cf tn^at, which I 
ftiied to make fix boilings of*, and on a Friday^ 
boiled fome bread with a Hlittlc oU axid greens toge«f 
ther for oiy dinner. . I was befl: provided with wine i 
for I had about fixpint&of our meafure piex week* 
Greens I had plenty to put in my pot. I had at 
bre^Jcfait apiece' of breads as big as a couple .of eggs^ 
,a glals of wine and a gl^ of water mixed together^ 
and at iupper the facne ; but at dinni^r I had always 
my £x ounces of meat (excc^ Fridays) and a great 
deal of greens boiled along with it ; fo that my bellj^ 
was pretty full at dinner. The firft day my meat 
was meet ; but the fecond it fmelt, and the third 
it ftunk, and was green in fummavtime : but I ufed 
to eat it, having nothing elfe. At firft I thought it 
very hard tp be reduced to fuch an attowancc, hav- 
^g lived in plenty •, but fonjeume ^er I was ufc4 
ito it i but grew very lean, tho]ugh, I thank God, 1 
{enjoyed my health aln^ioft all thp time I ^Ki;as there. 

The luquifitors are rcfpeftq^ by eyery body -, but 
more for fear than for lovc^ They all kejep their 
fX)ache2i. I aiked Don Fernando one day, if the pri* 
foners were kept long there •, for I had heard that 
they were kept fpmetimes ten years; to which he 
anfwered, ^ten is nothing, for ibmetimes they are kept 
4twenty and thirty years, and fometimes three or four 
Jbeford they are examined. Hearing thefe words ( 
<ivas trouble^ very much, fo that I was' afraid to alk 
Jhim any thing jC^Te at that time. The priibners are 
.allowed ^art;hcn plate;, and pipkins^ and an earthen 
ilove to light fire in; pitchers to hold water, three 
ibaikets to put their bread and necefiaiies ini a woode^ 
Ipoon, a broom, and a bafon to do what one has pc* 
cafion in. There are no flielyes nor tM>les allowe4» 
nor apy thing to fit upon but Ibme boards, that arc 
falicnqd in the wall which your bed is ujpon. You, 
are allowed no knife nor forki fo that they are ob- 
liged to part their meat with tiiei^ teeth and fillers 
as well ^ they ca^ I had heaid^ mfnt^i y^SjX^ be- 
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fore I was taken up; that they gave meat ^without 
bones to the pnibners that were in the Inquifitioni 
but to mj ibrrowy when I came there, I found the 
contrary : for fometimes out of fix ounces, I believe, 
I had but three or four of meat. " The prilbners ire 
not allowed books, pen, ink, nor paper ; and if xhxj 
are there ever fo many y ea^^, they can never hear 
from their family or relations. They are not allowed 
to hear fcrrmoiis, or mafs, nor to take the fitcramient; 
and if they pray, it muff *bc fo foftly that no body 
can hear them, upon pain of being chaftifcd.* ' 

I was one day finging to my felf very foftly,' think- 
ing no body heard me,' the lixth pfalm, "which was 
very a propos for the condition I was in ; but Don 
Fernando came and threatened me, and bid me hoU 
my tongue. I afked his pardon,* and I found i% bu^ 
afterwards, that they walked foftly, to hear if the 
prilbners made aiiy noife, or fpoke one to another. 
They are fo fecret in their ways,- that fevcral friends 
and relations may be in the fame Inquifition^ and not 
know of it. ' • -^ . . - . : ! 

If a perfon dies there, he is buried without any ce* 
remony : but he is allowed to confels to a prieft be- 
fore he dies. If after he is dead he is found guilty, 
his bones are brought in a box to be burnt, when the 
jluto da Fe is celebrated, when they deliver people 
out of the Inquifition, to receivethe punilhnieht'to 
which they have been condenuied. ' ' The prifoncrs 
are not to know their accufers, nor what they are ac*- 
cufcd of; they ipul! guefs it, and accufe tbemfclvcs : 
and if they do not, they torture them to msdcc them 
•confefs; and by thele violences many are^madeto 
confefs things that they were never guilty of, in or^ 
•der to confifcate what they are worth in the world, 
which they take "care to have in their own hands'; 
for when they feize a perfon, they feize all that he 
has. His family mi/ ftarve, they do hot mind that 
And if the perfon fhould complain, after thfcy have 
. made him take the-oath to keep the fecret, ^and not 
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ft) difcovtr what -has sbecft'done to him during the 
time he was in the Inquifitibni if they find it out, 
and retake him, he is burtit^ or fent to thegailies, 
without remii&onv'for having complained 'againft 
the Inquifition, after he had confcffed he wa»*guilty : 
fo that people, to fave their lives, vfery often confcfi 
what they are not guilty of; and when they have got 
out of their hands, though they faaye fuflStred the tor- 
ture, and loft what they had, are obliged to fay, that 
the holy Inquifition is juft, for fear or being retaken. 
Thus it happens very often, that people are accufed 
of being Jews who were very good Chriftians ; and, 
by being torturedy confefs they are Jews, though they 
never were ; and by confeffing, they fave their lives^ 
though they lofe what they are' worth in the world. 
Others rather chufe to fufFcr death. There have 
been frequent inftances of perfons, who have de- 
clared at the*place of execution, that they died Chrif- 
tians, and never were Jews-, and hoped that Chrift 
Kould have inerey on them > for they chofe rather 
to die than to deny the Chriftian faith. But wheii 
any perfon dies in the Roman faith, he has the 
benefit ' of* being ftranglcd, before he is put in the 
flames. * ^ 

- I could recolleft a gneat many fuch examples, 
which I have heard from- Roman Catholics: them- 
felves, who complain of that way of juftice, but 
durft not fpeak it publicly foi: fear of being taken 
up. It is certain that there is not fuch a ' court in 
the world, nor any that takes fuch titles as they do ; 
for they call themfelvcs the Holy Tribunal of the 
Inquifition, the Holy Houfe^ the Holy Office, and 
do what theypleafe under the name of juftice; and 
people are obliged to fpeak well of it, and to fay that 
they are infalfible, thougJ> a great many in their hearts 
believe the contrary^ and know, by woeful experi- 
ence, that their families^ aftd themfelvta have been 
ruined by them, but durft 'not cofnphdnt for there 
are fo oiany familiars belonjging -to tn<ili,''that^{vie 
i'- them 
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tiiem an account of what they hear iky, that people 
are forced to keep filencc. 

■ The word ^miliar means pr(^erly a fpy or in- - 
ibrmcr, who gives an account to the Inquifition of 
what they hew and what they fee. It is a place of ho- 
nour, hut of little benefit-, except in one thing, that 
is, if they owe money, no body dares to touch them, 
trherc are of all forts of them, from a duke to a 
vSradefman, and when the Inquifition has a mind to 
lake up any body, they give them orders to do it, 
and ehey can jcommaod who they plcafe to ^fiift them ; 

. for no body dares reftjfe, upon pain of being caken 
up themfelves % fo gr«at is the power of the Ipqui* 
^don. 

, I aiked Don Fernando one day, how many fa- 
miliars he thought might belong to the Inquifition of 
Granada ? He told me, he could not very well tell, 
btit he believed there might be about a thoufand in 
all, befide jcommiflioners and fecretaries, which aje 
in Ids number, but fpread all over the country, as 
well as familiars. 

There are feveral Inquifitions in Spain i but the 

, chief is at Madrid, and by what I could learn by 
Don Fernando, they all give an account, in ibm? 
meafure, of what they do; to the Inquifition of Ma- 
drid, 1 alked Don Fernando another time, whether 
they put people of quality in the Inquifition ? Hf 
lold me, that the King was fubjeft to it, and that 
the Inquifition was above him, and that there was « 
bifliQp in a little while ago. I alked him for what ? 
He told me, that he had committed fome errors in 
the holy faith. I was allowed a lawyer to defend my 
i:ai,fc; but he was not allowed to fpeak to me, nor 
I u him. 

The holy tribunali as they call it, is almoft as large 
ss our houfe of parliament, where the lords fit, very 
finely adorned with pidures. There is alfo a fine al- 
tar : the throne is garnifhed with red velvet. There 
ate ihiee. vet^ fincaroied chairs where the Inquifitors 
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^t ; behind them there is a large crucifix, embroidt 
ercd with gold i at the right-hand of it is the triple 
crown, and the ccofs keys under it ; and at the left* 
hand a naked fword, and the king's arms under it, 
all finely embroidered upon red Velvet, with gold and 
iilver. The table is alfo covered with red velvet, 
with a crucifix upon it, about two foot high, of goltj 
or filver gilded : the fecretary fits at the end of the 
tabje, and the prifoner frbnting the two crucifixes, and 
my lord. There is a large Iilver ftandifJv and fomc 
fUver bells upon the table, to call the fecretaries ot 
the gaol-keepers i for there muft no voices be heard. 
After 1 had been there about thirteen weeks, I was 
called to audience again, which rejoiced me very 
much, thinking that now I fhould know my doom-. 
When I came into the room, my lord begun thus. 

Inq. Well, Ifaac, have you thought of any thing 
clfe in your affair, befide what you have already de- 
clared i" Marl. No, my lord, I have nothing to fay, 
uiilefs I repeat what I I;avc faid already i I believe it' 
will fignify pothing, Inq, Here are ieveral more ac- 
cufations come againfl: you, that you muft anfv/er to. 
Mart. It is very well, my lord. I will anfwer to 
them as well as I can. [He reads them over, and 
I believe there were as many again as before ; fomc 
I have fet down here that 1 remember.] Jnq. WeU> 
Ifaac, what have you to fay now ? Mart. My lord» 
this is the fame thing over again, only the accufations 
are fomethtng altered and mifplaced. i can quickly 
anfwer to tfiem ; and as for thofe that are addiid to 
them, they are almoft all falfe, and the devil has in- 
vented them, /«^. Hold, Ifaac, you tals ftrangcly. 
Mart. My lord, 1 fpeak the truth. Your lordihip 
was pleafed to tell me, at my firft coming, that you 
would dirpatch me- very foon. I have been here 
abbVe three months, and am no likelier to get out 
than the firft day. Inq. Hold, hold i do you thinlc 
that juftice is done here, as in your country, at ran- 
dom, and I don*t know how ? Here things are well 

exa- 
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cxaaiiucd, and juilice is done as it ought to be done; 
Mart. My lord, I believe we have good jufticc, done 
in England ; but I beg your lordfliip's pardon, t do 
not" undcrftaod this way of jiifHcc, Aj. I believe 
you do not. It is no matter, Remember that you 
are upon ypur o^th, and anfwcr. to thefe articles* 
Mart. Muft I anfwer to th^m that I have anfwered 
alrea4y ? /»J. Yes, you muft ; and take care what 
you fay- Mart. It is very well, my lord. [I quickly 
ran over them, and then he began with the frefn 
ones.] 

17 th Ace. That I hindered my. family froni be- 
ing brought up in the Chriftian faith ; and that if it 
was not tor me, they would be all Romans, and it 
is againft the laws of the country to. hinder them. 

Marl. My lord. It Is faUe that my family bad 2Lay 
inclination to be Romans ; neither can any laws ob- 
lige them to be fo, or hinder me from bringing them 
up in ray religion. Your lordfliip, five weeks ago, 
told me, that you would (hew me the articles of peace, 
and that I Had broke them ; pray let me fee them, 
my lord. Inq. You Hull fee them another time. Anf- 
wer to thcfe articles. Mart. My lord, all my family 
are as I am. I could never perceive that they bad 
a mind to change their religion. 7nq. What! Do 
you deny this Accufation ? Mart. Ycs^ my lord, I 
do. It is all falfe. 

1 8 th Ace. That I ufed to fliiK my window-fliutters 
'when the proccflion went by, to hinder my children 
from kneeling down 5 and ufed to beat them, if they 
flicwed any inclination to be Roman Catholics. 

Mart. My lord, it is tsue that I have Ihut my 
ftutters fcveral times ; for fometimes I have had cap- 
tains of (hips in my houfe, that would nor pull their 
hats off when they faw them. As for my children, 
they went to the window generally to laugh, and I 
oftentimes bid them not to fhew themfclves when 
they went by, that no fcandal might be jgiven. And 
if 1 had beat them; as it is faid,- L believe that I 

have 
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have the liberty to do it, if I pleafe. Inq. No, yqii 
have not, in fome cafes. How old aro your chrf- 
dreh ? ' Mart. One is fifteen, the other is eighty 
and the other is five years of age. Inq^ They arie of 
age to be brought up in the Chriftian faith. MarL'l 
hope they are, my lord ; but as for the two youhgej^, 
they can be brought up to any religion. Inq. Yoitr 
daughter, and your foft Abraham, are of age; and 
you are but their father-in-law. They may t>c 
brought up in the Chriftian faith. You have nothing 
to do with them. Matt. My lord, I hope that they 
are Chriftians, ,aad 1 look upon them as if they were 
, my own children. Inq. So that you would have 
them bfbught up in your religion ? Mart. Yfes, tAj 
lord.' . ^ .' 

19th Acc^ That my daughter being of age;; had 
o&en faid in the neighbourhood, that Ihe woLiid be 
a Roman Catholic -, but (he was afraid that I rfiould 
beat her if 1 knew of it ; and that I had oftentimes 
beat her upon that account. 

Mart. My lord, I have nothing to anfwer to fuch 
lies. It is as fi^lfe as the devil is fadfe. Ir.q. Whit? 
Have you nothing to fey, Ifaac, to this article ? 
Mart. No, my lord, I never knew my daughter in- 
clinable to be a Roman; and I never did beat her 
.upon that account ; it is all falfc ; and you may or- 
' der your fecretary to write down what ypu pleafe. 
20th Ace. That in Lent, and /other faft-days, I 
caufed my family to eat rrear, and forbid them tp 
■ keep any taft-days that were appointed by the, church 
of Rome*, and beat them if they did. 

Afcr/. My lord, thofc are poor accufarions, afnd 

they are all falfe. I .thank God, my. table giffji-d^d 

flcfh'.and fi(h- ^1| the year- round: I never troubled 

niy.hc^ to fee what the fervants ufed to eat', a,n(J iis 

' for my wife and children, we ea't meat all the^ ye^, 

without fcruple of confcience, yo.ur lordlhip knows 

^ tfeat. Inq. You Englifli mind nothiog bat ^i'^g 

'* anch drinking, and living at ycur eafe, without doing 

any 
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I any penance. Msri. My lord, I beg your pajdon | 

'we have fouls to be faved as well as other natipija. 
I '' \Ve are bom in a plentiful country ; and, I believei 
I we live as well as any rwtion, and ferve God as well. 

' . Inq. Your country vms a good coimtry formerly 
produced a great many faints : but now it produces 
no fuch thing. Mari. My lord, I believe, there are. 
no faints now ; but I am perfuaded it produces aj 
many good men as ever it did. 7hj. Hold yoiir 
tongue. You are allloft men. You are fallen, fropi 
the holy church, and there is no falvacion for you if 
you do not come into it again. 

aiftAcc. That my children had often been at^ 
mafs, and at prayers, in the neigKbourhood, and 
would do it every day if I would let them ; but I 
beat them, and hindered them from being Chrif- 

' tians, and was theoccafion ofloGng of their fouls. 
Mart. My lord, I never knew my children go to 
mafs, nor prayers, in the neighbourhood, nor ever 
beat them upon that account. 1 hope God will fa,vc 
their fouls in the religion they are brought up in^ 
though the church of Rome condemns them i and 
the accufation is falfe. Inq. Why ! you deny every 
thing almoft. Mart. I deny nothing but wJiat is 
falfe, my lord. I»y. Weil, but you may forget, 
Ifaac. Marl. No, my lord, 1 have nothing elfe to 
think of; and I do think that thefe are very jnfigni- 
ficant articles to allege againit me, if they were as 
they fay j but they are falfe, and I believe, they 
are fcandalous people that have invented them. 
7«j. Hold your tongue. How durft you fpeak fo? 

■ Mart. It is very welt, ray Lord. Let your fecretary 

-. vrrite down any thing, what you pleafe ; it is all falfe. 

22d Acc. That living at LUbon, I had feveral 

difputes about religion. That I hid myfelf for fijar 

of being taken up by the Inquifition, as being a. 

'Jew. — " Come anfwer. What have you to fay to 

'.this article ? It isof confequcncc. 

!! Marf, 
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. Mtrj. My lord> let yow fccrestary write <tewii 
what you pleafe ; I have notlnng to ^fytperfia iuch 
icandaioUs reportisi. God k^ows that I ^m i}0, Jew^ 
:and your lomfliup knows it yesy weH,. Tbe ^il 
Jias invented this to £dghten me; but God,^ dhat 
.kiwws cyery thing, wiU - Revenge my cagfe, ikq. 
Well, but Ifaftc» you fee what they wr^e^gai^ift yfip, 
and -all your family's names are antieni;^ a/id pf^he 
. Mdfaical law. Mart. My lord^ you We ixtentimes 
refledicd upon my name being Ifa^ and..|ny fpo's 
name being Abraham ; but you do not.tajk of a child 
^hat I burkd at Malaga, whofe name was Peter, and 
one that I have, whote n^me is BernAird ^r .they arc 
faints names. Inq, TJxofe are all Chrifijian iiarmes* 
Mart. And & are the others, my lord/ . -We dp not 
mind whether we give ow t:hildren names pjK pf the 
Old or New Teftanient. Befide, my JprfC neither 
Abraham, nor Ifeac, nor Jacob, were Jews., .ifg. >Ycs, 
. they were Jews. Sure jou ace miftakcn, Jklart. I beg 
your locdfhip's pardon, lanxnot noiiitaken* Jnq.What 
were . they then ? i.et u* heai:. MarL m^ Iprd, 
they were Hebrews -, they lived under..tbe.Uwof na- 
ture, as God infpired and i^ke to them,^ ^but w>ere 
dead many hundred years before God. had^ given his 
laws to Mo&s. Jbtq. Hold your tongue. . Methinksi 
you uaderftand fomething lOf the Moiaio^ la^fs. 
Marl. My lord, thank God, Iwiderftand ipme.pf tb^ 
Old and lome of the NewXaw ; .but not fo xm^h a^ I 
ftiould.' We have alwAya the Old a^d the New Tet 
tament in our families^^ ,and we read ia tbem^ to in* 
itruA us in our religion. Inq. Hold yjow tongue » 
yoirgive a wrong fenfe to fcriptiure. Your knowing 
fo much has brought you nere. You had better 
. ;kncw leis, and believe the. true faith. Mart, T^y 
. lord, I hope to be :faved. in iwhac I bd^^ve: ^d if^at 
:. Liibon I was diiputing of i^ligion, it wdiHOt t^e« 
. fending the laws of Mofes; for feveral |ews:W^e 
bwmt, iRhilft I was there* Therefore, my loird,. it 

proves 
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proves tliat the accufation is falfe, and that I Vr6ula 
not run fuch hazards. 

23d Ace. That 1 bred fchifms among the people, 
perfuading them to turn heretics^ and to leave the 
church of Rome j out of which no man can be favcd. 

Marl. I wiih youp Lordftiip, or any body clfe, 
would tell me who I perfuadcd to chahge their reli- 
gion. You may accule me of any thing : hell can- 
not invent greater lies. S cannot thinkj my lord, 
who could have fent fuch accufations againft me. 
When I talked of religion, it was generally with 
clergymen, and not with common people •, for I knew 
that they are not allowed to talk or religion, ajid 
they are not capable of it, and know but little of the 
matter. Inq^, They know enough ; it is believing 
that faves us, and you will not believe, but deny al- 
molt every ardcle. Hold your tongue. 

24th Ace. That my name being Ifaac, and my fon's 
name Abraham, I mull be a Jew, or related to Jews. 

Man. My lord, I have fufficiendy anfwered upon 
this matter; this is nothing but repetitions. The 
Roman Catholics which are m Holland and Flanders, 
do not much mind whether their children have names 
out of the Old, or out of the Nc^v Teftament. An^ 
1 know a man at Malaga, who is a Flanderkin, and a 
Roman Catholic, whofe name is Jacob. As for my 
parents, I never knew any of them Jews ; lee your 
- fecretary write what you pleafe. 

25th hcc. That I had olfered to difpofe of mv 
houfe, and 10 retire for fear of being taken up by the 
Inquilition. 

Man. My lord, it is true, that I offered to dif- 
pofe of my houfc \ but not for fear of the Inquiiition : 
for I never thought that they had any thing to do 
' with EngliHi Proteftants. If I had been afraid of 
it, 1 would not have come to live in this country. I 
I - had opportunities enough to go aboard of Engliih 
, : fliips, and retire, if 1 liad been afraid; In^. What, 

^ dien 
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then you thought the Inquifition had nothing to do with 
Englifli Proteftants ? You are miftakcn. Mart. 'My 
lord, I lee I am, to my forrow. Inq^ What did 
you dqfign to da, after that you had difpofed of your 
houfe ? Mart. My lord, to go to my own country > 
for I was tired of living abroad, efpecially at Malaga, 
where I could have no reft, but was daily affronted on 
account of my religion. Inq* You have a tongue, 
that you made ufe of to defend yourfelf. Mart. My 
lord,. I could not always bear their infolences ; but I 
find they have accomplifhed their defign. Inq. WelU 
hold your tongue, you may help yourfelf ftill, if you 
will. 

'26th AcCi That you was always making game of • 
the religion of the church of Rome. \V ell, -what 
have you to fay to that ? 

Mart. My lord, 1 do not deny, that being in com- 
pany with fome Roman Catholics, as they made game' 
of my religion; I made game of theirs ; but it was jok- 
ing, and not in a profane way. Inq. Religion* ought 
not to be mocked. Mart. It is very true, my lord-j 
but I never fcand^lized them, as they did me, upon 
the account of my religion. Inq. What did thev 
ufe to fay to you ? Let us hear ? Mart^ My lord^ 
you know that the church of Rome does not allow the 
heretics (as you call them) to be favcd. In our 
faith, we have charity for all men j we condemn no 
body. I have oftentimes been told, that I and my 
family were damned, and- that it was impoffible for 
us to be fayed. My lord, it is very hard to hear 
fuch words, fo often as I have: I have fometimes 
given thern an anlwer that they did not like ^ for I . 
could not always bear what they faid. I hope to be 
faved, through- God's mercy, as well as they do< 
Inq. So, you fay, that when they made game of your 

religion, you made game of theirs V is not that what 
you fay? M(^rt. Yes, my lord. Inq, Well, -hold 
your tongue ; you are a fly man v you give what turn 
you pleafe to things, and deny almolt every thing : 
Vol. V^ . B b you 
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you will repent of this, if you do not take care ; wc 
have ways to make people confefs when they will not. 
Sign thcfe papers, which are the articles you have con- 
fefled, and what you deny. But I will not believe 
you. 1 have heard of you a long while ago, and know 
now that you are a cunning pernicious man againft 
the holy catholic faith. Mart. My lord, I find that 
all my defences fignify nothing. You have often- 
times bid me defend my caufe, and when I would 
have defended it more than I have, you have often 
bid me hold my tongue, for you will not believe 
what I fay. I have declared the truth to the* beft 
of my knowlege ; do with me what you pleafc. I 
hope God will deliver me from the mifery I am in. 
He knows that I have confefled the truth, and your 
lordlhip knows it very well too. Inq^. Hold your 
tongue, and fay no more. [In comes the lawyer, 
and fits down. My lord fpeaks.] 

Well, feignor lawyer, I have examined this here- 
tic again -, he anfwers much as he did before : but 
denies almoft all the new articles. I hope you writ 
to Malaga, that there might be an exaft account 
taken of his life and converfation during the time he 
lived there. Law. Yes, My lord, I did. Inq^. He 
has been brought up in herefy ; I believe we (hall 
make nothing of him : he follows the fteps of Luther 
and Calvin, who are burning in hell fire, with abun- 
dance of their followers. [The fecretary and the 
lawyer fpake thus, To he furCy they are all damned.'] 
Mart. 1 hope they are not, my lords. Inq. Hold 
your tongue, they are ; and every body that does 
not believe in the holy church of Rome. Are not 
you ferry for what you have faid, during your liv- 
ing at Malaga.? Mart. My lord, in what I have 
faid amifs, I am forry for it. Pray tell me, my lord, 
if the people who have accufed me are all upon their 
oath ? Inq. Moft of them are •, they would not fay a 
thing that is not. Mart. My lord, it is very well ; God 
is juft, and he will be even with them. /»j. Wcll> 

hold 
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ndld your tongue; you beg pardon of this holy 
tribunal for wnac you are guilty of, and defire to 
be ufed with that mercy and clemency as is accuf- 
tomed in this holy office. Is not that what you 
in^an ? Mart. Yes, my lord, what you pleafe. He 
fliook his head, and faid I wifli that may do •, get 
you gone to your dungeon. 

I had been there about four months, and had had 
fifteen audiences during that time. Some lafted half 
an hour, fome an hour, and fome above two hours, 
fuP. of repetitions. Sometimes he ufed to fpeak 
very fmoothly to me, and fometimes very roughly^ 
threatening oftentimes to punifli me ; and alwaya 
giving me to underftand, in a crafty jefuitical way 
of fpeaking, which they have, that if 1 would change 
my religion, I might eafily get out of my troubles* 
It made me very uneafy to fee what he aimed at ; 
but, I thank God, it had no efFeft upon me : though, 
I muft confefs, that the flefli being weak, and he 
frightening me, together with the mifery I was in, 
fometimes drove me almoft to defpair, fo that I 
was in fulpence, whether I Ihould change my reli- 
gion or no. But I ftill prayed to God to give mc 
itrength to overcome all my troubles, and to go^ 
through thofe pains wherewith I was threatened, 
without renouncing the Proteftant religion, which, 
in his great mercy, he had enlightened me withal. 

Whitfun-eve, I was Ihaved againft my will ; fof 
you muft be fhaved three times a year, whether you 
will or no^ but no oftener. Don Fernando gave mc 
ft piece of frankincenfe to put in the fire ; bid me 
clean my dungeon, and drefs myfelf very clean, to 
receive a vifit from the lords of the Inquifition, who 
came a little while after. There were two of them, 
and a fecretary. The head lord, who had examined 
me, Ipoke to me thus. 

Inq. Well, Ifaac, how do you ? You look very 
well m health. Can I ferve you in anv thing, tell 
tne f Mart, My lord, I am, I thank God, well in 
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health ; but very much troubled in mind, to be db- 
tained here fo long, from my family. Your lordlhip • 
has done examining of me j 1 beg you lyould d\{-. , 
patch me out of this mifery, that I am in. Inq. I 
will do you all the fervice I can j but you muft d^* 
what you can to ferve yourfelf. Mart. My lord* I 
do hot know what to do-, 1 would do any thing to 
get out of this mifery : 1 am almoft in dcfpair. Your 
lordfhip told me, that I ftiould have a lawyer to de- 
fend my caufe. Inq. So you have had one, I(aac> 
did you not fee him ? Mart. My lord, there was 2l 
man that you called a lawyer j but he never fpoke ta * 
me, nor I tahim. If all j'our lawyers arq fo quiet ia 
this country, they are the quieteft diat are in the- 
world i for he hardly faid any thing, but yea, and^ 
nay, to what your lordlhip faid^ jkq. Hold, Ifaac, 
the lawyers are not allowed to fpeak her^». He has 
writ to Malaga for you^ and has done what ftiould be 
done in your cafe. You do not underftand this way 
of juftice. Mart. It is very tcue,. I do not under- 
ftand. it at all. [The fecretary^. and the gaol-keeper,: : 
were forced to go out of the dungeon, to laugh j, 
and the two lords fmiled to hear me talk as I did : 
and I fccTce knew how to keep my countenance, to 
think what a lawyer 1 had to defend my caufe, yrho-, 
was not allowed to fpeak to me,, nor I tahim. 

Ifiq. ifaac, you know what day it is to-morrow». 
I would have you think of enlightening yourfelf in- 
the holy faith y this is a proper time, and I believe it 
would facilitate your getting your liberty. Mart^j 
My lord, if I had no light of divinity, or religion, 
before I came here, I could get none where 1 am ;, 
for I am locked up without feeing any body to fpeak 
to, neither have I any books. to read to inftruft me; 
1 have hardly day-light, to eat what little vidtjuals. 
are allowed me.- 

Don P£TRO Leonor, the fecond Inquisitor, Ipeaks^. 

Inq. If you will, you fliall have a Jefuit to en- 
lighten 
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lighten you. MarL You may fend one if you plcafe 5 
but I believe it will fignify nothing. 

i)on Joseph Vileot, the Head Inquisitor, fpeaks. 

Tnq. No, it muft come ifrom himfelf. It fignifies 
nothing to fend him any body. Mart. My lord, I 
hope you allow that the holy fcripture is perfeft. 
Inq. Yes, I do, Ifaac. Marl. My lord, I believe in 
it, and believe it is fuflicient to fave my foul, if I 
believe according to it. Inq. There are other things 
that you muft believe, befide fcripture ; that are re- 
vealed to the holy church. Mart. My lord, I have 
been brought here for defending my religion y if 
your lordfhip would give me leave to fpeak, 1 could, 
by fcripture, prove to you, that it is fufficient to be- 
lieve in it •, but I durft not. Inq. Well, Ifaac, hold 
your tongue; it is no matter. You muft pray to 
God to enlighten you in the holy faith. Mart. So I . 
do, my lord, and hope he will deliver me from my 
troubles, Inq. It is for your good, that we admonilh 
you. It is time for you to take care of your foul. It 
is a pity that fuch a man as you, have been brought 
up in herefy. We would have you confider upon it, 
for your owA godd, and it would be a great help to 
get out of your troubles. Mart. I thank your lord- 
fhip for your advice. I gave you, at firft, a ftiort 
account of my religion. I hope that God will fave. 
me in the belief I am in. I beg your lordlhip*s par- 
don ; I cannot change. 

Speaks Don Petro Leonor, the Second Inquisitor, 

Inq. You muft forget what you know, and believe . 
what we fay ; and that is your only way to get out of 
your troubles. Mart, I beg your lordfhip's pardon. 
I am too old to forget what I know. Inq. Well, 
think upon 'what we have faid to you 5 it is for 
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your own good. Mart. It is very well, my loti^ 
Inq. Good by*c. 

And fo the door was {hut ; and I was as likely to 
get out as the firft day, whiph n^ade me very uneafy 
in my mind. 

' About a fortnight after, Don Fernando and Don 
Baltazar, the two gaol-keepers, came and told 'm<^ 
that I 'muft remove arid go to another dungeon. ' I 
begged of them to let " me remairi Where I was ; but 
it fignified nothing -, for they told m^* the lords had 
gi\ren them orders. ' When I came to my new dun- 
geon, I thought myfelf better than where I had'beeii 9 
lor I had more light, and could hear fome dogs bairk^ 
and cocks crow, which was a'grcat fatisfaftibn to the 
in my difmal folitude j and I did not hear thbfe bitr 
ter groans and cries of prifoners, as I ufed to do fome- 
times, which terrified me very much.' ' What" they 
did to them, God knows ; but I believe f hey gave 
them 'the torture ; for it ts frequent in that holy pkce^ 
as they call it. Women with fucking children I could 
often hear ciy and laiiienr." But! had not been there 
above three or four days, but "I wifhed myftlf in my 
old dungeon-, fori was fo tormented with bugs,' that 
I could not flcep at nights ; lb that I flept in the 
day as well as 1 could. I complained to Dori Fer- 
nando i but he told me he could not help me'; and 
that I muft have patience. Some time aftei^,''Dbh 
Baltazar came and bid me empty d bafori of the pri- 
foners, which I refufed, ' and we had high words about 
it : but Don Fcrriando' c'^me and told me that I muft 
do it -, and if the king was there he fhould do it/*' 1 
made no refiftance ; for I found it was in vain, and 
that it was t6 plague me that they liad nioved me 
from my dungeon ; and then to make me empty ba- 
fons for others. But I faid, I would make my* conj- 
plaint to my lords when I Ihould fcie them ; but I was 
immediately fcnt for, and my lord reprinianded me 
for refufing to do fuch a thing at the firft bidding. I 
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told his lordlhip, that I did not know that he had 
given fuch orders ; begged his pardon, and faid, if 
he pleafed I would empty them for all the prifoners. 
He faid, there was no occafion for that ; bid me be 
gone i but emptying of bafons did not lafl: long : for 
when I had emptied my own, I ufed to aik the gaol- 
keeper, whether he Had no bafons for me to empty ; 
who, finding that I was fo forward, would let me * 
empty no more. 

Some time after, Don Fernando cfpied a little hole 
that the mice had made in the wall, and the light 
came through. He went and acquainted my lord 
with it, who came in a great paffion, and called me 
all to naught, and told me that I had made that 
hole ; that I was a rogue by profeflion, and that I 
fliould pay for all my doings. I begged his lord- 
fliip's pardon, and told him that he might call me 
what he pleafed ; and that he knew very well that I 
could not make fuch a hole, for I had nothing to 
make it with. 

One day I met Don Jofeph Equarez, the third 
Inquifitor, at the turn where they give their allow- 
ance. He afked me how 1 did, as they always do. I 
told him that I was in health, thank God ; but was 
very much furprized to be detained fo long in prifon 
from my family ^ that the law of Chrift was a law pf 
compaffion, and merciful, and that it was very hard 
to be ferved as I was. I had no fooner fpoke thofe 
words, but he fell in a rage •, bidding me hold my 
tongue, and mind where I was^ and not talk of reli- 
gion ; thaf if be ever heard me talk fo again, he knew 
what to do with mp : th^t there was nothing pracr- 
tifed but the religion of Chrift, and mercifulnefs, in 
the Inquifition ; and how durft I complain againft it? 
I humbly begged his pardon, telling him, that if i 
had faid amifs, it was for want of knowing better, 
and that I was forry for it. I went to my dungeon, 
and glad to get off (o ; for he was in a terrible paffion, * 
and 1 was very much afraid of him. 
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I afked Don Fernando, feme time after, what made. 

him fall into fuch a paffion ? He told me that he had 

reafon, and that 1 muft never cohtradift them in what 

" they fay, nor talk of religion ; for they welrc holy 

'men, that knew what they did, and were infallible. 

One day, Don Fernando fofdy, unawares, opened 
the door, and found me in tears, which happened 
"very often at thofe times, deploring my hard* fate; 
and praying to God to deliver me from thofe ene- 
mies of the church I was brought up in, and to fend 
me and my family into my native country. He afked 
me what was the matter ? I told him, I had been a 
praying to God to deliver me from the mifery I was 
in. He told me, that I did not pray to the right 
God, pitied my condition, and fo went away. 

Six and twenty weeks after that I had been there, 
Don Baltazar came to me to go to the audience, and 
bid me drefs myfelf quickly. I was no fooner out 
of my dungeon, but he tied a handkerchief aboiU 
my eyes. 1 alked him what that was for ? He told 
me, it muft be fo •, and as he Avas leading me along 
by the hand, I remembered what the old Inquifitor 
had told me, that there were torments to make people 
confefs the truth ; and how often he had threatened 
me, I thought it was now going to be put in 
execution, which terrified me very much; but ftill 
trufted that God would give me ftrength to with^^ 
ftand .their torments. 

Coming to a place where there are gaggs, that 
they gagg the prifoners with when they torture them, 
to prevent their making a noife, I heard a voice that 
* bid me ftop, and pull off my cloaths. At which I 
anfwered, Muft I pull off my cloaths ? Yes, faid one, 
pull off your cloaths. 

As I was pulling them off, I heard another fay^ 
Keep your coat and your waiftcoat on and put down 
your breeches: which accordingly I did, and was 
twice examined by feveral examiners ; for 1 could hear 
fcyeral voices, but could fee no body. They con- 
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eluded that I was not circumcifed ; bid me put my 
breeches up and be gone: Don Baltazar led me 
back to my dungeon, and glad I was to get ofFfo ; 
for I muft confefs, I was very much afraid of being 
tortured ; nor did I like fuch audiences. 

When I came to my dungeon, I afked Don Balta- 
zar, if that was their way of difpatching of people ? 
That they might, at my firft coming, fee whether £ 
was circumcifed, without flaying fix and twenty 
weeks. He fell a laughing, and told me my cafe 
went on very brifkly ; fo fhut the door. 

About a month after, one Sunday morning, Don 
Fernando told me, that I muft get myfclf ready; 
for I muft go out of gaol, and return to my family. 
Perceiving that he fmiled, I thought he jefted, and 
defircd him not to jeer me in my affiidlions ; but 
fpeaking ferioiifly to me, he told me, that the bar- 
ber would come prefently, and that I muft appear 
before the lords, and a great many gentlemen. 

I cannot exprefs the joy I was m to hear fuch 
news. I fell a trembling and weeping for joy ; fo 
that for a while I could not put on my cioaths ; but 
recovering a little, 1 drefled myfelf as well as 1 could, 
and gave God hearty thanks that it had pleafed him 
to hear my prayers. 

Sometime aiter being fhaved they came for me, 
but would not let me take my perriwig ; but made 
me go bareheaded. Don Baltazar bid me not be 
afraid -, for they would do me no harm. I was very 
joyful, and told him, I was afraid of nothing, fo I 
could but get out of the place where I was ; for 
had they given me my choice to go to the gallies, or 
to ftay in that difmal folitude, I would have chofen 
the gallies, where I might have feen, and have fpoken 
v/ith a fellow-creature. 

When I came into the audience-roOm, I found it 
full of people, drefled in ceremonial robes, fomewith 
V'hite wands, and others with halberts. Two men 
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immediately fcized me, and made me kneel down 
before Don Jofeph Equarez. At the fame time a 
rope was put about my neck, which furprizcd me 
very much. Don Jofeph Equarez, as I was kneel- 
ing down before him, fpoke thefe words to me. 

Your caufe has been feen and examined ; go along 
with thofe gentlemen : you (hall foon be releafed. 

They were about forty that led me m the ftreets, 
and then to a church. They placed me at the great 
altar fronting the pulpit, where a prieft or a Jefuit 
came with a great many writings in his hand, con- 
taining my accufations, which he read to the people; 
but little or nothing of the defence I had made; but 
that I denied almoft every thing : and that the holy 
Inquifition had done what (he could, in admonifhing 
me to embrace the holy faith of the church of Rome, 
without which no man can be faved ; but I was fuch 
a pernicious heretic, that I would not hearken to 
the falvation of my foul, and that the holy tribunal 
had found me a great enemy to the holy faith. Then 
he declared, that for thefe crimes of which he ftands 
convidked, the lords of the holy office have prdered 
him to be baniflied out of our Chriftian kii^gdoms, 
upon pain of two hundred lalhes, and five years gal- 
lies, if ever he returns into any of our Chriftian .do- 
minions; and have eiven orders that he (hall receive 
two hundred laihes through the public ftreets of this 
city. 

After he had done reading to the people what he 
pleafed, for there were a great many lies in what he 
read, I was remanded back to my dungeon. 

At night, when Don Baltazar came to light my 
lamp, I aflced him, whether I muft receive thofe tvfo 
hundred lafhes that the prieft had fpoke of? He told 
me, that the lords were very merciful, and he be- 
lieved that I might efcape them if I would change 
my religion. I told him, that lince I had endured 
fo much, their lordfhips might do what they pleafefl, 
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I woiild not change. Then he told me that I aiight 
phange, and when 1 was at liberty I niight live in my 
own religipn. ' 

TJ^e pext iporning, ?bout ten of the clock, I was 
brought down ftairs -, and as I was there, in came th^ 
cxecutigrtjer >yijtl;i fome fopes and a whip^ He bid 
me take my co^t and waiftcoat pfF, and pull off my 
wig and cravat. As I was taking off my fliirt, he bid 
me lef it alone, he would manage that. He flipped 
my body through the collar, and tied it about my 
waift. Then took a rope and ded my hands together, 
put another about my neck, and led me out of the 
Inquifitipn, where there were numerous crouds of 
people waiting to fee an Englilh heretic. I was no 
looner out, but a pried read my fentence at the 
door, as foUoweth. 

*' Orders are given, from the lords of the holy of- 
fice of the Inquimion, to give unto Ifaac Martin two 
hundred lalhes through the public ftreets ; he being 
of the religion of the church of England, a Prote- 
fiant, a heretic, ' irreverent to the hofl, and to the 
image of the Virgin Mary ; and fo let it be exe- 
cuted." 

Knowing what was a going to be done to me, I 
was not fo frightened as when they blindfolded me. 
The fentence read, the executioner mounted mc 
upon an afs, and led me in the ftreets ; the people 
huzzaing, cried out, " An Englilh heretic ! Look 
at the Englilh heretic, who is no Chriftian !'* and 
pelting me. The crier of the city walked before me, 
repeatmg aloud the , fentence that was read at the 
door of the Inquifition, and the executioner whip- 
ping me as I went along, a great many people on 
horfcback in ceremonial robes, with white wands and 
halberts following of us. 

" As we paffed by the market-place, the people's pelt- 
jng incommoded me very much. I thought I fliould be 
knocked off the afs. I fpoke aloud, and afked them 
wha: country I was in } They cried out, ** a Chrif- 
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tian country.** To which I replied, '^ Tkofe wtys 
are praAifed in Barbary, and not amongft Cbriltians, 
I ani a Chriflian as well a$ you are; if I have de- 
ferved-to be chaftifed, I am in the jiiftice's hands-, 
let him do it, and not you." 

• A great many peoj^le of the better fort (aid that 
I was in the right, and the pelting ceafed in a great 
meafUre; and a great nwny would hinder others from 
throwing at me, and bid me have patience. I thanked 
them very kiadly, and told them, thank God, I had 
patience. They were furprized to hear me talk 
Spanifh, and pitied me very much. I fhall ever 
thank God for giving me fo much patience as I had; 
for I was not at all concerned, fo great was my joy 
to find that God had gracioufly delivered me out of 
their barbarous and cruel hands. 

The fhow being over, which lafted about three 
quarters of an hour, I was brought back to the In- 
quifition. Don Fernando received me, and feemed 
to pity my condition. I afked him, if that was the 
mercy they praftifed there ? And told him, that I 
was very well fatisfied, and that for the fake of my 
religion, I was ready to receive a thoufand lafhes. 
My cloaths being put on, I mounted up ftairs, and 
he locked me up in my dungeon, where I gave God 
thanks, that he had given me ftrength to go through 
fo many fevere trials, and had thought me worthy to 
fuffer for the fake of the Proteftant religion, in which 
his holy word had enlightened me ; and prayed that 
he would continually vouchfafe to deliver me from 
the enemies of the fame ; and fend me to my native 
country, to enjoy the free exercife of it. 

Some time after, Don Baltazar opened the clofe 
■ door, and afked me how I did ? I told him, that I 
\yas pretty well -, but defired him to fpeak to- the 
: lords, to let me have a furgeon to bleed me ; for 
the weather .being very hot, I was afraid that my 
back would putrify, being very much fwelled and 
bruifrd : for they did not -whip me with a cat of 
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nine tails, but with a fcourge niade of leathern thongs, 
three fingers broad, and about the thicknefs of the 
foal of a fhoe, which draws no blood, but bruifes^ 
and makes your back fwell very much. For the holy 
Inquifitiori is fo merciful, that when it delivers a man 
to be burnt alive, it always gives orders that it mufl: 
be done without effufion of blood. Don Baltazar " 
told me, that he would do what he could to ferve 
me. At night he came and told me, that the lords " 
would allow no furgeons to bleed me. Then I de- 
fired him to get me a little brandy to walh my back, 
which accordingly he did. 

For feveral nights I could not lie upon my back 
for the pain that I endured, nly body being very 
much bruifed by the pelcingof the people. But my 
greateft pain was, that they did not bahifhme out 
of their country, but ftill detained me. ' 

A fortnight after, Don Fernando bid me get my 
things ready, that -the carrier would come forme, 
and that I mufl: appear before thb lords before I went. ' 
I quickly was ready, and felt no pain, hearing thofe 
words. Some hours after he carfie for me, and whfent 
I came before the lords, tfhey fpoke to me thus. 

Inq, Well, Ifaac, how do you do ? Mart. My 
lord, J am "very well, thank God, cpnfidering what ' 
has pafled, which your lordfliip knows, hq. It is ' 
your tongue that is the occafibn ; you might avoid it 
if you would. Mart, My lord, I am very well fa- ' 
tisficd to have fuffered what I have. I came here 
with a great deal of forrow, but I go with a great 
deal of joy. Inq. Have you heard any prilbncrs talk 
one to another fmce you have been here, in. the night, . 
or at any time ? Mart. No, my lord j but there 
is an old m^an in the next dungeon to me, that fpeaks 
and talks to himfelf inthe night, and fings fometimes ; - 
but I believe he has loft his fenfes. [And there 
are a great many that lofe their fenfes by defpair. J 
Inq. That old man fignifies nothing. You are going. 
to Malaga, where you Ihall remain in a gagl, till 
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you can get aboard of a heretic fhip ; and you aie 
never to return into thefe Chriftiari kingdoms. Do 
you remember what was read at church' tht other diy ? 
AfarL My lord, I remember it very wellj and if 
your lordlhip had not banifhed me, I Ihould iiot have 
lived in a country where I had been fo iifed. ^ I am 
very well iktisfied, my lord. Inq. You muil^ be-* 
fore you go, take oath you fhall keep the fecret^ 
and not reveal to any bcidy what has happened to 
you in your cafe, nor what you have heara or fceri 
during the time you have been here, and take 
care of what you * fey, that we hear nothing of it 
Mart. My lord, it is very well, I will take carc^ 
[I took my oath.] Inq. What money you have 
brought here (hall be returned to you ; and when 
you come to Malaga, your effeds Ih'all be returned 
to you. 

I thanked his lordfliip very kindly -, and fo, thanks 
be to God, we parted. 

When I came down ftairs into an office, a prieft 
gave me the money my friend had given me, and 
begun to tell me, that it was pity that fuch a inari 
as I was blind, and led away in herefy ; that I was 
certainly damned, without remiflion, if I remaned 
as I was *, and fo run on. 

When 1 had got my money, I made him a fliort 
compliment, told him that I was not blind, and that 
I was a Chriftian as well as he, but did not damn any 
body : that I had been brought here for talking g£ 
religion, and that I would take care how I talked ; 
and that I was forbid to talk about religion, or elie 
1 would give him an anfwer -, made him a low bow, 
and went away with the carrier with a great deal of 
joy. 

Three days after, we arrived at Malaga, where t 
was put in the common gaol, amongft the malefac- 
tors, with a pair of fetters on. The fecretary of th^ 
Inquifition, who was a prieft, and one of tHem that 
had taken me up, came to fee me, and aiked me hoi^ 
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I did ? To which I replied, I was well ; but thought 
it was very hard to be ufed as I had been ; and then 
to be put amongft the malefadors. I defired him to 
let me fpeak with the commiffioner that had taken 
me up ; but he flopped my mouth prefcntly, tell- 
ing me, that I could not fpeak with the commif- 
fioner, that the holv Inquifition had been very mer- 
ciful to me ; and that if he heard that I made any^ 
complaints I fhould be fent back again. I humbly 
begged his pardon, and defired him to let mc go 
aboard of fome Englifh ihip, that I might be gone 
out of the kingdom. To which he anfwered. To be 
fure you mull go. You are not a fit man to live in 
thefe Chriftian countries, I will diipatch you as foon 
as pofllble, and fo went away. 

My wife, whom I had not heard of fince I was 
taken up, came to fee me. I defired her to go to 
fome French merchants, which were my friends, and 
had great intereft with the clergy, to defire them to 
fpeak to the commiffioner of the Inquifition in my 
behalf, that I might go aboard fome fiiip, which 
accordingly they did : fo that the fecretary came, 
and bid me pay what was owing to the gaol-keeper, 
and then conduced me to the water-fide, forbidding 
of me, upon pain of going back to the Inquifition, 
to fet my foot on ftiore, or go aboard of any fliip, 
unlefs a heretic one: for I was a dangerous man againft 
the holy faith •, and that he would have fpies to watch 
me. I made him a compliment, and told him, I 
would obfcrve what he faid, and defired him to re- 
turn my effefts (that had been taken from me) to 
my wife. He told me, he would fee what could be 
done. I went aboard of an Englilh fhip, but had 
not been there above five or fix hours, but the rup- 
ture happened between England and Spain, and the 
fliip that 1 was in taken, with many others that were 
there at anchor, waiting for the vintage ; upon the 
account of our fleet, under the command of Sir 
George Byng, who deftroycd the Spanifh fleet near 
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Sicily. I was carried with the (hip's company a1mo({ 
nakcii to the fhore, into a prifon, where I was put. 
into the ftocks all that day. One of the mates of the 
Ihip, who had received a wound on board by one of 
the Spaniards, was carried to the hofpital^ where he 
died of his wounds. But the Irifh prieft, whom I 
mentioned before, took care to make him die a good: 
Ghriftian, as they call it, as he had done by feveral» 
before ; but efpecially by an Englifti gentleman who 
had lodged at my houfe, and to two of my fcr-. 
vants who were Protettants. This was by perfuad- 
ing them, when they were juft a dying, and could- 
hardly fpeak, or make any defence for themfelvcs, 
that if they do not change their religion before they: 
die, they are damned, and will certainly go to hell ; 
but, on the contrary, if they die in the faith of the 
church of Rome, without which no man can be faved, 
they will infallibly go to heaven. 

The fame fecretaiy of the Inquifition," who had 
taken me out of gaol, and fent me on board, came 
to fee me. He told me not to trouble myfelf, nor 
to be afraid, that I fhould. not remain as priibner. 
of war ; that he would fpeak to the general who com- 
manded all the coaft, to let me go on board of an- 
other Ihip ; that my cafe was independent from what 
had happened between the two crowns ; that I (hould 
not ftay in Spain upon any account: that I was ba- 
nifhed by the Inquifition, which is above the king^ 
and was not a fit perfon to live in a Chriftian coun- 
try. He fpoke to the prifoners that were Roman 
Catholics, forbidding them to have any converfation 
with me; for I was a ftrong heretic, and a danger- 
ous man. I was very glad to hear him talk as he 
did ; 'for before, I was very much afraid I Ihould be. 
fent back to Granada, or on board of fome of their 
gallies. I told him, there were fome Hamburgh 
Ihips in the road ; that if he pleafed I would go on 
board one of them. He told me, that he would foon 
difpatch ni^ej and accordingly he .came two days 
. 7 afterward. 
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Afterward, making a fad complaint, and telling me, 
that the Englifh were very bad people, to ufe their 
fleet as they had done. He led fhe to the water-fide, 
forbidding me, as before, to go on board of any 
fhip but a heretic One -, which accordingly I obferved, 
and was very glad to get off fo. 

The fhip I went aboard of was i Hambdrgher, 
where I ftayed aboiit fix weeks in the road, cxpeft- 
irig thit the clergy would return my effedts to my 
T»<rife. But they ftill put her off, and at laft began 
td threaten her ; telling her, that I came off very 
well, and that the Inquifition had been very merciful 
to me, and bid her riot to be fo troublefome. I 
aflced advice of my friends that ufed to come on 
board to fee me t and though there were Rornan Ca- 
tholics, they faid very fevere things agairift the In- 
quifition, arid told me, as friends, that I might thank 
God I was fd well delivered from their hands : that 
in the fame Inquifition they burnt a French Prote- 
. ftant alive, who would not change his religion : and 
I have fince {cch and fpoke with a man that was at 
Granada at that fame time, and faw him executed: 

My friends advifed me, not to let my wife afk 
the clergy for any thin^, for fear of fome other mif- 
foftune. As they had threatened to take away 
one of my children, which my wife was forced to 
fend to Erigland whilfl: I was in the IriqUifitioti, left 
falling into their hands, flie fliould never hear of it 
more; I defirt^d her to come on board with the' reft, 
for feaf of the worft. They did return fome fmall 
matter, and fo we came away. And they gave out 
that they returried us every thing. 

Whilft I was in the Inquifition, the clergy were very 
bufy about my family to make them change rheir re- 
ligion. They fent from the church for my children, 
and finding that my wife had fcnt one of them" to Eng- 
land, [which v/as that, which ftie was informed, thtry 
had a mind to keep, and had he fallen into their 
hands, God knows whether we fliould ever have heard. 

Vol. V. e c of 
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of him again j for I have been told that they ufually 
fend them into convents up in the country:] they 
gave her a fevere check, alking .ho^y (he dpril fend 
one of her children away without their knowlege? and 
' told her, ihat I had changed or would chaogc aiy re- 
ligion -, which, .was all the t^lk at the time at Malaga,. 
a$ well among the protrllanrs as Roman catholics ^ 
. it being a very difficult thing to get out of that hcdy 
tribun^d, as they call, it^ without changing one's re- 
ligion. I have known fome tha^ have got out ; but 
they all outwardly profefs themfelvcs to be ^oman ca- 
tholics j but were not fo whe^ they were put in^ They 
told my wife that if fhc would change her religion 
fhc fhould have the cfFefts returned to her, and I 
ihould be fet at liberty : but flie^ rememberfng what 
I had oftentimes told her, that I hoped God would 
give me ftrength to fuffer death before I would 
change-, defired them to excule her^ and that whea 
file fhould fee me flie would reiblve them, but not 
bclore. Then they attacked the children,, and they 
lliiu they would do as their mother did* 

Son:e time before I got out there was a great noife- 
fprcad that my pifture was to be burnt upon the 
market-place at Malaga-, and at the fame time my 
body was to, be burnt at Granada-, which frightened 
my wife- vc ry much. But lome good people afTured 
her of the contrary, and told her what would happen 
to me, and that Ihe (hculd fee me in a few days, 
which happened accordingly,, after I had been eight 
months in their hands. God grant that thefe happy 
kingdoms may never feel the difmal effefts of popilh 
. government and arbitrary power. 

This narrative is attcllcd by the Engliln merchants 
at Malaga, where Mr. Martin lived for four years, as 
before mentioned •, to which is added, a recom- 
. mendation of him as a proper objed for the charity 
of his countrymen, figned by the archbilhops ot 
f^anterbury and York, and bv Tc end of the bilhops. 
7 ' As 
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As the man was an Englifh proteftant refiding ia 
fepain, under the protedtion of treaties fubfifting be- 
tween the two crowns, his commitment and deten- 
tion werp a manifeft violation of thofe treaties, and 
of the law of nations : accordingly the Englifh conful 
at Malaga repreiented the cafe in a proper manner 
to the Engliih minifter, and the minifter in conie- 
quence laid the affair before one of the fecretaries 
of ftate. It was immediately reprefented to his n^- 
jefty George I. who was gracioufly pleafed to fead 
a very fpirited remonftrance to cardinal AJberoni, 
Philip V.'s firfl minifter, claiming his o^n fub- 
ject, and infifting upon the immediate rcleafe of the 
faid Ifaac Martin from the prifon of the Inquifitioq ; 
defiring that he might be fent back to England. 
The cardinal, upon this, applied to the inquifitqr- 
general to know how the cafe flood : this gentleman, 

. whofe name was don Jacinto de Abrana, fent to the 
inquificors at Granada for a true account of the cafe ; 
and then wTOte a letter to the cardinal, ftating the 
matter to him •, upon which the cardinal gave orders 
for his releafe. The original letter which the inqui- 
fitor-general wrote to cardinal Alberoni upon this 
fubjsd, is manifeflly a letter written defignedly to be 
fhewn to the Englifh minifiry, in order to juflify the 
inquifition in fo illegal and inhuman a procedure. 
Thiere was, no doubt, another private letter written 
by the fame inquifitor to the cardinal, ftating the real 

\ injuflice and indcfeiifible circumflances of this impri- 
fonment -, otherwife had the account given im^ this 

. public letter been flridtly true, the poor mari h^d 
never been releafed at all. The interceflion of 

. George I. did indeed reteafe this unhappy object; 
but how was he releafed? He. received, upon his 
enlargement, two hundred lafhes, was whipped and 
pejtcd for three quarters of an hour through the 
ftreets of Granada, flripped and plundered of all his 
efFefts, lent back to Malaga, and then put aboard a 

" ftiip, with his wife and children, to fhifc for them- 

,.J ' C c 2 " "'Telvcs. 
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fcives.— — Upon a view of this cafe, one cannot help 
fayir.g, that the tender mercies of the Inquifition 

are cruel. 

But now, thank God, thefe fanguinary afts of faith 
feem to be growing out of vogue in Spain. There, 
has not been an auto de fe at Madrid for thefe twelve 
years •, which was owing to this circumftance : a Jew, 
and his wife, and a daughter of about thirteen years 
of age, being condemned to be burnt; while the fa- 
ther and mother were burning, they fet the child loofe 
from its fetters, and the priefts got round it, with a 
view of converting it by the united force of their 
rhetoric, and the terrors of immediately undergoing 
the fame cruel death. The' child, after feeming to 
liften a while to their oratory, gave a fudden fpring, 
and vaulted into the midftof the fire; giving a Ihin- 
ing example of the force of early piety, of an heroic 
fordtude equal to that of the moft refolute Roman, or 
the moft unfhakcn martyr. 

The power of this tribunal is now declining very 
vifibly, and feems haftening to its fall ; for the pre- 
fcnt king of Spain has taken a bolder ftep to humble- 
the Inquifition, than any of the Philips or Charles's 
who went before him. The inquifitor-general having 
thought proper, laft year, to prohibit a liturgy which 
the king had licenied, without conlulting his majefly 
about it -, the king, . with a proper fpirit, put the in- 
quifitor under an arrtft, and immediately fent him, 
guarded with a file of grenadiers, into exile, in aeon- 
vent, at a great diftance from Madrid. So deter- 
mined and refolute a meafure as this, alarmed the 
whole body of the clergy ; they moved heaven and 
earth to obtain the inquifitor's rccal; but for fome 
time their endeavours had no effeft : the king was in- 
flexible. The common people were taught by their 
priefts to fay, that his catholic m^efty was no good 
catholic in his heart. At length, however, the king 
reftored the inquifitpr to his liberty : but in fuch a 
manner, as that prelate had no reafon to triumph. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Clarke gives us the following account of his 
journey from London to Madrid.—'* I left London, 
in company with two other gentlemen, on Saturday 
the loth of May 1760, fee fail from Falmouth on the 
20th, and arrived at Corunna on the 26th of the fame 
month. 

The harbour of Corunna prefents you with a fine 
profpeft as you fail into it j on your right are the 
Tower of llercules, the forr, and the town ; before 
you the (hipping j all terminated by an agreeable 
view of the country : on your left you fee Cape Prior, 
tjie entrance of Ferroll, and a ridge of barren moun- 
tains, with a large river running between them. Co- 
runna is well built and populous, but, like molt 
other Spanifh towns, has an oflenfive fmell. Their 
metliod of keeping the tiles faft, on the roofs of 
boufes, is by laying loofe ftones upon them. The 
Spaniards, .to my great mortification, have quitted 
that old drefs, which looks fo well on our Englifli. 
ftage: the men wear a great flapped hat, a cloke 
reaching down to their feet, and a fword, generally 
carried under the afm : the women wear a (hort jacket . 
of one colour, a petticoat of another, and either a 
white or black woollen veil. We flayed at Corunna 
a whole week, becaufe we could not procure a vehicle 
to convey us to Madrid, nearer than from Madrid 
itfelf: nor could we travel on the flraight road to 
Aftorga by any other convenient method, than riding 
on mules or horfes, for we rejefted the litter, as dif- 
agreeable and fatiguing, and no other carriage could 
pafs the mountains that way : we wrote therefore to 
Madrid for a coach to meet us at Afltorga, which 
is about 150 miles from Corunna. 

The- poorer fort, both men and women, at Co- 
runna, wear nAher (hoes nor ftockings. We lodged 
at the beft inn-, but all inns throughout Spain aftord 
miferable accommodations : it was kept by an Irilh- 
man named Obricn. We .were well entertained bv 
the Spanifh governor dpn L ouis de Cordouva, arid 
the Eiiglifh conful Mr. Jordan. 

C p 3 ^^ 
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\Vc fct out from Corunna the 3d of June, being 
honoured with a difchargc of guns from the packets'^ 
in the harbour. You mull carry your provifions and. 
bedding with you in Spain, as you are not fure of 
finding them in all places. . We fcldom met with any 
thing to eat upon the road, or. a bed fit to lie.upon.. 
After having paffed the fertile inountains of Galli- 
cia, and the barren rocks of Leon, wc came to Af-^ 
torga the 8th of June. , Here, we refted till the i ith^ 
and then fet oqt in a clumfy coach, drawn by fix 
niule?, with ropes inftcad of tnices : this furprifcd mc 
at firft, but I found afterward, that the grandees, 
and people of rank in Madrid, ufc ropes conftantly 
at the Prado and Promenade, places of airing, ibme- 
what refembling the old ring in Hyde Park. 

After paffing ov^r the immenfe plains of Old and 
New Caftile, which feem more like feas than plains, 
we arrived at Madrid the 1 8th of June, being the 
7th day from our leaving Aftorga. Though we tfi-' 
veiled io long a traft of country, we faw few tcirits^ 
or towns that were confidcrable for their extent, 
ftrength, riches, manufaftures,' or inhabitants. Villa; 
Franca in Lcjn is extreamiy beayciful, and ilaruis 
Jiigh ; Ponfprrada neat, ^ncientiy called intra Jbt^os^ 
bccaufe it was between the rivers Sil and Boega ; ' and 
afterward ftiled P^»^ Ferratus^ from its bridge on the 
hard rock. Medino del Campo in Caftile, is an 
agreeable fituation ; there is a large fquarc in the 
middle of it, and fome of the nobility refide therc. 

LugQ in Gallicia is a remarkable ancient city, fur- 
rounded with a moft Angular fortification ; as n^ar as 
I ecu. d judge, a fquarc ; and at the diftance of about 
every twenty feet a circular baftion of thick and lofty 
walls : the city fortified on every fide- in the fame 
manner, has rather a tremendous appearance, and 
muft have betn extreamiy ftrong, before the ufe of 
that villainous faltpetre, as Shakefpeare chills it. It 
ftands near the fource of the Minho; the turnips 
here are faid to be fo large, as to weigh fifty pounds 

each; 
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^each : but who can believe it? Its ancient name was 
Lucus Augujii^ and thence corruptly called Lugo. 

The city of Aftorga in Leon is fituated in a wide" 
plain ;'the moft remarkable thing in it is the catfiie-' 
dral, which is a noble Gothic building: a bafilica, 
confifting of fix pointed arclies, fupported by tall, 
light, neat pillars, in a good tafte; tne portal a large 
round archj witL a vaft number of mouldings; and 
with fcvcn or eight fine altars. But the high altar is ex- 
ceedingly magnificent; it confifts.of twenty compart- 
ments of marble-fcuipture in alto relievo, the figures 
as large as life ; the fubjeft the hiftory of our Savi- 
our; at the fummit God t-he Father crowning the 
bleflcd virgin. The glory is well expreffed ; for be- 
ing cut through the frame, and a lamp placed behind 
it, the light (hews the rays. We happened to attend- 
at the vefpers; themufic of the organ w;as fine; the- 
number of tapers, the richRjE:fi of altars, in fhort, the 
whole fcene was (Iriking. This city gives tlie title of 
marquis to the family of Gforio, inferior to few, ei-* 
ther for antiquity or valour. ' 

Bcnevente'in l.,eon is encompaffed by' three rivers, 
snd remarkable for littk more than giving the title* 
of earl to the family of Pinienu L Vallalpando is in 
a pleafing plain, has a large fquare, and contains a- 
palace of the conftable of Caftilcs to -whom tht town- 
belonj^s. The only river we palled of note was a* 
branch of the Mi-nho; a noble- current, almoft as- 
broad as the Tha-mi^s at Windfdr, and to appearance' 
deep; finely wooded on each fide, the 'trees larger" 
and taller than you uKial'ly meet with in" Spain. The 
place where we pafled it was called Hofpicafde Efche- 
niofo. 

• The ftorks nefts upon th^ tops of the churdies, 
with the birds hovering over them, or juft peeping 
out, are pleafing as you pals. It was foin old Konie: 
the ftorks built th(^ir neiis in great numbersr on 
the fummits of their temples, as their poets often 
tell us. 

/ • . C c 4 We 
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We pafled fome forefts •, bqt the trees arc dwarf 
and poor, not refembling the timber of Great Britain; 
you will in vain look for thofe {lately woods, which 
not only afford fuel, (hade, and wealch to thei?: own- 
ers, bqt fend forth fleets, which give laws to the 
ocean. Tho* I loft my watch qn the top of oqe of the 
highcft mountains near the Zebreros, yet, by extra-: 
ordinary good fortune, it was found by the Miari- 
gattu or mule drivers, and carried to the Padre Ab- 
bad of Zebreros, who fcnt it me in lefs than a month* 

The new Stone-caufeway, which joins the two Caf- 
tilcs, and extends to Guardarama, is a nioft magnifi- 
cent public work : it was done by an order of Ferdi-: 
nand VI. the late king, as appears by the following 
infcription on a pillar eredted on the caufcway : Fer- 
dinandus VI. Pater PatrU. Viam Vtrique Cajiellia, 
Superatis Montibus fecit. Ann. Saluiis m dcc xlix. 
Regjsi Sui IV. It is really a noble road, and feems 
ov/ing rather to the labour and aftivity of a Roman^ 
than to the flow induftry of a Spaniard. 

Some parts of the Cafl:iks are pleafant ; but are ill 
cultivated; have no wood of any moment; this 
makes fuel incredibly dear in Madrid 5 the expence of 
one fingle fire there for the winfer has been knowri tq 
coft fifty pounds! an amazing article ! The charcoal 
confumed in their kitchens, and braziers, comes chiefly 
from Gallapagar, at the diftance of thirty miles, 
^hich is far enough in that country to make the car- 
riage of it very expenfive. The principal timber 
they ufe, ']s fir, the growth of the country; their 
houfes, churches, carriages, and furniture, are chiefly 
of deal -, there are fomecimes no lefs than fourteen 
large girders in the cieling of a fmall apartment. Ont 
would not imagine from this circumftance, that tim- 
ber was fcarce;. As to the water in this country, I do 
not think it in general good ; that of Madrid is excel- 
lent, which is plain by the court's being at much ex- 
pence to have it conveyed to diftant places. There 
are two fine rivers in the Caftiles^ the Tagus and the 

Guadiana ; 
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Guadiana ; as to the Manfanares, which runs cleft by 
Madrid, it is but a poor ftream, and fails into the Xar 
rama, about fix leagues diftant from the T^gus. I 
was told in London, that the fituation of Madrid' wasf 
upon a plain, but it is a greats miilake : it is built 
upon a chain of little hills, anci, becaufe there are 
higher mountains round it, at a difiance, has been 
fuppofed to be in a plain. 

The Spaniards ered pillars at proper diftances upon 
the caufeways, to direft travellers during the fnows : 
we faw feveral of chem in Leon, and other parts. The 
firft comer to a Spanifh inn, be his rank what it 
may, has the firft choice of the accommodations: 
this occafions a fort of conteft between the travellers 
\n this country, who ftiall get firft to the inn. It is 
a common practice p fend a man on an hour or two 
before : we dilianccd one Don Jofeph, a .Bifcayncr, 
in this way ; finding that he was going to the fame 
fofada^ or irip, we detached* our faithful Antpniq, 
who, as fleet as an Arab, ran over the mountains in 
bye-baths, and arrived, at the inn long before tliepoa 
and we came to it. This conteft arifcs from there 
being feldom more than one inn in a village; at 
which, if difappointed, you muft probabjy ride eight 
or ten miles before you can find another, which, at the 
end of a long day's journey, and in the dark, would 
be fatiguing, and perhaps dangerous. 

Upon a review of the whole. country from Corunni 
to Madrid, one may fay, that Gallicia is a fine fertile 
province ; that fome parts of it are equal to mariy in 
England ; but as to Leon, it is a naked, dreadful, 
barren rock, except where it is covered with a few 
j)itiful firs, or flirubs, fuch as are about Senevente 
and Villalpando, and except fome few plains after you 
have pafled Aftorga. l turned round to take a view 
of Leon from one of the higheft mountains, and was 
almpft frightened at the fight -, a brown horror, as 
Mr. Pope exprefles it, was fpread over the whole ; 
fands^ rockSi and craggy precipices, formed as favage 

a pro- 
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a profpcft as can be imagined. And yet this coun- 
try was probably once fought for; the inhabitants^ 
furely mud find a charm in it unknown to us. In one- 
of thefe villages we found a fet of people, dreffcd in' 
a wbimfical manner, dancing to rude mudc; the 
whole appearance was entertaining and gpotefque; the 
dance artlefs and odd ; its natural iunplicity (hewed 
the people in their true charafter. 

Ths road from Corunna to Madrid is certainly not 
fo bad as it is generally thought in England. The 
mountains of Gallicia arc very paflable 5 the only dif-' 
ficult parts which I faw, were the defcent at La Fava, 
and about twelve miles, as you come out of Serrar 
rias. The mountains of Leon are rather difagreeable 
than dangerous, and all the reft is eafy. Be "it as it 
may, our Englilh meflengers find no difficulty in it 
The accommodations, indeed, are miierable : I have 
feid you muft abfolutcly carry your provifions and 
bedding along with you -, and even then, unlefs yoto 
can bear fatigue well, lye down in your clothes, eat 
eggs, onions, and cheefe -, unlefs you can flecp while 
your mules reft, rife the nloment you are called, and 
fet cut early in the morning, before the heat comes 
on, you will fare ill as a traveller in Spain, It is a 
good method to carry drie .1 tongues with you, hard 
eggs, not hams, for they will ngt keep, as we found 
by experience ; fome portable foup ; tea, fugar, and; 
foirituous liquors; not forgetting even pepper and 
fait : and whenever you meet with good bread, meat, 
fowls, or wine, always to buy them, whether you 
T^'ant them or not, becaufe you know not what to- 
morrow may produce.. A knife, fork, and fpoon, are 
abfolutely neceffary, for you 'will find none-, nor 
fhould you omit a pair of Ihufiers, a candleftick, and 
fome wax-candles. Take care only not to carry any 
tobacco or rum'^ for thtry are all contraband, and 
may occafion the detention, if notthefcizure of your 
baggage. Particuli^rly bring with you as few books 
as pcfHbie, for the Inquifuion will fcize them. My 

baggage 
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baggie w^ detailed a fortmgbt on account of my 
books -, and the eari of Brtftol was obligcd.tx) fpeak; 
twice to general Wail, before he could ^elcafe tho; 
captives. Many of thefe circumftances feciia triflings 
but they are fo material, that thofe who happen tcr 
travel without them iri this country, will find, \yf 
dear-bougttt experience, all thefe triBes become real 
incohvenientes. 

The town of Madrid, foT as it is not aa episcopal 
fee, I rhink We cannot callita city, is built on fooip- 
littk hills in the neighboushodd cxf a very indtfFerciu:; 
ilreftiiicalled the Manfanares:^ which occafioncd inucbi 
wit, when Philip 11. built tlwat great bridge over it„ 
/calted the Puento de Segovia: fame. faid. the kingj 
flioijld fell the bridge to buy a river, &c, . . 

Charles V^ -havihg recovered here of a quairtam 
ague, firft tUftde this-a royal rdidence; but bow inju-: 
dicioufly,' ne^-n^t be remarked. The capital of 
^ gre^t -and extended a- kin^om^ ought doubtlefe. tQ 
be at S^viUe^ whel%, bv* meatts of the port, all the 
conveniencies and necempies of life, and every latijcle 
of foreign ciommerce might be had with eafe. . . 

Madrid is- furreunded with very iofty mO!Untainsi,i 
whofe furia'mits art alway« covered with foow. Ithaai 
no^fbrtiHcations to- defend it v it 'has noditchi; bux [3 
jcnrlfoned' by a mud wall. Its gates, according to thff 
fafbe of thd,!^ country, have- their locks upon the QUt- 
fixie* Ther'e are v^ few good ftrects, except thofc 
of the Calle Mayor, the Calle d*A«ocha, the Calle Al- 
tai^* and the Gaile Ancha: the reft are long, narrow^, 
and' ejafeamly dirty* Tha only good fquare is tho 
J^la^a- Mayor, Which is lajfgt and regular enough ; but 
there being balednies to every window, it ukcs c^ 
much df its beauty. * •- ': j .-y.- 

The hotrfts in Madrid are moft of them brick, with 
dry walls, lime being there very dear . and fcarce ; 
ftone is ftill mOre expcnfive^ becaufc it mutt be 
brought from fix or fcven leagues diftance. ■ Houfc- 
rent is at an exorbitant pricey but that is not ail, 

furniiu. 
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furniture is Itarce to be had, without paying extravj 

gantiy for it ; aiul if you would have glals windows 

your houll", you miilt put them there yourfelt", f 

you will not tind ihem. — The houfes in general a 

wreccliedly ill built, tor you will leldocn fee any twi 

walls upon the fquare: they are iaid out chiefly fot^. 

ihew, convenience being U:tle confidered : thus toU'' 

will puis through ufually two or three large apart-' 

meniB of no ufe, in order to come at a fmall room at 

tiie end, where the family fit. This is the general 

fUte of the houfes there i not but there are fome very 

magnificent palaces, built chiefly by viceroys, returned 

from their gnvernments, and by the principal gran>. 

decfi : theft; have courts, and parses cochcrs, though 

the others have not. The houfes in general look 

more like prlfons than the habitations of people at 

rheir liberty ; the windows, befide having a balcony, 

being grated with iron bars, particularly the lower 

range, and fometimes all the reft. A fingle family is 

not the lolc tenant of an houfe, as is ufually che cafe 

in England 1 they are geneialiy inhabited by many 

feparate families, who notwithftanding are for tlu! 

ttioft part perfect liraiigers to eacii oihcr. Thofe who 

can afford it, have a diftinft apartment for fummer 

and winter. Foreigners are very much dillrefled for 

lodgings at Madrid; there being only one tolerable 

inn, the Foniana d'Oio; and the Spaniards arc not 

fond of taking ftrangcrs into their houfes, efpecialiv' 

if they are not catholics. There is no fiich thing as: 

a tavern or coffee-houle in the town ; they have only 

one news-paper, which is the Madrid Gazette : their 

places of djvcrilon are tlie amphitheatre, built for the 

exhibition of the buil-feait, and the two theatres of La 

Cruz, and del Principe. The noife made by the itir 

nerant bodies of pfalm fingers in the ftreeis, or the 

rofarias, as they call them, is very difagreeablc in the 

evening; the frequent proceflions, particularly thofc " 

oftheHoft, troublelome; at Ealtcr efpecially, when 

the ijght of thofe blpody djfciplinants, tbcfa^sllantes, 

is exueatnly fhocking. 

NexLj 
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Next to the king's palaces, one of the beft build- 
ings in Madrid is the Imperial College of Jefoits, 
which is indeed a very noble ftrufture. There is no 
pairing the ftreets there commodioufly without a ve- 
hicle; for as they praftife the Scotch, or Edinburgh 
cuftom, of manuring the ftreets by night, they would 
be too ofFenfive to your feet, as well as your nbfe, 
without a chariot by day. 

Madrid is governed by a principal officer called the 
corregidor, who is fomething like our lord mayor, 
though he is notchofen by the city, but by the king, 
and is not a merchant or tradefman, but a gentleman 
well verfed in the law. He afts as a fuperior judge, 
and has under him forty-ane regidors, not unlike our 
aldermen, who compofe his council, afting as inferior 
magiftrates under him. 

At the end of the city is a famous place for airing 
and recreation, called the Prado or Pardo de St. Hie- 
ronymo -, a delightful plain (haded by rows of poplar- 
trees, and adorned with twenty-three fountains, from 
which it is fprinkled every evening when the nobi- 
lity and gentry repair thither in their coaches, or on 
horfeback. 

At the extremity of the Prado is the palace called 
Buen Retiro, or the Good Retreat. This is a very 
indifferent quadrangle, and is not fo good a royal 
manfion as St. James's. It was defigned as a place 
of retreat for the king, from the hurry of the court 
and town. It, however, contains a great number of 
ftately rooms and noble apartments, adorned with the 
moft coftly furniture and paintings, ex<'cuted by the 
greateft mafters ; but it is only built of brick. The 
gardens are faid to be a perfeft paradife, and abound 
with the moft delightful fhady walks, water-works, 
and the moft curious productions of art and nature. 
Cafa del Campo is a royal feat ftanding on the 
other fide of the river, to the weft of the city, direftly 
facing the king's town-palace, and*was a very delight- 
ful place with a fine park,but is now much ncglefted. 

ir iarida 
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f lorida is another royal pleafure-^houiby feated near t^^, 
former in an enchanting fituation. The palace of 
Aranjuez, about thirty miles from Madrid, ha^ a fine 
front, and is ^recably fituated in a pieaGuit vale at 
the confluence of two rivers,^ the Xarama and the 
Tagus. Though th^ gardens are only a dead flat, 
and the walks plantations of trees in. iiraight rows ; 
yet there is fomething chearful and refrefhing in this 
cool and.ihady fpot. St. Ildephonfo is a pa&cc about 
fixty miles from Madrid, in a deUghtful lonely coun- 
try 5 part of it is alio a convent. The building is not 
grand, nor in a good tafte ; but the gardens are very 
fine, and the fountains the nobIe(i in Europe. The 
gardens are faid to have cod five millions fterling. 
Here king Philip V. retired on his refignation of the; 
crown in the year 1724, and caufed the relics of fbme 
faints, which were highly revered^ tti be brought 
from the Efcurial into this chapel. 

We now come to the palace, or convent, of the 
Efcurial, fo called from the village in which it ftands, 
which is fituated fcven leagues to the nprth of Ma- 
drid. Philip II. the founder of this palace and the 
convent belonging to it, made a Vow" at the battle of 
St. Quintin againll the French, on the frontiers of 
Picardy, to build a convent at the Efcurial for monk^ 
of the order of St. Jerom, which he preferred from 
his being obliged to cannonade a convent of Jeromites 
during the fiege of St. Quintin. The battle being 
gained on St, Lawrence's day, he called the convent 
. after the name of that faint 5 and as he was burnt 
upon a gridiron, this prince immortalized the very 
manner of his martyrdom; for he not only ftuck grid- 
irons, either of paint, wood, metal, or itone, all over 
the convent, but built the very convent itfclf in the 
form of a gridiron. That part of the building which 
forms the palace is the handle of this gridiron^ and 
the reft being divided into a great nurfiber of fq.uare 
courts, the buildings are fo ranged as to form the 
lides and bars. But in building this ftru^ure he gave 

* great 
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great difguft. to the Spanifli cortcs : for PhiKp having 
aflembled them to afk fupplies for carrying on the 
war againft France, the ft^es very freely voted a 
large fubfidy of fome millions j ^hidh the artful mo- 
narch, as loon as he had once fecurcd in his own 
coffers, applied to the building of this convent. This 
mifapplication of the public revenues gave fuch vexa- 
tion to the cortes, that they afterward aflembled with 
more reluftance, being unwilling to be cajoled out of 
their money by the tricks of defigning. princes. 

This royal monaftery of St. Laurence is built on 
the declivity of a mountain, part of the Scgoviaa 
chain, which feparates the two Caftiles. It is of a 
beautiful white (tone, veined with blue and brown, 
of a very fine polifli, and is furrounded with the moft 
delightful profpedt. 

The monks here have a higher opinion of Philip 
II. the founder, than even of St. Laurence and St» 
Jerom : this indeed is only a decent part of grati- 
tude ; for as he thought that, by railing this fuperb 
fabric, he fbould atone for all his fins, fo he fpared no 
expence to render it complete. It coft during his 
reign twenty-eight millions pf ducats, wliich is about 
three millions three hundred and fixty thoufand pounds 
fterling. He lived here chiefly during the lafl: fifteen 
years of his life -, and when he died, ordered himfclf 
to be brought out in his bed to the foot of the high 
altar, that he might die in fight of it; and thus he 
expired. The place where his bed ftood is fince railed: 
off, as facred. 

The Pantheon chapel, thefepulchre of the princfes 
of Spain, is one of the fineft in the world. The 
principal members of the portal are of black marble, 
regularly veined and fpotted with white. In the lefler 
parts gems, gold, filver, and bronzes, unite, their 
luftre.. On the fides are two pillars in rdievo, with 
their bafes and capitals, befide the jambs and lintels, 
formed out of one. block of marble. Over this is the 
frize, and figures to the number of ten, fiipporring 
the crown. The pedeflals, capitals, &;c. are of brais 
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gilt -, and before the door is a baluftrade of gilt brafij 
of. moft beautiful workmanfiiip. 

From this portal you dcfcend a ftair-cafe compoled 
of the fineft Tortofa jafpers and Toledo marble; 
beautifully variegated, finely poliflied, and joined widi 
fuch art as to appear only one fingle piece, (ixty-four 
feet in length, confifting of thirty-four fteps, divided 
into three flights, by the like number of landing- 
places. The baluftradcs are of beautiful jafper 
marquetry, with niarble mouldings. In the liiiddle 
hangs a gilt luftre with fix cornucopias. At the thitd 
landing-place is the Pantheon door, adorned with 
four pilaft'ers, two of jafper, arid two of bronze. 
The pavement bct\veen the pilafters is of poIiQied 
jafper, and the ceiling reprefehts Jacob's ladder; 

Upon entering this auguft cemetery, you are ftruclc 
with the beauty of its fcveral parts. The order of its? 
architecture is the compolite. Its circuriifererice is 
one hundred and thiriecn feet, arid the diameter from 
wall to wall is fometh'mg more than tliirty-fix feet; 
the height from the pavement to the centra;! ftone at 
the top is thirty-eight feet, and its figure is perfedly 
circular. The pavement reprefents the figure of a 
(tar, the rays of wli ch are formed of innumerable 
jcms, jafpers and different kinds of .marble, with a 
flcuron in the center, glittering with getlis. The 
whole is furrounded wiih a beautiful pedeftal or bale," 
on which ftands fixtecn fluted Corinthian pilafters of 
jafper, the bafes and capitals of gilt bronze. The 
farcophagi or coffins are placed in niches all roufid 
the Fantheori; and the marble of which they are 
made, is remarkable for the finenefs of the grain, the 
beauty of the colour, and the ornaments beftowed 6n 
them. 

The ring in the cieling, in the middle of which is 
the key-ftone, forms a fplcndid fleuron, eighteen feet 
in circumference, and is of brafs gilt, and the defign 
and workmanfliip very fine. From this fleurori hangs 
a large iron-rod^ to which is fafl:ened a large gilt 

luftre 
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Juftrc of beautiful workmanfhip. At the lower end 

are the foui" evabgelifts in demi-relievo j over thefe 

are twenty- four cornucopias, alon^ the edges of which 

Art clierubins; and above thefe eight angels holding 

flambeaus ; and the other eight ar^ fi^ed tb the hea£ 

' i>f as ifaany fcraphs. It \$ every where embcUifhed 

' with ifeftoons. Set. and furmourited by a fplendid 

' crown. When the tdpers iii thefe cornucopias, the 

■ Hamb'feaus held by the 'angels, and the caiidles on the 

altar a^'e lighted, no words can exprefs its grandeun 

. On the rljght-hand, going out of the Parttheon, a 

door operis irito a vault, which may be called the fe- 

(EOndary Parttheon, wfiere thofe of the royal family 

who are lioj lehtitlcrd to a place in the principal ftnic- 

' ture are interred. Oh every fide are three rows of 

niches, to the nuniber of Inty-dhe, fbr the coffins; 

' and on the wall liext the door i^ ah altar-piece, in 

' which is a gobd copy of Chrift on the ctofs, from 

Titian. 

The Spaniards have in general an olive complex- 
ioii, are of a middfe ftatUre, rather lean, but well 
rnade •, they have She eyes, gl6fly black hair, and a 
ihiall well fliaped head.— Their cloaths are ufually of 
a very dark colour, and their cloaks almoft black. 
. This Ihews the natural gravity of the people. This 
is the general drefs of the common fort ; for the court, 
* land perfons of falhipn, have moft of them now 
ladopced the French drefs ind modes. 

As their natural air is gravity, fo they have confe- 
quehtly great coldnefs and referve in their deport- 
ment-, they are therefore very uncommunicative to all, 
and particularly to ftrangers. But when once you are 
become acquainted with them, and have conrrafted an 
intimacy, there are not mort focral, more friendly, 
or rtiore converlible beings in the world. When they 
hav£ once profefled it, none are more faithful friends, 
They are a people of the higheft notions of ho- 
nour, even to excefs, which is a ftill vifible efFcQ: of 
their antient love of chivalry, and was the animating 
Vol. y. D d fpirit 
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fpirit of that enthufiafm. They have great probity 
and integrity of principle. As they perfevcre mxh 
much fidelity and zeal in their friendlhips, you will 
naturally expeft to find them warm, rckiktlefc, and 
implacable in their reientments. 

They are ^nerous, liberal, magnificent, and cha- 
ritable ; religious without difpute, but devout to the 
greateft exccflcs of fuperftition. What clfe could in- 
duce them to kifs the hands of their prieftsj and the 
garments of their monks ? 

' If the Spaniar^is have any predominant fault, it is, 
perhaps, that of being rather too high minded; 
hence they have entertained, at different periods, the 
moft extravagant conceits ; fuch as, that the fun only 
rofe and fet in their dominions j that their language 
was the only tongue fit to add^efs the Almighty with; 
that they were the peculiar favourites of heaven, in- 
ibmuch th^t when the arms of proteftants have pre- 
vailed over theirs, they have been ready to call God 
himfclf an heretic. They formerly thought, that 
wifdom, glory, power, riches and domirnon, were 
their fole monopoly ; but the experieace of two or 
three centuries paft has contributed to ftiew the fond- 
nefs of all thcfe delufions. The open and avowed 
attempts of its Auftrian princes, graiping at univerfal 
monarchy ; the iecrct and more concealed ambition of 
the Bourbon line, with all their plans of refined po- 
licy, have bccn^ as Shakefpear calls it, like the bafe- 
iels fabric of a vilion. It has been owing to thefe 
lofty conceits, that they are ftill poffefled with the 
higheft notions of nobility, family and blood. The 
mountaineer of Aiturias,' though a peafant, will plume 
liimfelf as much upon his genealogy and defcent, as 
the firft grandee; and the Caftilian, with his coat- 
armour, looks upon the Gallician with fovereign con- 
tempt. 

Nothing can fhew xhtfangfroid of the Spaniards 

moreftrongly than the following circumftanctr, which, 

though it hath been often related, is perhaps not 

X Icnown 
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known to every reader. In the war that enfued be- 
tween Spain and Portugal, upon the revolution in fa- 
vour or the duke ot Braganza, th^ Portuguefe 
plundere'd the village of Traigueros, and left a ccn- 
tinel in it, while the troops palTcdon. — The centinei, 
to amufe the timCi played on his guitar, which hap- 
pened to be out of tune. A Spaniard belonging to 
this plundered village, ofiendcd with the dilionancc 
of the fcddier's mufic, came to the centinel, and ci- 
villy begged him to lend him the guitar; which be-» 
ing done, he tuned it, and returned it to the Portu- 
guefe, with this Ihort fpeech-^Now, Sir, it is in tune, 
•''"^Aorajla ttmplada. 

The profeflion of arms is their chief delight ; to 
this darling paflion, commerce, manufa6tures, and 
agriculture have been always facriSced. It never ap-- 
peared nwre evident than in the fuccefllon war; the 
peafant voluntarily forfook the plough, and ran to 
the Auftrian or the Bourbon ftandard. There was 
no occafion for an haranguing ferjeant, or for an of- 
ficer and a prefs-warrant, to call him to the field of 
adion. Alaguerra^ Alagusrra^ was all the cry. 

It has been imagined, from the event of the~ late 
war, that the Spanilh arc not good troops ; but it is 
a great miftake ; there are no foldiers in the whole 
world that arc braver than the Spanifh. Thofe who - 
fay otherwife only {hew their ignorance of hiftory. ^ 
They have had the dukes of Berwick and Bitonto, ' 
the counts de Gage and Schombcrg, the prince 
of Hefle, the marquis De Las Minas, the generals 
Stanhope, Peterborough, and Stahrembergh, the eye- 
witneflcs of their bravery. That they make but an 
indifferent military figure at prefent, is no jufl: argu- 
ment againft them ; long peace, long difufe, and bad 
generals, will entirely damp the martial fpirit of any 
people. They bear all hardlhips with the mod unre- 
mitting patience, and can endure hear, cold, arid 
even hunger, with fome degree of chearfulnefs. They 
have courage and conftancy fufHcient for the molt 
hazardous undertakings; and though naturally flow, 

D d 2 yet 
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yqt when^QC&put inactipn, purfue their objeft 
great warmth aod pcrfevcrance. . 

Tlie Spahiari^ Ifrequcntly br^akfaft as yrcU as fup 
in bed; theirbreakfaft is ufually of chocolate, tea be- 
ing very icHom drank by them. They drink. little 
yntic. Their dinuer is generally B,pocbero^ or beef, 
omttxm^ veal^ pork, and bacon,, greens, &c. all boiled 
togefhxSr. If it be a richer, or more expenfive mix- 
tare of meats and delicacies,, it is then uiled an oUa 
pbiriddy or what wc call an oUo. Temperance in cat- 
ling and drinking is daubtlefs one of their virtues ; 
you may fee k in tteir proverbs i Unas axeiltafas^uM 
falada, y rhvandlosy fon comida^ de los jcavaflerfis % that 
is, OHves, IkUd, and radilhes, are. food f9r a gen- 
tleman^ They are great devourers of garlic 5 they 
fcldom change the knife and fork, but eat every thing 
.vnch tRe 'fame individual weapon v delicacy, in many 
iriftances, not being their chara6ler, 
' The taftd for gallantry and dancing, prevails b 
Spain lutivcrfaliy -, they are t^e two ruling paflions of 
the country.. Jealoufy, ever Cnce the acceflion of 
the hduie of Bourbon, has flept in peace.. ^ It i&obr 
fervable, that in proportion as manners become more 
civili2ed,that furiou^paifionalways lofesits force. Dan- 
cing is fo much their favourite entertainment, that their 
graveft matrons never think themfelves excluded by 
age from this diverfion. You may fee the grandmo- 
ther, mother, and dayghter,. all in the fame country 
dance: the^Englifh, on the contrary, give dancing 
to youth, and/ leave cards to age. The two mod 
favourite and univerfal SpaniQi dances are the fequei^ 
dillas and ihtfundungo: the firft is fom.ething likic 
our hay; the fecpnd is a very ancient dance, and 
though origjnally Rotpan, yet tlie Spaniards have 
\ mixed fomewhat of the Mooriili along v/ith it : they 
are excefliyely fond of it ; it is. danced, by th? firft (if 
the nobility, as well as by the common people. 

Moft of the Spaniards take ihtix. ftefto^ or deep 
. after dinner ; mafs^in the morning, dinner at noon, 

5 and 
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and the ercnrng's airing generally finxfh die taund of ' 
their day. Tho* it is the etiqueUe of the country for the ■ 
nfien and women to wear in the ftrcets, and at nia&, all 
the fame drefs, yet the ladies in private vijfits, wear is • 
much variety of drefs, ahd of a much richer fort, thafn 
thofe in England ; but to a people of gallabtry, the 
advantage of all wearing the famc'unxform in public, ' 
is eaiy tb be conceived. The iti^rried ladies in Spain 
have each' their profcffed lover, jufl: as the Itdiari la- 
dies have their ciccfbeo. Their evening's airing is • 
infipid to the kft degree ; you fee nothing but a ftnt^ 
of coaches following one another, filled with peopfe- 
of falhion : here a duke and his cdnffeflSbr ; there a • 
couple of finart young abbes iite atite\ herea whole " 
family grouped togeyier, jiift like a;Dutch pifture, ;. 
hufband and wife, children and fervarits, wet nurJeis 
and dry all together.-^Whcn tfey take their airing oti 
gakj or court days, all theif footmen arc theft drdfed • 
ah laced liveries^ with plumes of feathers in thfeir hits. ' 
— The ntmfiljcr of fervahts kept by theVgrajftcSfes, arid . 
people of the firft f^^ioh, is itnmotitrztc. ■ Sou^ of 
the Spanifti grahdees ret^h to the^tfuMbttr'^ctf three or- 
four hundred domeftics •, the EngfiOi anibal^or hcfre," 
in compliance with fhe tajfte^ of the country, keeps" 
near one htindrcd-. As tlicy go v?ith four tnufes ufo-' 
ally, they' have confequently two drivers, or pofti-' 
lions; generally four, - and Ibmctiines fix footmen 
behind their coaches, befidfe an Helper to take off a 
pair of mules, whch they enter Madrid, as they are- 
not permitted to drive with more than four there. In 
the hot weather they rake out the fides ind backs 
of their coaches, for the fake of the air. They ufe* 
fedan chairs but very little, and when they do, they 
have always two footmen, who go on each fide thje 
hindmoft chairman, in order to hold him' up, left 
he fliould fall ; and two of each fide the fedan, and 
two who follow behind with lanthbrhs, though it be 
in the middle of the day: that is to fay^ they hav« 
• P d 3 generally 
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generally nine fervants with a coach, and t;cn with i 
fedan, bcfide thole who go before. — — — 

Among the divcrfions and paftimes of the Spani^ 
ards, tlic buU-feaft is the moft diftinguiflied : we 
fhall give Mr. Clarke*s dcfcription of that exhibited 
in the PJaja Mayor at Madrid, upon occafion of his 
catholic majefly's public entry into his capital, on the 
1 5th of July 1 760. The fquare, which is large, was 
thronged wltli people, and all the balconies brnsi- 
mented with different coloured fdks, and cro«dcd 
from the top to the bottom of the houfes : the awr- 
nues to the iquare were built up into the balconies^ 
and a floping fcaSbId placed round for the cocnnrKy^ 
people, and raifed about eight or nine feet from the 
ground, 

Firft came the coaches of the cavaliers, four ia 
number, of a fingular make, with glades at the en4$» 
and quite open ac the fides : the cavalier^ w^re placed 
at the doors ox theip coaches, from whence thry 
bowed to the people in the balconies as they pa^ed 
t^und the fquare, and were accompanied by thieir 
fponfors. the dukes of Offuna^ Banos, Arcos, and 
Medina CxVu Before the royal family Came a com- 
pany of halberdiers, followed by fevea or eight of 
the king's coaches, preceding his coach of ftate^wluch 
was extreamly rich, with red and gold ornaments, 
and beautiful painted pannels. Then came a coath 
with fome of the great officers; and next the king 
and queen in a very ftimptuous coach of blue, wixh aS 
the ornaments of maflive filver, and a crown at thie 
top : the trappings of the horfes were likewife filver, 
witli large . white plumes. Thefe were followed by 
the coacnes of the prince of Afturias, the two in- 
fantas, and Don Lewis, with their attendants. 

Their majeliies feated themfelves oppofite to the 
balconies of the Engiifli ambaffador, in which was 
our author, in a gilt balcony, with a canopy and cur- 
tains of fcarkt and gold. On the right hand of the 

king's 
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king's balcony were placed the re(t t)f the royal fa- 
mily, and. on the left the gentlemen of the bed- 
chamber in a row, all dreffedf in a very fine uniform 
of bliie and red, richly embroidered with gold. TJhe 
halberdiers marched from the king's balcony, which 
was in the center of one fide, and farming themfelves 
into two lines fronting different ways,' cleared the 
fquare of the croud, who retired into the fcaffolds 
crefted for them; after which the halberdiers formed 
themfelves into a line before the fcaflfold under the 
king's balcony. Two companies of boys, dreflPed in 
an uniform, with caps and red taffety jackets, came 
with buckets of water in their hands, and watered 
the ftage as they croffed over it to the oppofite fide : 
rile fix chief alguazils of the city now came niount- 
ed on fine horfes^ cover^ with trappings, dinddreflied: 
In the old Spanifh hatiti black, .with flaftied fleeves, 
great white flowing wigs, and Hats witfh plumes ojf 
different coloured feathers. Th^y a(dvanced toward 
the king's balcony, under which they Wefe obliged* to 
ftay the whole time to recfeive his ordtrs, except when 
they were frightened away by the boll's.' " ' * 

At length the troop? belonging; to the cavaliers af- 
cendcd the ftage in foiir Ti^fge;' cpmfiaSies, dreffed in 
filk Moorifli liveries, richly atiiieleganriy ornamented 
with hce and embroidery : thefe firflr bowed to the 
king's balcony, and then went in proceflion round the 
Iqyare -, and from the elegant fingularity and variety 
of their uniforms appeared extrtamly beautiful. Af- 
ter them came the four knights in the oldSpanifli 
dreft, with plumes in their hats, niounted on fine 
horfes,: each held in his hand a flender lance, and was 
attended by two men on foot, dreflfed in light filk of 
the colbur of his livery, with doaj^s-.' of the fame: 
thefe neter forfake his fide, and are^his'jJrincipar' de- 
fence. The cavaliers then difpofe thertnfdves for the 
encounter,: the firft piking himfelf oppofite to the 
door of the place where the bulls are kept, and the 
other at fome diftance behind him. 

D d 4 At 
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' At afignal-givfn by the king the doors opeiied,-and 
the bull appeared, to the found of marml mu&c, and 
the loud atckimaciojis of the people: when Teeing on** 
of" the atraidants of the fii1t cavaficr Ipreading his 
cloak bffbrc him, he aimed dirct^Jy at him; but the 
man ealiiy avoided him, and gave his mafter an op- 
portunity of breaking his fpcai in the bull's neck. In 
the lame manner tiie bull was tempted to engage the 
other cavaliers, and always with tlie fame fuccels, rill 
having received the wounds with their lances, hewaS 
encountered by tlic other men on fool, who, after 
playing with him with incredible agilirj- as long as 
they thought proper, cafiiy put an end to him by 
thrufting a fword cither into his reck' or fide, which 
brings hmi to the ground, and then they finilli him at 
once, by ftriking a" dagger, or fword, behind his 
horns into the Jpine, which is always immediate 
death. After this the bull h hurried off by mtiles 

finely adorned with trappings, " 

After tlic knighti were fufficiently tired with riiefe 
expl(Mts, the king gave them leave to retire j buHi 
were then let out, one at a time, froni another door; 
ihcfe were of a more furious nature, and were cii-^ 
countered entirely by men on foot, who weix fo far' 
from fcaiing their rage, that they ftrovc to increafe 
it, by darting at thtir necks, and odier" parts, little, 
barbed darts ornamented with buddies of paper,- 
fome of which were filled with gun-powdtr, and weiis 
no fooner fiiAcncd to the bull than they went 6fF like' 
a ferjjcnt. Nothing can be Imagined more torment-, 
ing than thefc darts, but the amazing dexterity with' 
which they are thrown, takes off the attention from 
its cruelty. They alfo drefs up goats fl;ins, blown' 
up with wind, and increafe the fury of the bull by, 
placing them befbi;e him, which makes a verv ridjcu- ' 
icus pare of the entertainment. Many of iheliuUv 
however) wciiki not attack them; 2nd one erf" the 
moft furious that did, Ihewed more fear than in cn- 
coiiniering liis moij fturdy- ant^nift. They alio 
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baited oae buU >ith dogs, \vhich ihewcf) ^ mucjf^. 
courage as any of the buU-dogs in England. 

My ^preheniions, fays our-audipr, were' at firft 
principally excited for the men on foot ; hv\t thq 
knights are in much more danger, their horfes being 
too full of fire to be exaftly governed ;j;hey cannot- 
;herefoxe fo well avoid the aim, an4 afc liable to be 
every moment overthrown with their horfes, if theii; 
attendants by their fide do* not aflift jthcm. Two 
beautiful horfes were neverthelefs gored; one of 
which w^ overthrown with hjs rider, but fortunately^ 
the man efcaped any mifcbief from his f^l. The 
courage of thefe horfes is fo great, that they have 
l?een often known to advance toward the bull, when 
their bowels were trailing on the grounds 
* This fpedbaclc is one of the fineft in the world, 
whether it be cpnfidered merely with relped to the 
^lendor of the fight, or as an exertion of the amaz- 
ing agility and dekterity of the performers. The 
Spaniards are fo .devoted to it, that even the women 
would pawn their lail: rag to fee it. l^hing can be 
Imagined more crouded than the houfes !even to the 
tops of the tiles, and dearly enough do they pay for their 
pleafure, pent together in the hotteit fun, and with the 
i;noft fufibcadng heat that c^ be endured. - This is 
certainly a remnant of MqqiiA), and perh^s Roman- 
barbarity, and will not bear the^culations of the cId- 
^t, or the compaflionate feelings of the tender heart :. 
I^ut, on the other hand, it h^ all^ the good eflfeds 
of chiyaliy, in exciting in the minds of the fpeSiators 
a diipofitibn to hardy actions, 'without the horror that 
prevailed in formef tioies^ of diftinguiihing bravery, 
to the prigudice of our own ipecies. 
. The huH-feaft in the Pl^ifa Mjtyor is never exhi- 
bited but u^on lame extraordinary occkfion,- as the 
acceSon or marriage of their kings, and is attended 
with very great expence, both to his ipajefty and the 
city. £ut there is a theatre buiLt without the walls, 
where there are bull-fe'afts every, fortnight, which to 

coiinoiflcurs 
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, cwmoilfturs are greatly prefeiablc ^o the others, the 
tiulls being more furioas, and the danger greater to 
thofc who fight ihem : but th«re is little difference in 
Cheir manner of engaging them. 

Wc ftall now give fotne idea of the Spanifh theatre, 
which our author vifited at the feafon for aifttng the 
autos, or plays, in fupport of the catholic fi'trh. The 
theatre made a good appearance wich rcfped; ro its 
fize and Ihapc ; but was rather dirty and ill lighted, 
and. w^at was worfc, hjd an equal mixture of day- 
Eght and candles. The prompter's head appeared 
through a little trap-door, above the level of the 
ftage ; and he read the play load enough to be heard 
by the people in the boxes. The pir made a motley 
cppearance, many ftanciirtg in their night-caps and 
cloaks ; white officers and foldiers were interfperled 
among the dirticft mob. TTic fide and front boxes 
were filled by pcrfons well drcffcd, and that -vrfiich 
anfwered to our two flulhng gallery was filled with 
women, all in the fame uniform i a darfc petticoat, 
and a white woollen veil. The aftors weredreflfed ia 
richer cloaths than thofc in England, and thcfe they 
arc perpetually changing, in order to fhew the cx- 
peniive variety of their wardrobe. 

After fome tedious and infipid fcencs, came on an 
interlude of humotir. One of the comedians addrefled 
a lady who fung verv prertitr, and offered her a purfe 
of money : in the mein while a man brought in three 
. barber's Mocks which he placed upon the ftagc: 
thcfe he firft drcfled in mens cloaths ; but then un- 
drefllng them, drcflfcd them in womens apparel, after 
which came in three men who had a fancy to tempt 
thefe three ladies; but they were inflexibly coy, and 
it was not Ibng before their gallants difcovered their 
miftake. At length, after fome long tirefome unin- 
tcrefting fcenes, ^11 of fitftian and bombaft, an aftor, 
dreflfed in a long purple robe, in the character of 
Chrift, preached to the four quarters of the world in 
their proper dreffcs ; Europe and America heard him 

gladly, , 
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^adly, but Afia andiVfrica rertiained mcwrigtblc. 
Our Saviour was foon after blind-folded, Vbuf&ted^ 
fpit upoo,. bound, fcpurged, crowned with, thornsi, 
and compelled fo bear tus crofej when lie kneeled 
down and cried. Padre mi ! Padre mi ! '' Father, Fa- 
" ther, why haft tbou forfaken me?'* After. this the 
fellow placed himfelf agaioft the wall, with his hand? 
c^Ktended, as if orl the crofs, and there imitated the 
expiring agonies of the blefied 6a^iour; upon this 
one of the aftrefles unbound him, took off his crown 
and fcarlet robes, and he having put on his wig and 
coat, joined the reft of the aftors in a dance. After 
this one of tlie aclrelfcs, in a very long fpeech, ex- 
plained the nature, end, and defign of the facramcnt; 
and the play was concluded by Chrift appearing in a 
£hip triumphant. 

Soon after our author went to fee a regular co- 
medy, and there were two. other Engliflb gentlemen 
in the fame box with hini. They underftood very 
fittk of the defign of the firft a^ ; they faw a kmg, a 
queen, an enchantrefs, and many other pretty delight- 
ful fights ; but the interluc^ with which it was con- 
cluded was extreamly low. The fcene was intended 
for the infidc of a Spanifhinn, during the night: 
there were three feather-beds, and as many blankets 
brought upon the ftage ^ the queen and her maids of 
honour perfonated the miftrefs of the inn and her 
maids ; and accordingly fell to making the beds. 
After this fix men came in to lie there, and one of 
them being a mifer, had rolled up his money in 
twenty or tliirty pieces of paper. They then un* 
dreffcd before the ladies, by pulling off fix or feyen 
pair of breeches, and as many coats and waift(:oats,and 
got into bed two by two : when behold, the jeft con- 
fifted in feeing them kick the cloaths off one another, 
and then fight, as the fpeftator is to fuppofe, in the 
dark. The abfurdity of this fcene, and the incompre- 
henfible ridiculoufnefs of it, made us, fays our author, 
tough immoderately. The fight of the feather-beds, 

the 
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"^lic mca kicking and fprawling, the peals of apphuie. 
^hat echoed .through the houfe, were truly inconceiv- 
able; thoQgh, I believe, our neighbours in. the nesct 
bo:: thought we laughed at the wit and humour of the 
anchor, it vas a feene that beggars all poflTible dC'*^ 
Icriprion, and I defy any theatre in EuropCy but that 
ot* Madrid, to produce 4uch another. 

When this interlude was iinilhed, there fucceedei^ 
fomc other fcenes between the king, quean, enchan- 
rrcrs, and the reft of the a&ors. Five or fix of -them 
all at once drew their fword^ upon the enchanire&9* 
\«ho parried them with 'her wand, and, to their grett- 
amazement^ retired unhurt iiato her cell. At other 
tinics the enchantrefs kiUed with a look, and reftomi 
to hfe with a ibcond. In ihorc, after fevieni ridicu- 
lous incidents, the enchantrefs renounces the devit 
and all his works, and in the conclufion embraces the. 
catholic faith, and declares fhe will adhere to that 
alone. But it can hardly.be fuppofed, that i^efe abf- 
lurd dramatic pieces are the beft of the kind^ and 
inuetrd they are faid to have fome thatace:exaUcntjist 
thofe of Lopez de Vega, which come nearcft to ouc* 
Shalcefpcarc. . » 

Mr. Clarke teUs us, that he has informed bimfti£ 
from good authority, that our trade with Old and 
New Spam is full one third lefs than it m» about 
forty years ago •, and that the balance and exchange^ 
between Spain and Great Britain, are every>day more 
and more turning againft the latter kingdom. The 
caufes of tJiis decreaie are indeed not at all cKfficult to 
be difcovered or accounted for. Part of it is owing 
to the extream avarice and.extortion of our.own mcr* 
chants, who, not contented with moderate profits^ 
have, kept up the prices of their goods beyond.- their 
jufl. proportion," and thereby opened ^a door foe tfer 
French and Dutch to underftU us at the Span^h 
markers. Another reafon is, that the price o£ lri>€mr 
in thofe two countries, is confiderably lower than 
in our own,, which enables diem Ukewife to aflFord 

their 
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^hdr gopds to the Spaniards at a mtjch ^cki«kpcr rate 
than we c^ do. A third- teafon is, the akeration in- 
tpoduced during the Spariifh war lA - qudsll Anne*a 
time; when the French trcpt into that tradcyand de- 
prived us of a greater fliarc of it thanVe (hall pro- 
bably be ever able to recover; A fourth reafon may 
be, the progrcfs which the Spaniards themfelves 
have made in fame branches of manufafbure.: for the 
encouragement which the kings of the houfe of Bour- 
bon have given to manufactures and arts, has. excited 
fott\c few Spaniards to apply themfelves tQ induftry 
and trade. For feveral years paft, the mi^ftry in 
Spain have endeavoured^ by means of foreign work- 
men, to &t on foot various manufa&ures ; and the 
great attention they hdve' given to that objefl:, has 
not been altc^thcr without efFeft. • But attprefent, 
by ai^range infatuation, thieminifterto'whofe depart- 
ment the care of tiic manufaftures belongs, not only 
negle6ts, but dUcouiages them ; and they cohfequently 
decline very faft. ' ^ 

But notwithftanding the arts of French infinuation, 
.imr traffic with Spain is very cohfiderable, and chiefly 
in the following articles-— We export to that country 
large quantities of dried and faked filh, called by 
them iaioldS'j likewife broad cloaths and woollen 
fiuifs of various kinds to a great amount; iilk ftufTs, 
^utkry ware, warlike and naval ftores, ' particularly 
cabks and anchors •,. alfo watches, wrought brafs, and 
prince's metal, toys, mathematical inftirumcnts, ca- 
binet woric, particularly of mahogony ; wrought and 
Hnwrought dn, leather, lead, corn> dry and faked 
jfn^at, cattle, butter, chcefej, beer, hats,, linen, vi^- 
,tifiol, pepper, rice, and other produih of our Ame- 
rican colonies : and; if we attended to ir^ we might 
liipply them with, great quantities of timber from 
choie colonies, as thid Spaniards, though they have 
4^1^ fome parts fine woods of excellent oak, yet from 
their inexpertnpfs ia felling trees, and v^ant of roads, 
af€ in a manner entirely dcpri\Td of chc ufc of them. 

From 
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From Spain wc receive the foUowu^ articles: 
wines, oil, vinegar, fruits of various kinds, viz. olives, 
raifins of the fuo, raifins dried with a(hes, caUed bjr 
them fajfas dc lexia \ raiTins from Almun^ar, a city 
on the coaft of Andalufia, famous for that produce y 
chcfnuts, almonds, figs, citrons, lemdos, oranges, 
cocoa-nuts, Spanifh pepper, pomegranates, fiii<: wool, 
indigo, cochineal, materials for dying, kali, or baril- 
lia, and fofa, for the making of foap and glafs, chiefljr 
from Alicant ; quickfilver; fome wrought filks, par* 
ticularly from Valentia \ and of late raw (Ilk, bsdfam 
of Peru, vanillas, cake-chocolate of Guajaca, falia^ 
pariila, faUed fca-brizzle, faltpetre, ialt from Cadiz, 
fait from Port St. Mary's, woollen counterpanes, and 
a remarkable fine fort of blankets &om Segovia; iron 
from Bifcay, fword blades, particularly fiom To* 
ledo, gun and piflol barrels from Guipulcoa and B4r- 
celona, vermiUon, borax, hams, ihoff from Seville 
and the Havannah, ibap, formerly a confiderable ar^^ 
tide, but as we now make it ourfelves, oniy a trifie^ 
though there is dill much of it annually run into 
Scotland ; and fcveral roots and drugs of the growths 
of Spain and America, envployed in medicine. 

The trade between Spain and her colonies in Ame- 
rica, is the moft: confiderable part of their external 
commerce, and the great fupport of their navy ; for, 
till our late breach widi France, very few of their 
fliips navigated into foreign paits; and the chief 
fource that fiipplicd the balance of their trade with 
other nations, arofe from this branch. Their internal 
traffic is by no means proportionate to the numbers erf 
their people, the natural advantages of their fituation 
and climate, the abundance of rayr materials which 
the country produces, and their Indies fupply them 
with ; efpecially when we refleft on the many years of 
pcax:e which they have enjoyed, and that commerce 
were never fo much confidcred by the feveral Euro- 
pean ftates, as it is in the prefeht age, 

The 
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The great error erf the Spanifli policy feccas Ito be 
this; they never fufficieptly attended to the truth of 
the following political nwtxini, Th^ induftryf ma- 
nual labour, and the ^rts, are more bcncfiqiaJC and 
truer fources of wealth to a ftatc, than the richeft 
mines of gold and filver. Daz^fled with the ipoils of 
America, they turned their whole attention to feizc 
the exclufive poffeflion of tholelfeeming riches j they 
negleifted agriculture and manufadures, and con- 
traded a contempt for the mechanic, and even liberal 
arts ; in oonfequence of which, the country becoming 
daily Icfs populoujs., their maritime and military 
ftrength fobn declined. Of late years the Spanifti 
mimftry hath been fully fenfible of this fatal miftake, 
and hath endeavoured to raife a fpirit of induftry 
among ^he people, by promoting the eftablifliment of 
manufaftures, in various parts of the kingdom : but 
though they have tempted the people, by exemption 
from taxes, and many other privileges, yet the pro- 
grefs they have made is not fo confiderable as might 
have been expefted. 

We ftiall now attend Mr. Clarke on his journey 
from Madrid to Lifbon.— *' As his catholic ipajefty 
did not think proper to give the earl of Briftol any 
anlwer, in relation to the queftion put. to him by the 
court of Great Britain, we, who all held ourfelves 
in readinefs for an abrupt departure, made the necef- 
fary difpofitions for an immediate return to England : 
accordingly the requifite pafsports being obtained, 
' Stanier ' Porten, Efqi theEnglifh conful-general at 
Madrid, led the way, and fet out, on the i6th of 
December, on his route for Portugal. We (hould 
have been obliged to return that way, becaufe the 
ivar prevented our going through France, and the 
road to Corunna bemg not pradicable for a coach, 
unlefs we had made a very wide detour, and taken the 
road to San Jago de Compoftella.: — : — ^But his Britan- 
nic majefty fixed that route^ by ordering that a fliip 
(the Portland man of war^ captain Richard Hughes 

commander) 
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commander) (hould fail direfUy for Liltx>n, and bring 

home die Englilh ambaflador and his rctmuc. . 

The conful having gohe the day bcfbrfc, in order to 
prepare the way tor the ambaflador, procure him the 
beft accommodarions, and to give notice of his com- 
ing ; his excellehcjr fct out on the 1 7th of Dccemberi 
without taking leave of the court of Spain. 

As the whole nation wete averfe to a war with Eng- 
land, the Spaniards beheld the ambaflador's departure 
with the utmoft regret •, it being their opinion, as wef 1 
as the conftant maxim of Patinho, Can todo el munio 
gutrra^ y pax con Tnglaterra^ " War with all the 
** world, but peace with England." Some faid, Es 
per neuftros pcccaos :, and others, Es uno golpe poKtico^ 
that is, '' It is for our finsj" and, " It is apolitical 
*' ftroke •," that is to fay, the court's doing, not a 
national war. 

Though the ambaflador returned, without taking 
leave of the court, yet he received, on his departure^ 
all the honours and civilities which were due to his 
rank and charafter. General Wall fent orders to all 
the governors, and commandants of every city or town 
the ambaflador was to pafs through, that they (hould 
Ihew him all the accuftomcd honours and relpeiEls due 
to the ambaflador of Great Britain. — Accordingly, at 
every place, the governor waited on his excellency, 
at his arrival, with a polite Spanifli conripliment ; the 
foldiers were drawn up under arms, the drums beait- 
ing, colours flying, and the cannon oii the ramparts 
fired at his departure. 

We were to travel fixty-thrce leagues before wc 
could get out of Spain, and pals the Guadiana at Ba- 
diaqos, which is the laft frontier city toward Portugal; 
and then we had 29 leagues remainiDg to AldeaGal- 
lega, a little village on the fouth fide of tfie Tagus, 
where v/e^^wTrc to pals that river to coriie at Lifbon* 
We were to pafs two thirds of this way in an ene- 
my's country, and the rem under in a dreary, barren, 

rocky 
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"irocky foil, fomcWhit, indeed^ more fertile than Spain, 
but very little better in its accbnimodations. Befide 
this, the feafon of the year, which is ever unfavour- 
able to travellers, was moft particularly fo to us ^t 
this junfture, as it rained almoft that whole fort- 
night without intermiffion -, infomuch, that fome of 
the rivers were fo increafed, as to prevent a paflTage: 
thi^ happened to thofe who conducted the baggage - 
waggons, which were retarded fome days by the 
fioods.— *Add to thiSi the rigour of the feafon, and the 
cold, the ftormy winds to be naturally expefted in 
that part of the year 5 and, at thofe feafons, the reffi- 
lefs toflings of the bay bf Bifcay. All which circum- 
ftarices frequently put itie in mind of thofe remarkable- 
words of fcripture, And fray that your flight he not in 
the winter. 

The firft place Worth notice in this route, is the 
town of Talavera de la Reyna, in the kingdom of 
New Caftilej on the banks of the Tagus. It is the 
greateft manufacture of filver and gold filks, perhap^^ 
in the whole country. The late king Ferdinand pr6- 
tefted and encouraged it much •, but it is now fink- 
ing, as moft of the reft of their manufadtures are, 
under the uncommercial a{pe6t of the minifter Squi- 
lacci. There is likewife a curious manufa6hire of 
earthen ware. Its ancient ilame was Talabriga, It 
was called De la Reyna, becaufe it belonged to queen 
Mary, wife of Alonzo XIL 

There is one hill, of a long, windings and diffi- 
cult afcent, before you come to Jarayfejo ; it is dan- 
gerous in fome parts -, it employed us almoft a whole 
morning to furmount it •, and one baggage -waggon 
fell down fome part of the precipice, but was got up 
again entire* There is likewife a very dangerous 
pafs of a mountain, about two leagues before you 
come to Truxillo: your coadh muft here be drawn up 
by oxen, and fupported by men, otherWife it is im- 
pofTible to get it over the mountain. — —Truxillo is 
a city in the province of Eftremadura, ftanding on a 

Vol. V. E c hill, 
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hill, on the top whereof is a caftle,the couiitiy abeot 

it fruiiful. It was founded by Julius Csefar^ anU 

after him called Tunis Julia, hence oorruptly Tn»c- 

iUo. 

1 he next place of note is Merida, the capital city 
of the province of Eftremadura, built on the boiiks 
of the Guadiana, over which then is a moft nokJk 
bridge, the work of that great emperor, as well as 
builder, Trajan. There are here ftillto be feen many 
fine remains of Roman antiquity : in 'the market- 
place is a large column, built entirely of itifcrvption 
and fepulchral (tones, crowned on the top with^an 
antique ftatue ; the walls for the nioft part Roman; 
there are feme remains of an amphitheatre, aqmeduA, 
circus, &c. all Roman. It was* built by Auguftus, 
given by him to veteran troops, and called Emerica 
Auguila, whence corruptly Merida. 

Four leagues farther, on the bai^s of the £mie rt-^ 
ver, (lands Lobon, where there is a c^e. It was 
antiently called Lychon, in Greek, (ignifying a wol^ 
which its prefent Spanifh name does likewife. 

The lait city in Eftremadbra, on the frontiers of 
Portugal, isBadajoz, well fortified, has a fine bridge, 
a caftle, and was antiently called Pax Augufbi y 

whence its prefent name. Here we took our laft 

adieu of Spain *, and were not a little plea(Gd to find 
ourfclvcs on Porcuguele ground the next morning, at 
Elvas; where the amba(rador (btyed all day, though 
it was only three leaoucs to it, in order to forward a 
meflenger to England, and fend his difpatchcs to the 
honourable Mr. Hay, his Britannic majcfty*s miniftcr 
plenipotentiary at the court of Lidon. — Elvas is a 
city in the province of Alentejo in Portugal. Being 
the frontier to Spain, it is the bed: fortified place the 
Poruiguefe have : it is al(b a bi(hopric. There is a 
good cathedral, with a moft elegant chapter-room. 
The dean, ifrho was a very polite ecclefiaflic, was (b 
obliging as to (hew it us himfelf. 

Six 
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Six leagues farther, you jcomc to Eftrefl5K)p> ,:^n- 
other fptt^ed j)lace, ^boqt tjvo leagues fropi Vifta- 
Vizofai wiece is a.caftle on the hlJJ.-^The fitu^n- 
is beautiful, and the town has z clean, neat, pleaf- 
tng appearance ; it is remarkable for a fine ij^anufi^- 
iory of earthen .ware. •?— It is mod: meporabje for a 
yiftory obtained by the Portuguefe, under the cpgi- 
mand.Qf. count Schomberg, in xSS^^ oyer the, Chi- 
lians, ,^hofe gerieral was I>on John of ^uftria, in their 
laft iovaliori of that kingdom. — They fqund in tl^c 
prince's cafket, after the battle, very compleat lifts 
bf the- Sp^ifli army, artillery, ^nd otheir p^enfiye 
miinit .ons of war.-^The court of Lifbon, diverted ^t 
ihis incident, bad their fecret^ry of ft ate write, ^t the 
jbQttQm of one of thefe lifts, *' We certify, tJKictlje 
*' ibcive lift is very exaft, having found it after the 
^* defeat of Don John of Auftria, near Eftrcinnas, 
*^ 8itH Jviiie 1663/*— The diftance of time ;betYrQen 
the laft and the prefent invafion being only one ye^r 
Ihort of a cfentury. 

The next jpiict of note is Atroyqlos, ftanding gn 
an eminence, with a good fort to it^ ijc gives the titje 
of earj to the family of Uaftro. 
; The 3 i ft df December we arrived at Aldea Qal- 
legal Here oiir difpierfed parties united ag^in ^fflth 
the greateft joy, having the beautiful proipeft of that 
fine river th^ Tagus befpre us, which js no lefs %};\m 
twelve niiles broid at that places and which we vyere 
to pafs at fix b*clock the next morning, beqaufe of 
the tide. And here we were glad to reft from all oi|r 
fatigues; fdme of us having fufFered very much from 
the length and labour of the journey* 

We, arrived at Lift^on about eight o'clock the nejct 
morning; where the honourable Mr. Hay receive^ 
the ambafladof, and his retinue, and conduced. him 
to his owh houfe.'* 

Portugal was formerly called Lufitania ; but \^ 
boundaries were then diflferent frqm .thpfe it has at 
prefent* The name of Portugal is hy.fomc thought 

' E e a to 
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to arife from Portus Gallus, or Pdrtus Gallorum,. 
from the multitude of French which came to the* 
. city of Porto, on the river Douro, in order to affift 
the Chriftians againft the Moors. But the more ge- 
neral opinion is, that it is derived from a town on 
the river Douro, by the ancients called Cale 5 but 
by the modems changed to Gaya : oppofite to this 
place a new town, with a harbour, was built by the 
inhabitants, who gave it the name of Portucale, or 
the Port of Cale, which, by its prolperity, proved 
the origin of the prefent flourilhing city of Porto ; 
and the whole country from hence received the name 
of Portugal. 

This kingdom is bounded on the north by the 
Spanifti province of Galicia ; on the caft by the pro- 
vmccs of Leon, Eftremadura, and Andalulk; and 
on the fouth and weft by the Atlantic ocean : fo that.it 
is the moft wefterly part of the continent of Europe. 
It extends from 36*" 50' to 42^** 3' north latitude, 
and between 7** and 10^ weft longitude from Lon- 
don. Its length from Valenfa, the moft northern. 
town in it, to Sagres, the modJ fouthern, near Cape 
St. Vincent, is about 310 miles;, and its greateft 
breadth from Peniche, a feaport in Eftremadura, to 
Salvaterra, on the frontiers of Spainj is 112. 

The climate is much more temperate than in. Spain, 
though it is a little different in the fevcral provinces. 
The northern parts feel a kind of painful cold in win- 
ter, though this is chiefly owing to the rains which 
fall at that feafon ; and in the fouthern the fummcr 
heats arc very great. However, both winter and 
fummer are very fupportable ; for cooling fea-breezes, 
curing the latter, refrefti the country, and the feafon 
of fpring is extreamly delightful. 

1 hough the foil is very fruitful, agriculture is fo 
much negledled, that above half the country li^s 
wafte, and the inhabitants are fupplied with a great 
part of their corn by the Engli(h and Dutch, and 
have Indian corn from Africa. Portugal, however, 

abounds 
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^abqunds in excellent wine and oil;-, j:he gfeateft part 
of the latter is made in the province of Aleotejo, fot. 
the olive-trees thrive better here> near the fea, thaa 
up in the country. -Heire are alfo. abundance of. 
oranges, lemons;, j5gs, pomegranates, raifins, al- 
monds, chcfnuts, and other fruit. It produces great 
plenty 9f fine honey, and confcquently of wax. The 
bell honey found in the fields is almoft of a white 
colour, and of a moil agreeable flavour; and the. 
wood-honey is more agreeable to the tafl:e than in 
other countries. 

As Portugal has fome excellent pafhares, particu- 
larly in the country about Monteftrella and near Ou- 
rique, the grazing is in fome places very confider-. 
able, and there are feen ^an^ uncommon number of 
horned cattle and fheep ; but in moft places it is at 
fo low an ebb, that the greateft part of their oxen 
come from Spain. Their horfes are not large, but. 
very fleet; and .they have fine mules, which fell for 
a great price. The PoKtiiguefe breed more aflfes 
than horfes, the k'tter being clandeftinely imported 
from Spain, / 

From the mountains iflue fcveral flreams and fmall. 
rivers, which fertilize the vallies and fields, and ei- 
ther join the great rivers in their courfe, or difchargc 
themfelves feparately intp the fea : but all the great, 
rivers pf Portugal have their fources. in Spain. All 
thefe rivers abound in fifli ; and the three principal, 
namely the. Dourp,. the Tagus, and the Guadiana, di-- 
'.yide the kingdom into ;hree parts. ; 

iWith;refpe6tto the government of Portugal, the 
king is, ip many refpedts, an unlimited monarch;, 
but, on the impqfition of new taxes, the Settlement ■ 
of the fucceflipn, and, p ther important concerns, the 
confent of the . cqrtes, or ftates, which confift of the. 
clergy, the high nobility, and the commons, is ne- 
ceflary. The clergy are here reprefented by the arch-, 
bifliops and bifliops ; the high nobility are the dukes, 
,!parquifl^eis, counts, vifcqunts, and barons,; and the 

E e 3 rep^e- 
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fcprtfentatives ci the commons are chofen hf tl^ 
cities and towns. Among them are aHb reckoneiif 
the lower nobility, and the m^lfierihips of the orde^ 
of knighthood. This aflembly never meets but bf 
the king's proclamation-, and though the crown is 
hereditary, yet the confent of the feyeral ftates is ne-^ 
ccflkry to the fuccefTion of a brothers chfldrim. 'TItt 
crown too devolves to the female line ; but this right 
is forfeited, if they marry out of the kingdom^ * " ' * 

The higheft Office is the council tififatei' in which 
all the great affairs of the kinj^dom are tranfaded; 
with the dif^fat of all ecdefiaffical and temporal 
ofikes •, as the nomination of all archbifhops and bi> 
ihops, viccfOys, captain-genetab, governors of the 
provinces, with every thing relating to peace and war, 
embaflies, alliances, &c. * ; *' * 

For the inferior adminiftration of juftice, each of 
' the fix provinces of the kingdom have inferior courts! 

The king's revenue arifes firft, frqm the hereditary 
cftaies of the rOyal hbufc of Braganza, to whfcf«: bc^• 
long fifty villas. Secondly,' frofn the royal domains. 
Thirdly, from the cuftoms, of which thofc of Lilbon 
are the moft confiderable. ' Fourthly, from the taxes. 
Fifthly, from the excife, which is very high, and 
paid even by the clergy. Sixthly, from the mono- 
poly of Brazil fnuff, which, in 1 755, was farmed fot 
three millions of crufadoes. ' Seventhly, frqih the 
coinage. Eighthly, from the fale ' of indqlgcncies,^ 
which the Pope renews to the king every *thro& years 
by a fpecial bull. Ninthly, from the grand mafter-^ 
fhips of the order of knighthood, which tlie king 
holds in bis own hands. Tenthly, from the eccle- 
fiaftical tithes In foreign countries. Eleventhly, from 
the duty of the fifth part of all gold brought from 
Brazil, which annually amounts to three hundred 
thoufand pouhd$ fterling ; and laftly, from the farnt 
of the Brazil diambnds- 

The military forces, in time of peace, when com- 
pleat, arnount, according to Dr. Bufching, to no 

^- more 
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nyqufC than iK>urteen thpw&njd men ; an4 the fanae 
autbor obfcrves, that the Portuguefe nayy in 1754, 
confiftcd on^y of twclye Ikip^ of war, and thefe but 
weakly manned. 

The provinces of Portugal, beginning at the fouth- 
eaft, are thefoHowing: Eftrem^ura, Beira, Algarve; 
Alentejo, Eftremadura, Beir^ Trazo^ Montes, aad 
Entre Duro e Minho. 

The PortugveCe foreign dominions, which were 
fiarmerly extreamly confidcrabk, are now greatly di- 
miniflied,.— ^They at prefent poflefs, in the Atlantic 
Ocean, the Cape de Verd Iflaads^ St- Thame, &c. 
in Africa, fbrt Magazan ^n the coaft of Morocco, 
Cacbeo on the Negro coaft, fcveral forts in the king- 
dom of CongOi Loango,^ Angola, and Monomotapa \ 
^ fort in Moaoemugi ; ^hc town of Mofambique ia 
the kingdoin of that nan>e, and the town of Sofala, 
In Afia, the towns of Dip, Goa, Onor, Macao, &c. 
In America, Brazil, par^ of Guiana, and Paraguay. 

J^ipanuel de Farca, ^"^ Portuguefe writer, defcrib- 
ing his coyntrymen, fays, " The nobilitjr think them- 
felves gods, and require a; fort of adoration ; the gen- 
try a^ire to equal them 1 and the comnion people 
difdain to be thought infcriqr loeither.'* This pridq 
is the chara6t?riftic bcfth of thei Spaniards and Portu- 
guefe : and here the gr^i^dees ^d their ladies carry 
their haughty fpkit to liich an extravagant height, 
tjiat they itand upon the niceft pundilios with relped 
to rank and tides. The ladies of quality are (ervejd 
by their mai^ apd (laves on the knee ^ and indeed 
the women pf quality will fcarcely be fpojken to by 
a)esm people in any other pofturc : . a djegre^ of 
baughtine^ pradifed in no other Chri&ian f:ountry, 
and which they probably recaeiyed from the iVfoors. 
But this is far from being t)ie 'wotA part of their cha- 
rafter ; for ic is becoipe a proverb, thaf a Spaniard, 
^ript of all his good qualities, makes a perfeft Por- 
tuguefe* Indeed they arc generally characterized, as 

E ? 4 l^emg 
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being cruel, treacherous, malicious, and rcvengcfuj, 
both CO one another and to ftrangcrs -, crafty in thein 
dealings, and the meaner fort addiftcd to thieving. 
But to this general charafter, there are many noble 
exceptions. 

The Portugucfe gentlemen commonly wear black, 
ard thofe of the court frequently follow the French 
faihions. 

With refpect to their houfcs and furniture, they 
have ufualiy a great many rooms on a floor. The 
fl jors and ceilings are formed of a plain white plaifter, 
that looks like poliihed marble. They change their 
furniture and apartments according to the feafon of 
the year ; and upon the lower floors of their fummer 
apartments they ufually throw water every morning, 
which foon dries up, and leaves a refrefhing cool- 
ncfs. Upon thefe floors they fpread fine mats, and 
cover the walls with them chair-high •, above thefe 
are hung pictures and looking glafles, and all round 
the rooms of the ladies apartments, cufhions of filk 
or velvet are laid upon the mats, which they fit upon 
crofs-legged, as hath been already obferved with re- 
fpeft to the Spanilh ladies. Between thefe cufliion^ 
are fine tables and cabinets ; and, at certain diftances, 
vafes of filver, in which are orange or jeflamine-trees, 
and in their windows they have frames of* ftraw-work,; 
to keep out the fcorching beams of the fun. 

The houfcs of the nobility are crouded with do- 
mcftics ; but their wages are very low, they having 
only eight-pence or ten-pence per day to purchafe 
dice, cloaths, and every thing elfe; and a gentleman 
belonging to a grandee has only about fifteen crowns 
^ month, though he is obliged to drefs in velvet in 
winter, and filk in fummer. Indeed the fervants lay 
cut the greateft part of their falarics in cloaths, liv- 
ing upon onions, peafe, beans, and other pulfe. One 
reaibn of the Portuguefc nobility having fuch a num- 
ber of fervants, is a cuftom which prevails among 
them, of keeping all in. their pay who have ferve4 

theic 
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Ithirir anceftors ; ib that fome of the grandees have 
)foiir or five hundred of both fexes, the greateft p^rt 
of whom are meerly for Ihew, and feldom appear 
but on days of .cefefhony. 

The qiialiry, befide their ordinary fervant3, retain 
abundance of dwarfs of both kxts^ who are drefled 
as fine as poffible j they have alfo a number of flaves, 
who are Modrs, and are valued at four or five 
hundred crowns apiece. Over thefe they had for- 
nierly the power of life and death; but at prefent 
tKe government will not permit their killing them, 
Where two (laves marry, their children are flaves ; : 
but if a freeman marries a flave, the children are free. 

Thefe flaves are their beft fervants, for .the others 
will fometimes pride themfelves on having as good 
blood as their mailers. The very beggars rather de- 
mand than fupplicate an alms, alleging their being 
defcended from old Chriflians ; and if you give them 
no money, they muft be difmifled with a compli- 
ment, upon which they go away contented. 

The foocl of the Portuguefe i3 nearly the fame with, 
that of the Spaniards, and they are equally fober and . 
abftemious. The men mix water with their wine, 
and the women gerierally drink only water. It is 
cuftomary with the Portuguefe to betake themfelves 
to fleep about noon, on account of the heat, and to" 

tranfaa moft of their bufinefs in the mornine and 
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evening, or even at night. 

The method of travelling here is much the fame as' 
in Spain, except their having fewer coaches, and tra- 
velling more by water than the Spaniards, from their 
country lying along the fea-coafl:, and its being crof- 
fed by many great rivers that rife in Spain. The 
mule or the litter are generally ufed on a journey; 
their horfes, which are fprightly and well made, ferve 
indeed for fliortvifits, to prance at a procefllon, or 
before the windows of their miftrefles ; but the mules 
being ftronger and furer footed, are fitteft to climb 
their mountains ; but have only a flow pace. 
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Their language is a compound of the Spanilb, La- 
tin, MooriOi, and French. 

With rcfpcfi to the, religion of the Portugucfe, 
they are the moft bigotted P^pills ; but though the 
exercifc of the Jewilh religion be prohibited by the 
fundamental laws of the kingdom, yet all authors 
agree, that ^at numbers of focret Jews ftill remain 
among .the Portuguefe ; and thefe too among the no- 
bility, bilhops, prebends, monks, nuns, and the very 
inquifitors tnemfelves : and when uiiablc to conceal 
themfelves, efqape to England or Holland, and there 
openly profefs ludaifm. The inquifition, whigh was 
introduced by king John III. and has fince been fet 
up in all the Portuguefe dominions, except Brazil, is 
very active in detefiing them, and thofe they call he- 
retics •, and are no lets rigorous in puaifhing them. 
Imjpious, cruel, and inhuman, z» this tribunal is, yet 
its feftivals or folemn burnings, czSkd auio de fe^ or 
the a£t of faith, aflbrd the hi^heft delight to the in- 
fernal bigots, who, while their jfeUow-creatures arc 
burning m the flanries, cry aloud^ *^ Oh, what great 
goodncfs ! Praifcd be the holy oficc.^ king John IV. 
in fome mcafure, however, curtailed the power of the 
inquifition, commanding that all it$ fentences fhould 
be laid before the parliament, and ti^t the accufed 
fhould be allowed council for making their defence •, 
and enadted, that only blafphemy, Kxlomy, herefy, 
forcery, pagan cuftoms, and the cdnverfion of the 
Jews ihoukl come under their cognizance. '* 

The number of convents in Portugal is laid tq 
amount to nine hundred, and moft of them are very 
rich ; but the Jefuits, who in multitude and opulence 
furpaffed all the other orders, have lately \xxn ba- 
nilhed. 

With refped to the ecclefiaftics, thene is a pa- 
triarch of Lifbon, who muft always be a cardinal, 
and of the royal family. Next to him. are three arch- 
bifhops, who rank with marquifles ; and the firft of 
them the archbifhop of Brag^i^ who 1$ primate of the 

kiQ|;dom^ 
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kingdom, and Ibrd fpiritual and temporal ot his 
city and the neighbouring cotmtry. The brfhop? 
Iiold the rank of counts. Befide thofe in Europe, 
the Portuguefe haye archbifhoprics and bilhoprics int 
the othjtr three parts of the world. 
• 'With f efoed to the ftate of fcarning^ in Portugal^ 
it is at a^ low fan ebb as pofllHe. Indeed there arc 
univerfides jt Coinibra and Evorav At Lilhon is a 
Wyal academy for thePortuguefc hiftory ; at Santa- 
rene r^ an academy of hidory, antiquities, and lan- 
guages 5' and at Sip. Thomas an academy of fciences, 
on the fame footing as that of Pari^ : but while bi- 
gotry' continues here at its piefcnt enormous height, 
it is impoflible for fcience to flourifh. An Italian ca- 
puchin, in''i746, piiblithed a work in the Portu- 
gueife tongue, on the true ''method of ftudy, in four 
•volumes -quartoj' which he dedicated to the king of 
Portugal y an4 he there aflerts, that the fchools of this 
countfy arie places of retreat for thofe errors, which 
by Newton and De's Cartes, Were driven out of the 
bther pans of Europe : and according to him Gali- 
IsBO, Des'^ Cartes, Newton,* and Gaflendi, are con- 
lidered'in Portugal as atheifts and heretics, not to be 
mentioned but with fomc marks of execration. 

Thd Portugueie not only negled agriculture, but 
all arts and manufaftures, though the country has 
the 'firieft- materials;* the greateft part of thefe are 
difpofed of UhWrtJught to forefghers, and when worked 
up, are purchafed'again/ at ii high price. * The Por* 
tugucfe, indeed, make a little lirien, a variety of ftraw- 
work, and candy feveral kinds of fruit, 'particularly 
oranges. They have likewife fome coarfc filk, and 
woollen manufactures ; but thefe art trifling articles 
that fupport only a very fmall part of the nation. 

The Portuguefe, however, carry on a very exten- 
iive trade ; but from this they rc^ little profit, be- 
ing obliged to vend, not only ' their own produce, 
but all the merchandize and riches brought from their 
fettlements in other parts of the globe, an4 efpccially 
** ' * - • frp^ 
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from America, to the Europeans, particularly the 
Englilh, in exchanj^e for corn and manufactiired 
goods of all kinds, with which they fupply both Por- 
tugal and its poifciTions abroad. The chief commo- 
dities of the Porcuguefe con fill of imports from their 
own colonies, particularly from Brazil, as tobacco, 
cacao-nuts, fugars, fpices, drugs, ivory, ebony, brn- 
2il-wood, hidtjs, gold, pearls, diamonds, and Gt[>. 
valuable gen:s. 

All fums of money arc reckoned in Porti.:i. ' 
reis and crufadces, which are notTcal, but c.:I • 
ginary coins. The gold coins of Portugal .i 
double moedas, of one pound feyen fliiiii::; 
the quarter of which is called a millrei^ < 
fand reis, and has therefore the numb'. * 
fand marked upon it: and the John- 
pound twelve Ihillings, which are 1' 
halfs, quarters, eighths, and-fixteen' 
coins are the vintain of twenty reis ; 
of fifty ; and the whole teefton of . 

" The city of Lifbon, fays M 
old Rome, on feveral little hi' 
views from the water that cr. 
as you approach nearer to \' 
havock of that dreadful 
touch every beholder v/v 
ter landing, we pafil'd 
mile in length, whcr. 
each fide, and lav h- 
ruin, into whicli 
fhocks. Not i !' 
greateft part o! 
ing; fo far i': . 
fourth pari. '• : 
in one pai'." ■ 
defbbtxC)/-; •• 
buildii- - 
part:, i 
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^ - a^ - , -. and hang now only becaufe 
m -wesD^iaaamst .,£ ^^ key-ftone was catched 

ir.gain. 

?:gant building, and judicioufty 

?: excel in the mute pantomime ; 

^cjlro Mfchola incomparably well -, 

-rrmcnt, charaftcr, conncftion with 

f^ carried on the general defigo. 

.,.- y^^^ ry and machines of our theatres are 

putrtater^^j. pantomime farces .feem to have 

■' "ining. Nor do I much wonder at it \ 




''**^ ^ ^ whols certainly the greatefl: aftor that 



2™?"^/=: and Nature, to have any relifli for thefe 

:| ^" ""^ ^"iries, and therefore cannot ftoop to give 

jT"? *^his attention to them. 

'^ ilv Greets of Lifton are cleaner than thofe of Ma* 
^*""'-b-jt difagrceable, from the continual afcents 
*— ^cfcents you are obliged to make. Mod of the 
™ ?cs have the jaloufie, or lattice. The women, 
'^[rngh more beautiful, are not fo much feen in pub- 
^r as the SpaniQi, and their head-drefs is much pret- 
^^. There are few fires in chimnies in the rooms 
Lilbons the want of them is fupplied by weadng; 
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panic and diiinay, faw waM aid poverty ftare them 
in the face. 

The calamities of Portugal in general, and thofc 
^{ the city of LUbon in particular, within the fpace 
*f"fo -few years, cannot, 1 think, be paralleled in ail 

hidory. -An earchquake, a fire, a funine, an ai- 

iafiination-plot againft cheir prince, execucions upon 
cxecuiians, the fcaffolds and wheels for torture Peek- 
ing with the nobleft blood 1 imprifonment after ira- 
jjrilbncoemi of the greateft and moft diftinauifhed 
j)erfon£^Si the expulfion of a chief order of eccJc- 
Jiaftics 1 the iiivafion of their kingdom by a power- 
Sixl, ftroflger, and exafperated nation; the numerous 
■troops of the enemy laying wafte their territory, 
-bringing fire and fword with them, and rolling, .like 
diftant thunder, toward the gates of their capital; 
«heir prince ready almoft to fave himfelf by flight-— 
The Spanifh miniftry had already decreed the doom 
*f Portugal, and nothing was to be heard at the Ef- 
' icurial, but deienda eft Carthago. Cardiaginiany per- 
I Jiaps, or Jewilh ftory, may pofllbly afford a fcene 
i fomething like thisi but, for the ftiortnefs of the 
j jjericd, not fo big with events, though in their final 
I tdeflruJtion fuperior. From that, indeed, under the 
r -^and of Providence, the national humanity and ge- 
I •fleroficy of Great Britain has preferved the Portuguefc: 
r iBnd it remains now to be feen, in future treaties, hov 
lethal people will exprefs their gratitude. 

- Thofe who are able to ftarch deeper into human 

f ,»fFairs, may a0jgn the caufes of fuch a wonderful 

I ichain of events ; for my own part, I cannot afcribe all 

I (diis to fo finguhr a caiife as that which a Spaniard 

, ihath done, in a famous pamphlet, printed lately at 

Madrid, and which the baron de Waflirnaer fent mc 

this fummer. It is intitled, A Spanijh Prophecy, and 

endeavours to Ihew, that all thefe calamities have 

befallen the Portuguefe, folely becaufe of their con- 

ne-5t!on with the heretic Englifli. The great ruler 

and 
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ftnd 'governor of nbe world uodoubtodijr a&s by i^ni- 
verfaflaws, pcganttag the whole fy^m, and cai^nQt, 
wkhoac biafpMmy^ be confidered. in the Ught of a 
partizaiu . The reft of the pamphlet tends to ihci«, 
^lut ihis catholic mi^efty earned his arms into Por^cu* 
gal, iblely to give chem liberty, and fet them freo 
from £nglifii tyranny. 

Some of the ohurches, the arfenal, the theatre, 
and above all, the aqueduA at Xitfbon, defer ve. the 
•attention X}{ every traveller.; the center arch, for its 
height, being one of the nohleil, iperhaps, in Eu- 
rope. One thing is remaiicable, that during the 
earthquake this building ftood the attack, though it 
received fo miich fhock, as that many of the key- 
ftones fell feveral inches, and hang now only becaufe 
a fmall part of the bafe of the key-ftone was catched 
by the center's clofing agmn. 

The theatre is an elegant building, and judiciou% 
diipctfed; their aftors excel in the. mute pantomime; 
they played the flf/^^r^Jky^i?^^ incomparably well; 
the fcenes had fentiment, charader, connexion with 
one another, and carried on the general defigo. 
Though the fcenery and machines of our theatres are 
admii^le, yet our pantomime farces .feem to have 
little or no meaning. Nor do I much wonder at it ; 
Mr. Garrick, who is certainly the gnsateft ador that 
ever trod the ftage, muft be too warm.an admirer of 
Shakefpeare and Nature, to have any reliih for thefe 
extravagancies, and therefore cannot ftoop to give 
much of his attsention to them. 

The ftreets of Lifbon are cleaner than thofe of Ma* 
drki, but -difagreeaWe, from the continual afoents 
and defcents you are obliged to make. Moft of the 
houfes have the jaloufie, or lattice. The women, 
though more beautiful, are not fo much feen in pub- 
lic as the SpaniQi, and their head-drels ismuckf pret- 
tier. There are few fires in chimnies in the rooms 
at Liibon ; the want of them is fupplied by wear ins; 
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a 4oa)t conftahdy; in the hdufc, ..or perhaps "by^a bra-' 
zier I thought thic, cold is. fometitpcs. very pier cihg. ' 
The view of the Tagiis, from thofe windows" of* 
thetowQ whicK command it, is remarkably pleatmg: 
the beaorcods, or fmall boats, which .&il with any 
wind or tide, and are. continually palling $ the ^ef 
crouded with fliipping of all nations ; tJhc coming 
in of a Bahia or Brafil. fleet ; the opehing pf " the 
river toward the bar, with the caftle of Belciri .on 
the right, the. king's, palace, and the ca{Ue of St. 
"Julian's on the Jcfc, all. together form a fine and 
agreeable, view*.. The paflage of the b^r is fometunes 
very daagerous, either in.conjing.in 6t gpiog'out!o^ 
the i^iv^f) b^* the bank of ^nd which is throifhl iip 
by the winds and fca. We pafled It, hdwevtr^ .with 
no difllculty,! .on the 1.9th of January,, landed at Fal- 
mouth oj\ the 28th« and arrived at London the ^th 
of'Febru9ry,.i762>'! . . . :. 

* The trade of this place,: aqd the navigation to aild 
fromvit, i^ fo. very xonfidera»ble, that the cuftorh- 
houfe which lies .on the.Tagus, is the principal fourbe 
of the king's European revenues; and tnis is the' 
grand magazine of all the goods which the Portu- 
guefe fetch from their foreign colonies. The har- 
bour is very large, deep, fecure, and convenient ; 
and has two entrances, that on the north, called the 
Corredor, lies between the faad-bank, the rock of 
Cachopos, and fort St. Julian : the fouthern entrance, 
which is much broader and .very convenient, is be- 
tween Cachopos and the fort of St. Laurence. The 
city is walled round, having feventy-fcven towers on 
the walls, and thirty-fix gates. It has fo encreafed 
by degrees, particularly toward the wefl, that the old 
walls now divide the two dioccfes. In the center of 
the city, on one of the hills, {lands a citadel that com- 
mand^ the whole place, and has caverns in it, in 
which four regiments of foot are conftantly quar- 
tered. Clofe by the fea, at the diftance of about ten 
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tniles frorn the city, both the entrances to the har- 
bour are defended by two forts ; that on the north 
ftanJs on a rock in the fea, and is called St. Julian ^ 
the other to/ the fouth is built on piles, on a fand- 
bank, and Is namt-d St. Laurence, but is more com- 
monly ctifcd Bogio. Two Portuguefe miles from 
Sr. Julian, and one from Lifbon, Hands the fort of 
Bclem, which commands the entrance into the city, 
where the maftcrs of all fliips coming up the Tagus 
muft bring to. ind give an account of themfclves ; 
and diredly oppofite to it, on the fouth fide, is the 
fort of St Scbaftian, commonly called the Old Fort, 
which (lands on the angle of a mountain, along 
which, a little way on the other fide of the city, the 
paflage is defended firom the beginning of the har* 
bonr by a chain of twelve forts. 

If a view of Lilbon is taken from the river, or ' 
from the oppofite fhore^ it affords an admirable "proP- * 
peft •, for the city being built in the form of a crct- 
cent, and the palace, churches, convents, and other 
buildings rifing gradually from the river, one abov^ 
another, we command the whole city at one profpe^ 
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AN 

ACCOUNT 

Of the E M P I R E of 

R U S S I A: 

• ■ 

CoUedcd from the Observations of 
Mr. Hanwayj and other Writers. 

Tyi E Ruffian empire is of an amazing extent : 
toward the north and eaft it is bounded by the 
main ocean, and toward the weft and (buth its limits 
are Tetded by treaties, concluded with feveral far dif- 
tant powers : with the Swedes, the Poles, the Turks,, 
the Perfians, and with the Chinefe ; by whofe domi- 
nions this immenfe empire is bounded. Voltair* 
julUy obierves, that " it is of greater extent than 
all the reft of Europe^ or than the Roman empire in 
the zenith of its power, or the empire of Darius fub- 
dued by A lexandcr : for it contains more than eleven 
hundred thoufand fquare leagues. - Neither the Ro- 
man empire, nor that of the Macedonian conqueror, 
comprized more than five hundred and fifty thou- 
fand each ; and there is. not a kingdom in Europe 
the twelfth part fo extenfive as the Roman empire. 
In length, from the Ifle of Dago as far as its moft 
caftern limits, it contains very near a hundred and 
feventy degrees -, fo that when it is noon-day in the 
weft, It is very near mid-night in the eaftern^part t>t 
this einpire. In breadth it ftretches from fouth to 

north 
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piot^ three thoufandwcrfts, which makeii^ight hun- 
dred leagues,'* 

As this empire confifts of a great number of pro^ 
vinces, many of which are very extenfive, both the . 
foil and temperature of the air muft be extremely 
various in different parts. In thofe which lie beyond 
60° ot latitude, there are few places where corn will 
grow to maturity ; and in the northern parts of the 
empire, which reach beyond 70**, no garden-fruits arc ' 
produced, .except in the country abo«t Archaiigcl v 
where many buflies and flirubs grow fpontaneoufly, ' 
and yield feveral fores of berries : horned cattle are : 
alfo bred, and there are plenty of wild b^fts and 
fowls, and feveral forts of fifh in the neighbourhood : 
of that city. , In the provinces iituatcd incite middle 
of the empire, the foil produces mofi kind of trees 
^nd garden-fruits, corn, honey^, &c. i.fl^ey Jno*ttke- 
wife well-ftocked . with hornfed cattle; the wqpdsJ 
abound with game ;. the , rivers are ^navigable, and. 
full of the bcil forts, of fifli. In tlve.ifeuthern pix)- 
vinces the cHoiate is hot;, and though in feme. parts- 
there are .many barren vyaftes, yet in- others the land- 
is covered with verdure andflowers* ■ Tobacco, wine» 
and fili^ flpight be there produced, as the two firit* 
are at Aftrlcan and: the. Ukraine-, and ,they> are well 
wa^tercdwitn/i vers, which afford plentyoffiftx^ nor' 
are they deftitute of game. in proportion to the exteAe 
and number of the woods, , , . . :. .,*,:/. 

. IP the middle, and .more particularly in. the north- 
c^n parts of the empire, the cold is very fcvere^^ and 
the days extremely fhort in winter; but the fumnMtrfc 
4re warm and delightful, and even in the^fliorteft 
nights :the twilight is very luminous. At the winter 
folftice, when the day is at the fliorteft^ the fun rifes 
at Archangel at twenty rfoyr minutes after ten in thd 
mornings and fets at thi^r^y-fix minutes after one. 
At Peteriburgh the fun- rifes at fifteen;, minutes after 
nine, and fets at forty-five minutes after two : but 
at Aftracan the fun rifes at forty-eight miniutes after 
, . F f 2 feven. 
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feven, and fcts ac twelve minutes after four. At the 
fumrncr folftice, when the day is at the greateft length, 
this order is reveifcd, and the fun rifes at Aftracan 
at twelve minutes after four, and fees at about forty 
minutes after feven ■, and at Archangel rifcs at thirty- 
fix minutes after one, and fets at twenty-four minutes 
after ten. 

It is a common obfervation, that the caftcrn coun- 
tries are much colder in winter, and hotter in fum- 
mer, than the wcftern that lie in the fame latitude: 
this is particularly true with refpeft to RulUa; for 
the river Neva, at Fcterihurgh, is in fome years co- 
[ vcred with ice fo early as tlie 24th of Odoberi and 
io other years, when lateft, about the 2jd of No- 
vember; but it generally thaws by the 26th of Aprils 
old ftyle. 

The reader cannot fail of being pleafed with feeing 
the progrefs of the feaibns at l^eteriburgh, which ia 
fituatedin^9° of latitude; as given by Mr. Hanway. 
February generally brings with it a bright fun and 
a clear fky ; every object kems to glitter with gems, 
itfid the nerves become braced by the cold. There, 
is then no Imall amulement in riding in fledges upon 
the fnow, to thole who, from the length of the win- 
tlpr, have forgot the much fuperior plealure which 
nature preit^ts wlien cloathed in all her verdure. 
Itlarch is frequentiy attended with fhowers, which, 
with the heat of the fun, penetrate the ice : this i» 
generally three quarters, of a yard thick on the Neva,, 
and in fome great rivers to the north-eaft much 
thicker. This renders it hke an honeycomb, and 
about the end of that month it ufually breaks up. 
Tire month of April is frequendy very warm j fum- 
pier teems to precede the fpring ; for it is fometimci 
the ift of June before any conliderable verdure ap- 
pears, and then the intenfc heat brings ic on fo-fail, 
that the eye can difcover its progreis from day to- 
day. Till the middle of July it feems to be one co«- 
tinutd day, the fun not entirely difappearing above 
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tWD hours in the twenty-four. September generally . 
■brings rain and froft -, ihc (evcrity of both is increafrvV'/ 
inOftober-, and in November the Neva is always;' 
frozen. Then comes on the fealbn for the eafy and - 
fpeedy conveyance on the fnow, which bi-ings frefti ■ 
provifions to market, a thoufand Englifli miles by ' 
land J when the beef of Arclvangel is often eaten at 
Peterfburgh. In December and January the cold is^- 
fo very intenfe, that the poor who are overtaken by 
liquor, or cxpofed to the air in open places, are fre-- 
qiiently frozen to death. But tlx abundance of bircf( ■ 
and alders with which the Ruffians are fupplied, an(^- 
the commodioufnefs of their ftove.s, enable them to' 
introduce any degree of heat into their hnuits. 

Not one-temh of the Ruffian eoipirt; is fuffiiziently 
peopled, and not a tenth part of it properjy cultiJ' 
vated : for, notwithftanding its prodigious extent,' 
the number of inhabitants who pay the poll-tax, is 
computed only at five millions ore hundred thoufandV 
and the reft, including the females, amount to about 
ten millions, exclufive of the inhabitants of the con- 
quered provinces. 

The principal rivers of RuIIia are as follow: the 
Wolga, in Latin Feign, which has its fource in 
the forcft of Wolconiki, and is one of tlic largeft ri- 
vers in the world -, for it runs a courfe of above two 
thoufand miles before it fulls mto the Cafpian fea. 
Its banks are generally fertile, and though not fuf- 
ficiently cultivated, on account of the frequent in- 
curfions of the Tartars; yet the- foil nattii-ally pro- 
duces all kinds of efculent herbs, and in particular 
afparagus, of a very extraordinary fize and goodnefs. 
It receives feveral cnnfiderable rivers, atiiong which 
are the Occa and Cama, and difcharges itfelf through 
feveral mouths into the Cafpian fe.i, by which means 
it forms many illands. The Don, the T^.nais of the 
ancients, called Tuna or Duna by the T.iiTirj, which 
has its fource not far from Tula in the Iwano Ofiero, 
or St. John's Lake. Ic firft runs from north to i'ouch, 
F f 3 ' and 
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and after its conflux with the Sofna, direfls its courfc 
from weft to eaft, and in feveral large windings, 
a<yain runs from north to fouth ; but at length di- 
viding into three channels, falls into the fea of Afbph. 
The Don, in its courfe, approaches fo near the Wol- 
ga, that in one place the dillancc between them is 
but one hundred and forty werfts, or about eighty 
Englifli miles. The Dwina is a very large river; the 
n^me fi^nifies Doub!e» it being formed by the con- 
flux ot the Sukona and the Yug. This river divides 
itt'elf into two brandies or channels near Archangel, 
from whence it runs into the White Sea. 

The Nieper, the ancient Boryfi:henes, arifes from 
amorafs in the foreftof Wolconfki, about 120 miles; 
above Smoler'.flci, and forms feveral windings through 
Lithuiinia, l.ittic Ruflia, the country of the Zaporo. 
Coflacs and a traft inhabited by the Nagaian Tar- 
tars ; and after forming a marfliy lake of fixty werfts 
in length, and in many places two, four, or even 
ten wcrlts in breadth, difchnrgcs iticlf into the Black 
Sea- The banks en this river are on both fides ge- 
nerally high, and the foil excellent -, but in fummer 
the water is not very wholeiome. The Nieper has 
no lefs than thirteen wartr falls within the fjpace of 
fixty werih ; yet in fpring during th? land-floods; 
empty veflcls may be hauled over them'. There iJ 
but one. bridge over this river, and that is a floating 
one, at Kicw, one thouf. nd fix hundred thirty-eight 
paces in length. 1 his bridge is uken aw^y. about 
the end of September, to give the flakes of ice a 
free pafliige down the river, and is^ again put togethei' 
in fpring. There are to be feen en this river a great 
number of mills ereftcd in boats. 

The lake of Ladoga, fituaited between the gulph 
of Finlp.nd and the lake of Onega, is efl:eemcd the 
largeft lake in Europe, and is fuppofed to exceed any 
other for its plenty of fifh, among which are alfo 
feals. It is 15c miles in length, and 90 in breadth. 
This lake is full of quick-fands, which being moved 
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From pkce to place, by the frequent ftorms to whicli 
it is fubjeft, cauie feveral (helves alon^ its courlei 
which often prove fatal to the flat-botcomed vcflels 
of the Ruffians. This induced Peter tlic Great to 
caufe a canal, near feventy Englifh miles in lengthy 
feventy feet in breadth, and ten or eleven deep, to 
be cut at a vaft expence from the fouth-weft ejctrc- 
mity of this lake to the fca. This great work was' 
begun in the year 171 8, and though vigoroufly pro- 
fecuted, was not compleated till the year 1732, in 
the reign of the emprefs Anne. This canal hai 
twenty-five fluices upon it, and feveral rivers ruri 
into it. At the diftance of every werft along its 
banks, is a pillar marked with the number of werfts ; 
and it is the conftant employment of a regiment of 
foldiers to keep the canal in repair! 

The moft fertile part of Ruffia is near the frontiers 
of Poland, where the inhabitants are able to fupply 
their neighbours with corn. The northern parts are 
not only extreamly cold, but marfhy, and over-ruA 
■with forefts, chiefly inhabited by wild beads. Be- 
fide domeftic animals, there are in Ruflla wild beeves, 
rein-deer, martens, white and black foxes, ermines, 
and fables, whofe Ikins make the beft furs in the 
world ; as alfo hyenas or gluttons, bears iind wolves. 
Before the time of Peter the Great, the Ruffians 
were little better than favages; but that wife prince^, 
by incredible application, and a proper mixture of 
feverity and mildneis, wrought fo happy a change 
in their manners, as in a great meafure iets them oh 
a level with the Other civilized nations of pAirope. 
■ The Ruffians arc, for the moft part, of the middlfc 
ftature, though many of them are tall and comely. 
The common people are fond of their ancient cuf- 
tr^ms ; and though the enajority of them have been 
giMdually brought to fubmit to modern improve- 
ments, many chufe to fuffer great inconveniences, 
and to pay additional taxes, rather than cut off theVr 
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beards, and conform to fomc regulations with refpeft 
to religion. 

The Ruffian women are extremely fond of paint, 
and confider a ruddy complexion as the very eflence 
of beauty ; fo that in the Ruflian ]anguage» red and 
beautiful are fynonimous terms. Even the poorer 
fort among the women, in order to mend their com- 
plexion, will beg money to buy paint. By this 
means they daub themfelves fo much, as to conceal 
the graces which nature may be prefumed to have 
beftowed on them : for they generally profefs that 
if they had fufiicient plumpneis, they can procure 
thci/ifelves beauty. The drefs of the common people 
in RuiTia is mean -, they are cloathcd with long coats, 
made of drefled (heep-fkins, with the wool toward 
their bodies ; their legs and feet are (waddled wirit a 
coarfe cloth,' fecured by a cord of reeds, and their 
fandils are of the fame materials ; their caps arc lined 
with fur, and cover the ears and neck, as well as 
the head : they wear iaflies round their waifts, and 
double gloves, one of woollen, and the other of lior 
ther, which take in the hand without any diftiiidion, 
except the thumb, and thefe are an efientiai part of 
their clothing. However, people of any rank gene- 
rally drcfs as we do in Engbuid, except wearing a 
full gi-eat'Coat lined with fur, with a deep quilted 
or fur- lined cap, when they go abroad. The wo- 
men of the lower claTs, befide their petticoats, wear 
jheep-fkins like the men ; but thofe who move ij|i a 
higher foherc, wear flowered filk^-cloaki, lined wit(;i 
furs. Verfons of both fexes hang on their breaft a 
crofs, which is put on when they are baptized, and 
this they never jay afidc as long as they live. The 
croiTes of the peafants are of lead ^ but thofe worn 
by pepfons of wealth, arc of gold or filvcr. The 
Rufllans feldom fail of bathing twice a week ; for 
which purpofe, almoft every houic-keeper is provided 
with a bath ; and he that has none of his own, goes 
to tbof? that are public. It is remarkable, that they 
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often fally out naked from tlie warnr buth^ cunidxiiot: 
in the cold, roll thcmfclvcs in .the fnow>. ^nd .JChfiB 
.plunge again into the . waroa water v and this viciflf- 
tude x)f heat and co]d t|^ey confider as .beu3|ej6u:hU tp 
the conltitution, by rendering them hardy and robuili. 

The moft ufyat method of building, both in the 
towns and country villages, is to lay one beam of 
wood upon anotner, and faflening them at the four 
corners, fill up the crevices between the beams with 
mofs. The houfe is afterward covered withihingles, 
and hole^are made in thje timber for doors and wio^ 
dow3. A brkk &avt or large oven is commonly 
inade in the houfes of the peafants, and takes up a 
fourth part of the area : this is flat at the top, and 
boarded ; upon it;« and on a kind of fbelves round the 
room, the whole family fleep without beds. 

Then- furniture confifts of three benches, an ob- 
.)ong table, and the pifture of a faint or two. Inftead 
of candles or lamps, the Rui&an peafania ufuaily bum 
long fplinters of deal. The apartments are as black 
as io many chimnies ; for the fire-hearth being within 
the jix)ve above-mentioned, which has no other v^nt 
for the fipoke but into the room, the walls are co- 
^vercd with foot, It: is no iboner dark, than the 
boufea fwarm with a fpecies of infeds, caUed tarakans, 
which ore a kind of goat-<^ha£fers. The beit method 
of keeping them out is burning a light in th^ room 
liH br«ak of day, 

• The inlatiable eagemefs ^f the common people 
after ^irituous lk)Uor6,- and other ftrong drinks elpc- 
dally in the carnival time, is in a great meafure ow- 
ing to the feverity of the winter, the rigorous fafts 
they obferve, and the (lender diet they live upon 
throughout the year. Their food chiefly coqiiils. of 
turnips^ cabbage, peafe^ l^rge cuc\imbers« . onions^ 
and coarfe iU-tafled fiih. Their drink is quas, a kind 
of fmall mead; and even among the gentry, brandy 
always makes a part j^f every repad. Among the 
}ower clafi,' it;^ is generally the m^n who give tbemr 
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fflves lip to thcfc cxccflfcs^ though it is not uncom- 
mon to I'ec at Pctcriburgh a drunken woman ftaggcr- 
ing along the ftrects. Some authors indeed fay, that 
drunkennefs is fo faf from being confidered as a 
crime, that they make it part of their religion, and 
that they do not think they have kept a holiday as 
they ought, if thry are not drunk before night. 
Mr. Perry affirms, that if you pafs through Mofcow 
on a holiday, you will fee both priefts and people 
lie drunk upon the ground ; and if you go to help 
one of them up, he will tell you, by way of ex- 
cufe, " It is a holiday." He adds, that their ladiei 
of quality are fo little afhamed of drinking to excefsf, 
that they will frankly acknowlege their haying been 
very drunk, and return thanks for the favour to their 
friends who made them fo. 

Not only the common people, but the whole na- 
tion, are much more ufed to filh than flefli •, for their 
fafts take up near two-thirds of the year, during which 
they arc abfolutely prohibited by their religion to 
tafte of animal food ; which is obferved with the ui;. 
mod ftrictncfs. 

A perfon may travel cheap, and with great expt-* 
dirion in Ruffia, both in fummer and winter: tht> 
poft- roads leading to the chief towns are very exaftly 
mejfured, with the werfts marked, and the poft-ftages 
fixed at proper diftances ; for throughout the whole 
empire, and even in Siberia, a pillar, infcribed with 
the number of werfts, is erefted at the end of each. 
The expence of travelling in this manner, is' fo eafy, 
that betv/een Riga and Peterfburgh, the hire of a 
poft-horfe for every werft is no more than two co- 
peik.i md a half, which is one penny three farthings 
fterling; between Novogrod and Peterfburgh only 
one copeik -, and between Novogi'od and Mofcow 
but half a copeik. * Nothing can be more accommo- 
dated to eafe and difpatch man travelling in, fledges 
during the winter, when the earth is covered deep 
I . Yithfnow, and impaflable for wheel- carriages : for 
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in the journey Mr. Hanway.irriade in that feafon Troin 
Mofcowto Peterfhur^h, he flept in his fledge, witlii 
out waking, while he advanced too werfts, or 6$ 
Englifli miles. The whole road between thofe .tW<i 
cities was marked out in the fnow by j'oung fir-trees 
planted on both fides, at the diftance m twenty,- 
yards, which, at a moderate computation, amount 
to 128,480 trees. At certain diftanccs were alfa 
great piles of wood, to be fct on fire, in order to 
give light to the emprefs and her coiirr, if they paf- 
led by in the night. On thefe occafions her imperial- 
majefty is dniv^^n in a kind of houfe that contains her 
bed, a table, and other conveniencies, where four 
perfons may take a rep^ft. This wooden ftrufture, 
which has a floping roof, and fmall windows to keep 
out the cold, is tixed on a. fledge, and drawn bf 
twenty-four poft-horfes; and if any of them fail on 
the road, pthers arc ready to fupply their places* 
Our author obferves, that the late emprefs was genc» 
rally no more than three days and nights on the way^ 
notwithftanding her havingr feveral fmall palaces at 
which (he fomccimc3 (topped to refrefli herfelf, though 
the diftance is 488 Englifh miles. Peter the Great 
5fice niade the journey in forty-fix hours, but did not 
travel in the fame carriage, Mr. Bufching obfeiyes, 
that it is not uncommon to go it with poft-horfes iii 
feventy-two hours ; and that a commodibus fledge, 
drawn by a pair of poft-horfes for that journey, may 
be hired for fourteen or fifteen rubles. 
; The Ruffian language derives its origin from the 
Sclavoniari, but at prefent it is very different firom it; 
and, with regard to religious fubje6ls, is enriched 
with a great number of Greek words. The alphabet 
fronfifts of forty-two letters, moft of them Greek cha- 
raftcrs, as they were written in the ninth century : 
but as the latter did not exprefs every particular 
found in the Sclavonian language, rerourfe was had 
to feveral Hebrew letters, and to the invention of 
ibme arbitrary figns. In the different parts of the 
ijUifljan empire various dialeds are ufed, as the Muf- 
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covite, die Novogrodiao, the Ukrainian, and that 
of Archangel. 

The Kufiians profefs the religion of the Greek 
'church, which was 6rft embraced by the great du- 
chcfs Ogia, fovereign of Ruflia, in the 955th year 
■fter the birch of Chrift. The external part of their 
Religion confifts in ihe number and fevericy of their 
fcfts. in which ihcy far exceed the Komifii church. 
Tlieir ufual weekly fails are on Wednefdays and Fri- 
days. In lent, they neither tat llefli, milk, e^s, 
nor butter; but confine themfelvcs to vegetables, 
bread, and fi(h fried in oil. 

The RufTians are great enemies to ihc worftiip of 
graven images, and yet are fo abfurdly inconfiftent, 
that, in their private devotions, they kneel before a 
pifture of our Saviour, the Virgin Mary, St. Ni- 
cholas, or fome other faint, which is an indifpenfible 
piece of furniture in their tlofet. To this they bow 
fe\'cral times, making the (ign of the crofs with their 
riiumb, fore-finger, and ihird-finger, on the breaft, 
forehead, and flioulders 1 at the fame time repeating, 
in a low voice, the Lord's Prayer, and fome fcort 
^aculations; particularly, " Lord be merciful to 
me." Indeed they feldom pafs by a church without 
uttering of thefe words, at the fame time bowing and 
eroffing themfelves, without paying the leaft regard 
to any perfon who happens to be prcfent. 

Many of the common people, and even fome per- 
fons of rank, either by way ot penance, or from other 
piotives of humiliation, proftrate themfelves on their 
feces at the entrance of the churches -, and thofe who 
•re confcious of having contraftf d any impurity, for- 
bear entering the church, but ftand at the door. 
The church bells are often rung ; and as ringing is 
-counted a branch of devotion, the towns are pro- 
.vided with a great number of bells, which make, as 
•it were, a continual chiming. The divine fervice is 
' entirely performed in the Sciavonian tongue, which 
the people do not underrtand, as it is very diflfercnt 
from the modern Ruffian ; and this fervice confifts 
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of abundance of trifling ceremonies, long mafles, 
{loging, and prayers -, all which are performed by 
the prjefts, the congregMion only repeating, " Lord 
•' be merciful to me." They fometimes add a leifture 
from one of the fathers j but there are few churches 
in which ferraons arc ever delivered, and even in 
thofe they pteach but leldom. 

There are a great number of convents for the reli- 
gious of both fexes in the Ruflian empire 1 but Peter I. 
prudcndy ordered, that no perfon (hould be allowed 
to enter on a monaftic life before fifty years of age; 
but this regulation has been repealed fincc his death, 
it being thought proper to (hew a greater condefcen- 
fion to the monafteries: however, no man is permit- 
ted to turn monk till he is thirty, nor no woman to 
turn nun till the is fifty -, and even then not without 
the exprefs approbation and Hcence of the holy fynod.. 
Learning was but little known in Rullla before the 
reign of Peter the Great ; but that illuftrious monarcK 
^red neither expence nor trouble to difpel the doud» 
of ignorance which overfpread his empire, and toin- 
fpire his, lubjeds with a tafte for the arts and fciencesr 
ae founded an academy of fcience?, an univerfity, 
and a feminary at PeierJburgh j befide other fchools 
in the different parts of his empire : invited perfons 
of learning from England, Germany, France, and 
Holland, to fettle at Peterifburgh; collected a great 
number of books; and encouraged his fubjefts to 
travel into thofe countries where the arts and fciences 
flouriihed. Thel'e wife and laudable meaftires were 
«ominued after his death, and the emprefs Elizabeth 
eretled an univerfity and two feminaries at Mofcow, 
All the mechanic arts and trades are continually 
improving in KulTia, and thefe improvements are far 
from being entirely owing to the foreigners who re- 
fide among diem ; for the njcivM being fpurred on 
by emulation, frequently equal, and foniedmes ex- 
ceed their mafters. They were formerly almoftfoiely 
wimloyed in agriculture, feeding of tattle, hunting, 
and filbing. They excelled indeed in making RuOia 
Jeathcr, 
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leather, which had been long praftifed by them ;' hix 
they were entirely unacquainced with the more injgc- 
nious mechanic arcs. Great numbers of exccHenc 
wrificers, invited by Peter the Great, fettling in his" 
dominions, the Ruffians (hewed that, with proper 
inftruftions, they did not want the capacity orbeing 
taught i and they have now flourifliing manufaftures 
of fcvcral kind*. 

Ruffia affords a variety of aniclcs of commerce, 
tiiat are of great ufe to foreigners; and, as the cxpons 
of this country far exceed its imports, the balance 
of trade is confiderably in its favour, TJie Ruffian 
home commodities are fables and black furs ; the- 
(kins of blue and white foxes, ermines, hyenas, linxes^ 
fquirrels, bears, panthers, wolves, martins, wild cats, 
white hares, &c. Likewife Ruffia leather, copper^ 
iron, ifing-glafs, tallow, pitch, tar, linfccd oi^, trair^ 
oil, rofin, honc)% wax, potafh, ^t-fi(h, hemp, flax, 
thread, calimancoes, Ruffia linen, fail-cloth, mats, 
caftor, Siberian muflc, mamonts teeth and bones, as. 
they are called ; foap, feathers, hogs briftles, timber, 
&c. to which may be added the Chipefe gqods, rhu- 
barb, and other drugs, with which the Ruffians partly, 
furnifh the reft of Europe. 

The trade to China is chiefly carried on by cara-i 
vans, and partly by private adventures. The moft 
valuable commodities, and thofe in the greateftquari-. 
tity, carried by the Ruffians to China are furs; in re-, . 
turn for which they brine back gold, tea, iilks, cotton, 
&c. The trade to Perha, by the way of Aftraqan an4 
the Cafpian fea, is confiderable; and the returns are 
made in raw fi ks and filk (luffs. The trade with the 
Calniucs, which is entirely in private hands, confifts 
of all kinds of iron and copper utenfils ; in return 
for which they receive cattle, provifions, and fome- 
times gold and filver ; but this trade is of no great. 
importance. The trade to Bochara, one of the chief 
towns of Ulbec Tartary, is either for ready money or 
by bartering of goods for cured lamb (kins, Indian 
filfai, and fometin\es gem? brought to the yearly fair 
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of Samarkand. The traders in the Ukr^tine fell all 
kinds of provifions to the Crira Tartars ^ and allb 
carry on a trade with the, Greek merchants at Cqi>- 
ftantinople. The inhabitants of Kiow trade to Silefia 
in cattle and Ruffia leather. 

The Englifh enjoyed confiderabk privileges . ic\ 
trade fo early as the reign of the czar Iwan Bafilo- 
witz, to whom captain Chancellor delivered a letter 
from Edward VI. in 1553, and received a licence to 
trade, which was renewed by Peter the Great. In 
1742, a treaty of commerce was concluded between 
"Ruflia and England, by which it was ftipulatcd, that; 
the Englifh fliould be allowed the privilege of fend* 
ing goods through Ruffia into Pcrfia; but captain 
Elton, an Engliihman, having entered, into the fer-» 
vice of Nadir Shah, and built ihips on the Cafpian 
fea for that monarch, the Ruffians, together with 
the troubles in Perfia, put a ftop to this trade, Tho 
Englifh, however, fljll carry on a confidcrable traidc 
with Ruffia^ which exceeds that of any other nation. 
' The Dutch carry on the greatefl: trade, next to the 
Englifh, with the Ruffians. Bills of exchange are 
drawn at Peterfburgh on Aniflerdam onlyj on which 
account the traders of other countries, who give cpm- 
miffion for buying Ruffian commodities at Peterf- 
burgh, are obliged to procure credit, . or to have 
proper funds at Amfterdam. 

The trade to Peterfburgh is now carried to a great 
height, for the number of fhips which entered that 
port in 1 75 1 from England, Holland, France, Nor-. 
way, Denmark, Lubec, Hamburgh, Stetin, Rofloc, 
Kiel, Pruffia, Sweden, and Dantzic, amounted to two. 
hundred and ninety. Indeed there is no nation in the,- 
worid more incliricd to cpmmerce than the Ruffian$ . 
are at prefent j but they are fo full of chicanery and,: 
art, that a foreigner cannot be too much on hisguard 
in his dealings with them. ^. ^ 

AU the Ruffian coins, ducats excepted,-, have in- 
fcriptions in the Ruffian tongue. . The gold coins are \ 
irfiperial ducats i and .the largcft falver'coin is. thc,^ 
\ ' ruble,** 
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ruble, the value of which rifes and falls according to 
the courfc of exchange. A ruble in Ruffia is equal 
to an hundred copeiks, or four fliilHngs and Jix- 
pcnce fterling. The other filvcr coins arc ha)f mb!e% 
which are called poltinnics and quarter rubles. A 
graphe. or griwe, is of the value of ten copeiks ; and 
ten griwes arc equal to a ruble. The copper coins arc 
acopeik, which is of the value of about a halfpenny; 
a denga, or denufhka, two of which make a copeik ; 
and a poUifhUa, which is a quarter of a coptik. 
There are no other foreign pieces current m Ruffia 
than ducats, Holland rixdoilars, and Albert dollars. 

The antient fovereigns of Ruflla ftilcd themfclves 
great dukes, and afterward czars ; but Peter the Great 
aiTumed the title of emperor, and that title is now 
given him by all Europe. The tides of the emperor 
at full length are. Emperor and fole fovercign of all 
the Ruffias, fovercign lord of Mofcow, Kiow, Wlo- 
dimiria, Novogrod j czar in Cafan, Aftracan, and Si- 
beria; lord of Pldkow ; great duke of Smolenlko ; 
duke of Kfthonia, Livonia, and Carelia ; ofTweria, 
Ingria, Pernia, Wiatkia, Bulgaria, and lord of feveral 
other territories ; great duke of Novogrod, in tht 
low country of TQiernickow, Refan, Roftow, larof-* 
law, Biclo-fero, Uldoria, Obdoria, Condmia 1 etn- 
peror of all the northern parts ; lord of the territory 
of Juweriai, of the Carthalinian, Grewzinian, and 
Georgian czars; of the Kabardinian, Circaflian, and 
Gorian prlaces ; and lord and fuprcam ruler of manj' 
other countries and territories. 

Since the reign of Iwan Bafilowitz, the arms of 
Eufiia havcbeen, or, an eagle difplayed fable, hold- 
ing a golden fcepter and nionde in his talons : ovtrf 
the eagle's head arc three crowns, aiid on irs breaft ir 
bears a fhield, with the arms cf Mofcow in the ceriter, 
pncompafied by fix others, which are thofc of Aftra- 
can, Siberia, Cafan, Kiow, and Wlodimiria. 

The power of the RuITian emperor is as abfolut« 
and unlimited as poITible. Peter the Great publifhed 
an ordinance, by which ihc fucceflion was entirely to 
4 depend 
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depend on the will and pleafure of the reigning fovc- 
reign ; and this is the only written fundamental law '"'*' 
in relation to the riiccedion. ^ ' 

The RuITiin court has always been very numerous "* 
and magfiific(;nt, it being filled, particularly on fo-"^ 
lemn occafions, by the bojars or privy counfellors; '^ 
and by the nobles and gentry, who arc obliged to pay 
a conllant attendance, by tide? of honour and dillinc- 
tion, without any fdary : as the carvers, who are al- 
ways two of the rirft nobility, and whofe employmenCj 
is efteetned extreanily honourable i the iewers, wh^ 
carry meffages of importance, receive ambafladorS^ 
&c. and the gentlemen of the bed-chamber. Thd. 
cwo lafl: titles are given to a great number of perfcjn%^ 
and defcend from father co fun, though they are gentf3 
rally confirmed by the prince; and laiUjr, by the chicT 
merchants. 

The revenues of the Ruffian empire are virhudf 
computed, fome retkoning that they amount to fixtj^ 
millions of rubles, others to twenty miliio^is, and" 
others again to no more than eight millions a year;! 
but Mr. Voltaire fays, that, according to the RuHiaiT 
finances in 1725, they amounted to tliirtccn millions 
of rubles, reckoning only the taxes and duties pafi^ 
in money, cxclufive of what is paid in kind ■, and h(^ 
adds, that this fum was then fufficicnt co maintain j 
three hundred and thirty-nine thoufand five hundretlT 
foidiers and Tailors ; and that both the revenue and J 
troops have incrcafcd fince. It is, however, 
certain, that the imperial revenues bt-ar no proporticrt ^ 
to the vaft extent of the RuSian dominions ; that thcy'T 
do not ail confift of ready money, the country in ' 
many places furnifhing recruits for the army inftead'^ 
of it; and moll of the inhabitants of Siberia pay their'' 
tribute in furs. ^ 

According to the ftate of the Ruflian forces drawn "^ 
up by Van Hoven in the year 1746, the army then ' 
confifted of two hundred and forry-fix thoufand four' •" 
hundred and ninety-tour regulars, and a hundred and 
twenty thoufand irregulars. The fleet confiltetl of - 
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twenty-four fliips of the line, fevcn frigates, tbrer 
bomb- ketches, aiid two flat boats, befids the galley 
fleet at Bererlburghy conftfting of a hundred aha two 
gallics. The fleet has continued pretty nearly the 
lame fmce that time ; for though fonie new fhips have 
- been boilr, others have become unfit for fervice. The 
men of war are kid up at Revel and Cronftadt, and 
the gallics at Peteriburgh. The Ruflians indeed have 
no very good harbour m« the Baltic ^ the water at 
Croilltadt, by being too freJlh, doe»t^onfiderabk da- 
mage to the ihips tha^ lie tkere > befide, the mouth 
of the harbour is too narsowy and fum>unded with 
. rocks and dangerous fandsr, and is fekloai clear of ice 
before the end of May-: rio? have they now ^ny con* 
ftant fleet in the Caipian Tea. 

The government of Mofcow is the beft eultivated 
nnd the moft populcuo in the whole empire, andmay 
he called the garden of Kiiffia. It contains eleven 
provinces, the principal places in which arc the city 
of Mofcow a?^d YamflawL 

Molcow, the antient capiral of theRufllan empire, 
and ihv rcfldcncc of the czars, is fituated in the circle 
of irs nwn name, 1055^ 40' latitude, and iS'^eaft 
lonritudc*; 141 4 miks north-eaft of Londdn. Is 
iicinds in a pk\nant plain on the banks of- the river 
Mofl^wa, from which it derives ics name. Mr. Han- 
way fays, th;u river runs through it, and, makinjg 
many windings, adds a very linking beauty to the 
city •, biK in iumfiier it is in many places ihallow and 
unnavigablc Several eminences, interfperfed with 
groves, gardens,; nnd kwns, form the moft delight- 
tui piciiccts. it is built fomewhat after tHe'eaftcrn 
manner, it iiaving but few regular ft;*eets, and a 
j^roat number of houlrs with gardens- The number 
of the churches in the city is computed at fixtecn hun- 
dred, among which are eleven cathedrals, and two 
hundred and i'cventy-one parifti churches; the refl; 
either tdoRg 5o convents, or may be confidcrcd as 
j.nvate chapek. Near the churches are hung up f"e- 
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vcral large bells, which are kept continually chiming* 
One of thefe is of a itupcndous fize, and, our author 
bbferves, affords a furprifirig proof of the folly of 
thofe who caufed ic to "t>e made j but the Ruffians 
have from time immemorial been extreamly foild of 
great bells. This bell is 443772 pounds \yeight, and 
"J^as caft in the reign of the eniprefs Anne : but the 
beam on which it hung being burnt, it fell, and a 
large piece k broke out of ic. Many of the churches 
have gilt fteeples, and are magnificently decorated 
within With paintings ; but indeed moft of thefe arc 
niiferable daitbings. Without (hade or perfpeftivc. 

The number of public edifices and fqwarcs at Mos- 
cow amount to forty-three. The mean houfes are 
indeed much more numerofus than thofe ;that are well 
built i the. latter art, however, daily increafing; but, 
as only a part of the ftrects is paved, they are very 
dirtv-t 

The city is divided into four circles, one within 
another. The interior circle^ or the Krertielin, which 
.fignifies a fortrefs, contains the following remarkable 
buildings: t;he old imperial palace, pleafure-houfe, 
and ftables, a viftualling-houfe, the palace which for- 
merly^belonged to the patriarch, nine cathedrals; five 
convents, four parifh churches, the arfenal, with the 
public college^, and other offices. All the churches 
in the Kremelin have beautiful fpires, moft of them 
gilt, or covered with filver. The architedttre is in 

• the Gothic tafte ; but the infide of the churches richly 
Ornamented. From the above circle you pafs over a 
handfome ftone bridge into the fecond, which is called 

. Kitaigorod, or the Chinefe-^tpwn. There are here five 
ftreets, two cathedrals, eighteen parifh church^is, foui" 
convents, thirteen noblemen's houfes, and nine pub- 
lic edifice? : thefe are the chief difpenfary, from which 

• place the whole empire is fupplied with medicines : 
the mint, which is a fuperb itrudture : a magazine, 
or warc-houfe, to which all goods are brought before 
they have paid duty : the cuftoin-houfe: the ambaf- 
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fador's palace, which is now converted into a fillc 
manufa^ry: a printing- houfe: a court of judica- 
ture: the phyfic garden, and rhe exchange. The 
tfiird circle furrbutids the former, and is named^ Bet- 
gorbdy or the wiiite Town, from a white wall with 
which it is encompaflcd. It is alfo called the Czar's 
Town. It includes feventy-fix parifti churches, feven 
abbeys, eleven convents, and nine public edifices: 
thefe are two palaces, a cannon foundery, two markets, 
a brcwhoufe, a magazine of provifions, the felt-fi(h 
harbour, and the Bafil garden^ At the timber- 
market arc fold new wooden houfes, which may be 
taken to pieces and put together again, where the 
purchaibr pleafes. 

The fourth circle, called Semlianoigorod; that is-, 
a town furrounded with ramparts-of earth, inclofes the 
three preceding parts, and its ramparts include an 
area of great extent. The entrance was formerly by 
thirty-four gates of rimber, ahd'two. of ftone -, But at 
prefent only the two I'aft are ftanding. Over one of 
thefe gates is a mathematicfl* fchool, and an obferva- 
tory. This circle contains a hundred and three pa- 
rilh churches, two convents,' kn imperiafftaMci an 
arfenal for artillery, a mint, a magazine; for provi- 
fions, and a cloth manufaftory. kound thefe prin- 
cipal parts of the city lie the fuburbs, which are o( 
great extent, and contain fixty parifli churches and 
ten convents. 

The number of inhabitants are foppofed to ahidunt 
to about a hundred and fifty thoufand. 

Mofcow has greatly declined fince the building of 
Peterfburgh, and its being made the feat of the erh- 
pire. It has often fuffered by fires, and in 17^7, 
^748, and 1 752, a confiderable part of it was reduced 
to aflies, efpecially by the lafl: fire, which confumed 
above half the city, together with the noble difpenfary 
and the czarina's ftablcs. But the houfes are always 
foon rebuilt after fuch a calamity, they being for the 
, iiToit part formed of very mew naatenalst . ■ 
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We (hall BOW give aipafticulir d^fcrifMcion :of P/e^ ' 
terfburgh, one of the capitals of the Ruffiaii empire^] 
The beginning and iQcreafe 6f this great' city v<6W?' • 
very extraordinary; for,, till the year 170^, the dnly - 
buildings on the fpot where it ftands were two ftnall 
fi(hing«huts. But Peter the Great Having in that year ■ 
taken the town of Nyen(hji:nze,;feated on the Neva, 
and made himfelf mafter pf this CQuhfry, its^ commo- 
dious fituation for the Baltic trade induced him to 
build a town and fbrtrefs here, arid he immediately' 
began to put hisprojeft in execution. 

It was indeed firft defisned only for a place of arms^* 
to which al| kinds of military ftores rtiight be conve- 
niently brought frqni the interior parts of the emprre, 
by which means the war with Sweden might be carried 
, on with more vigour and dilpatch. Efentfe thii public 
edifices and private houfes were built^ ohly 'with tim- 
ber, and neither the dpck nor the town Had ihy other- 
fortifications than a mean rampart of earth, tioir wer6 
the ftreets paved. But tke viftol-y at Pilrltowat, arid 
the conqueft of Livonia, infpired !Peter With the hopes 
of being able to preferve his conqueft, and= tb »ender 
Peterlburgh the. capital of his empire. His fbiidnefs 
for maritime affairs, adefirc of perpetuating his name 
by having it called by that o? St."* Petet, and his aver- 
fion to Mofcow, where, in his yoiinger 'years, he hid 
received much ill treatment, were the chief mdtives 
that induced him to lay the foundation of a new city 
that might become the capital of his dominions. • 

Peter had no fooner formed this defigii, than h'c 
ordered the caftle to be built of ftdne, the admiralty 
to be walled in with the fame material?: and all the 
buildings to be erefted in a morp h^andfome and dur- 
able manner. '^ ; ■ 

In 1714 he removed the council" to Peterlburgh, 
.and. noble edifices were erefted' in a^'ftr^ight linfe for 
the. public offices, whigh, iii i7i8V^€lrealfo removed 
thither. The prii^cipaj families of Riiiffia were like- 
mk ordered to refide there, and build feoufes ^ccord- 
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ing to their abilities. But this occafioned fome irre- 
gularity in thf buildhigs ; for the nobility and burghers 
had been direfted to build their houfes on the ifland 
of Peterfburgh,and many public* and private ftruftures 
were accordingly crefted there-, but, in 1721, the em- 
peror determined that the whole town (hould ftandoij 
the ifland of Wafili. The ftreets were marked out, ca- 
nals were dug, the ifland \yas fortified vnth 57 ^aftions, 
and the nobility we're to begin their houfes a fecond ' 
time : but the death of the emperor put a ftop to the 
execution of his plan j apd the ftone buildings that 
had- been erefted went to ruin. 

. Xhc Ruffian nobilit)*^ were natuf^lly averle to fettle 
}a Pcterfburgh, as they could neither live th^re fo 
cheap, nor fo.commodiouny as .at Mofcow.' The" 
country about Peterfli)urgh i^ not very fertile, To that' 
provifions are brought thither from a gr^at ditlance, 
and muft be paid for in ready money ; whjch was no 
fmall grieyapgc to the nubility,' who chieffy fubfifteci 
on the produce of their eftates j but feldom abodndec} 
in cafl]u Befide, Mofcow feemed "much fitter for be- 
ing the imperial feat, as it is in the center of the 
empire, fro.n whence juftice might be 'more eafily 
adminiftered, and the national revenup be receive^ 
;>nd diflDurfcd with more convenience and difpatch. 
Befide, Peterfburgh fecmcd to them to lie too ilear 
the frontiers of Sweden. However, this city in the 
time of Peter 1. became large and fplendid, and under 
his fucceilors. received additional improvements, fo 
that it is now ranked among the largeft and moij ele- 
gant cities in Europe. 

Peterlburgh is partly feated oi) the continent of In- 
gria and Fialand,. among thick woods, and partly oh 
leveral fmail iflands formed By the branches of thfc 
Neva, in ^39'' gy' jiortli latitude, and 31**. eaft longi- 
tude from London. The low arid marfhy foil oh 
which it (lands " has . been cdnfiderably raifed witfi 
trunks of trees, earth, and flone. * However, its fitu- 
ation is pleafant, and the air falubrious." The city 
is about lix Englifh miks in length, and as many in 

breadth. 
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%readth. .The river. Neva is about! eight liundr^ 
paces broa^, and npar Peterlburgh j but has riot evciy 
where a propbrticMniable depth of water, fd that large • 
:merchant fhip's are cleared at Cronftadt, and, the men ^''- 
.of war hiiilc at Peterfburgh are alfo conveyed thither' 
by means of certain machines called camds. ^ ^ 

It is ranged on both fides of tliC Neva, extending ' 
near two Eii^lilh miles from eaft to weft. At the up^ 
^eir endof :the north fide is the citadel, which is moi*e' 
famous for Uie number of lives it coft in building, 
^than for its ftrcngth. It contains a {lately church, ia 
.which are^epofited the remains of its founder, Peter '^ 
the Great, and his-emprels Catharine ; .and it is alfo a 
prifon for offenders agaiqfl: the ftate. The city has 
jjieither w^ nor gates ; but the marlby land near it 
to the north and fouth, and the gulpi of Finland to ■ 
:the eaft, render it difficult of approach for an army. 
As Peter ^he Great took Amfterdam fpr his model, it 
is diiride4 by fcyeral canals; ;but from the r<iudance 
with yh^ch' it was originally begun by his fubjefts, 
and fronii errors in ihe plan, a part of it ftiil rejnaios 
^unexecuted, .^nd ia others the houfes are top near tiK 
jCan^,; ,but there are fome regular, broad, and well 
•ipuilt ftreets, and feveral very noble edifices. The 
€m|)refs's fondnefsfor building has contributed to the 
?t)eauty*of the pty; ibr befide the two royal palaces 
already mentioned, ibe has built a nobk one faid to 
be intended for tb^ .Great D.ulce, Thefc edifices are 
moftly of brick plaftered over, fo as ,to make an ele^ 
gant appearance^ but the woijc is -generaily don^ in 
a hurry, and the materials arc not vrry durable. An 
Italian arc hi teft beiiig eftablilhed in RuflfTa, notwith- 
itanding the diflFcrencc of climav, the tafte of Italy 
is adopted in alm*oftall their houfes, and though the 
feverity of thie cold is fe. great, they abound much 
tnore in windows thaG our houfes in Eh^bpcl. The 
^number of people in Peterfburgh is ge^riilly com- 
puted/at 250,000, including the garrifon, which is 
liiimerous : but in reckoning the fubjefts throughput 
the. whole empire, it i^ laid down as a rule, that the 

P g 4 Jju^dred 
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hondred ahd '4v«ity-Wth male ralfes an army of 
near 50,000 "hien, and cohfequently, fuppofing an 
equal number of ttmales, the whole may be fcclconed 
17,500,000; but the tributary Tartars, the Ruffian 
Ukraine, and ihe conquered provinces arc not in- 
cluded in this account. 

What is truly deferving admiration in Rulfia, are 

the libours'of the immortal Feter, who ftill lives not 

f.n'.y in every part of the' government, birt in every 

woHv cf art and detign. We can hardly f y too much 

of this prince ; his ciiaraftcr is ^duured by the world 

in general, but particularly by the part of it that he 

governed, and which mutt ever revere his raemory, 

lb long 2s they retain any traces of his vaft genius and 

indefatigable labours. If, in the revolutions of ages, 

iheyfhould again decline into their ancient barbarity 

of inanncrs, tiiey never will give a ftronger proof of 

ihat barbariry, than by cealing to venerate his name. 

'•-■' It has been imputed to this prince, that he was 

'cruel. The exaft rule of mercy and juftice caniiot 

•^Iways be obferved by every mortal man; and Icift 

t)f all by princes, who cannot fearch to the bottom erf 

■every thing. A man of his ftrength of refolntioji, 

:cannot be Icppofed 10 have a heart of the melting 

■ fort ; and the ingratitude and infenfibihty of his fob- 

■jtfft^, their repugnance to accept the terms of their 

'cwn felicity by the means he fouglit it for rhem, 

means fo obvioudy produiSive of the end, and yet fo 

Dbftifiately refiftcd, could not but fire him with fome 

- f efcntnient, and might alfo perfuade him ihey could 

^"be ruled only by a rod of iron. Thus he might com- 

..'' nit fome afbs of feverity, but that he put men" to 

''"•-'i^eith with his'own hand, Mr.' Hanway Js perfuaded is 

'■■^(lot true. - ■ ■ 

''^J''" An amorous difpofkion,' and a cruel one, arecom- 
■** "teitible jn tlic ' fanic peribn.'as experience .often 
"Evinces ^' but cruelty and greatnefs of mind, fuch as 
■'■•■thtsprjnce'dfmondrated, 'dre not compatible. -His 
--iprgaj; foilrle was the dove of women-, he was not 
Ijpwcver jjrofufe, nor even gprierous in Ims amours. 
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if one may believe the reports of Mifs Cro6, who 
•was diftinguifhcd in her way, by the emperor's favour 
in Enghfid. In Holland. he was fe^n with a girl ia 
his arms at a common drinking-houfe, of which rc- 
prefentatign there is now an excellent picture in the 
palace at Peterhoff. A gardener once threw a hough 
at him for his amorous advances to a. girl who was 
working in, a garden. In fhort, for a king he was. as 
little elegant as expenfivein his ^ours: as in things 
■of the highcft moment, fo in this he afted a5:cordmg 
to his inclinations, ^without any regard tp forms. 
. He was often fecn to weep when he ordered ejcecu^ 
tions. IjJifs If ambletpn^ a maid of honour .to .the 
'cmprefs Catherine, bad aa '^ipfiQur which at different 
times prdduced threexhfldcen:>;iheiiad*jdwj^^^ 
cd fiG^nefs^r. but J^eter b(eiag fulpiqous, prtieted his 

fihyfician^ to attend her, who foon made the difcovery. 
t alfoj^ppeared tijat afenie x^ (hame had triumphed 
over her humamty, ajofi^^t. the children . had been 
put to death as foooa* born, ..Peter enquired if the 
father of them Wi^ privy to the murder; the lady in- 
: lifted that he was jnpQcent, for Ihe had always de- 
ceived him, by^ pretending they were fent to nurfe. 
r Juftice now called on >the emjieror to punifh the of- 
^..fcnce. The lady was^much beloved by the emprefs, 
who pleaded for Jier^^as to ^e amour it would have 
, been pardonable^ but not the murder. Peter fent her 
. to .the^jaftlcjj and. wentAirhfelf to vifit her: the fadt 
V beings C€Mnfefled,- he -pronounced her fentence with 
- icara, telling her that his duty as a prince, and God's 
; vicegerent, called on him for that juftice which her 
erime • had rendered indilpenfably necelTary ; and 
. therefore fhe muft prepare for death. He attended 
her alfo on the fcaffold, where he embraced her with 
>'the utmoft tendernefs mixed with forrow : and fomc 
. . fay, 7 that when her head, was ftruck ofF» he took it 
lip by the ^ar whiMt the lips, were yet trembling, and 
•Jcifled them : a circumi^ance of an extraordinary na- 
ytmet ^nd yet not incredil^k, coniidering the peculia- 

»tifij o/-Iws chv^acr. 

\ 
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How ^enefot^S was his coriduft to the Swedifh prf- 
(oners after the battle of Ppltowa! He ftruck one of 
his own officers for fpeaking difrefpeftfiiHy of the 
king of Sweden, and faid to him, " Am Inot a king, 
** and might not my fortune h^vfi been the lame 
^» as that prince's ?** Buti^hat a profufion of found 
politics was difpjayed in hi$ taking his fword from his 
own fide, and prefenting it as axoken of his favour 
to the iSwedilh general Kenchild, jjpon the occafioa 
/of that general's faying, *^ Though the king my maf ' 
>' ter atled contrary to mv opinion, yet. I thought - 
•* arffclf bojunij, )fi > ^jMnful fubjcdl, to pbcy hij^ \ 
•* commands,'' 

As it is the Qjftffm w^us to interrupt converia* 
jtkm by dri fiklii^ li^BlIb t^ table, in Riifll^ they add 
jidib anothfcr iibpenjuence^ by their (ervanbs pffering 
'mnt whedifcf you alk for it or not, Peter was in . 
warm di^ut^ jvitji iK}nikal Apraxin, when |the vice* 
admiral ^ayin pre&QtpS hii^.with a falypr oT.winej^ 
the emperor iftipatiendy ^^^ ^^\^ his atm^ >hich 
neccffarily overifet tjic f^ver^ and ftruck the '^nural: 
he then purfued his dilcojurfS as if nothing had hapr 
pened ; afterward recolle£ting himfclf, he afked the 
admiral Apraxin if he had not* ftruck fomebqdy^? 
*' yc?s, fays he, your majefty "h^j ftruck . ;^c ,Yi<^H- 
" admiral Senavin-, it is true, he'iwas, in^c w^ohg" 
" for interrupting your majefty, but heis'a^Yery^ho- 
" neiT- man and a brave officer.'* ^ Peter then re- 
proached himfclf for ftriking an officer of that ran] 
lent for him imniediately, i>egged his pardon, kiJ 
him, and the next day fent him a prefent. 

We muft not be furprifed that this prince, whi!e 
he was only a pupil in the fchool of greatnefs, cori- 
defcendcd to menial of^ces or low mechanic employ- 
ments, ^vhcn ofily perfonal labour and pe'rfonal know- 
Jege could anlWer the end Kcliad in view. In the 
height of Ills glory, and after the completion of his 
conqiTtfft, he h«d lb entire a contempt of thofe exter- 
nal ciixumftimccs vrhich fomctim't:3 conftitute the 

wh*)Ie 
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yihole of a k iog, except the power annexed to royalty, 
thai he ftemed ambitious only gf a forereigjity i;^ 
foul, an;t to afl radier thaii appear the king- H? ha4 
an extreatn diftiketo rich cloathi, and was nev^r lb 
well fati^ficd as in his rpgimetjtals: he never wore 
but one fuit of embroidery, and that for a fuigle day 
ot>ly. ' In the fummer time it was his ufuaj cultomtg 
drive about the ftrects of St. Petcriburg in a chaif: 
with one horfe, wiihouf any other attendance than one 
roldier on hoifebac^. In winter he has been fcveral 
times fecn in a cptnmon hackney fledge. It would 
Jbmrtim.es happen that he had not the value of threp 
pence in his pockst to pay the fare ; and has moEc 
f han once afked the loan of this n^orif y .of aiiy. perfoij 
whom he kne>ff, and accideMally fiiet rypt norwjth;,, 
landing thefc fceming improprieties, the fuperiority,'.,' 
iaf his geniils fupporred the 'dignity of a great mo-"^ ' 
narch; aod it was by laying Alide pomp and fplendor, 
which were uncflcntial to his glory, that he appeared 
Jo much like h dejty, in everyplace, almoft ac one 
and the^fthie rime. He was 'generally at his tribu- ' 
pals'antJ jJliblic offices in the winter ieafon by five in 
fchcnroriiing, and thus his perJbnal attendance, and 
knowlege of bufincfsi taught his fubiefts their rcfpec- 
pve duties, confined then) to thofe duties, and ma^e 
^e ftate'^rifii. Jfc was not coqteifted without gb- 
jng to t\^ bottom of things, and therefore, inftead of 
making his pfeopfc wait bn him, he watfhed them_i 
jfo that he was ieldom to he found in the pidace. 
Prince Menzikoffhad the charge orpiibhc feafts fqr 
foreign minifters, fo that Peter fpeht no time in.vain 
cerenionies ; and as to his pwn diet it was rather ' 
coarfc than elegant. 

After what h^B been obferyed of the cpndcfccnfioni 
familiar to Peter the (jrear, the reader will not be fur- 
Jirifed that he converfed with all fores of peopk of 
whom he could learn any rfiingufeful ; among whom 
fome of the linglifh and other foreign merchants 
Vpre frequently bis comjianiow. He at? and drank 
"" '" ' ■ - ' witli 
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with them, and was ofcen godfather to their chit- 
dren ; if his godchild died, he has even more than 
once attended their funerals. He was very inquifitive 
about trade, yet lie confefled it was what he Icaft un- 
^rftood; biit his eftablilhment of the commerce m 
; St. Peterlburg, and biinging the greateft part of it 
; from Archangel ; the premiums he oSered to thofc 
I who fliould find out new branches of trade i his fer- 
I ting up and encouraging new manufaftories of linen 
and hemp in his own country; the great counte- 
nance he gave to foreign merchants, arid many other 
,fuch like circuraftances, are certain indications that 
[ he underftood, in many inftances, the means of ad- 
[ vancing commerce as well as the great end of it. 

This prince made even his pleafures and amufe- 
l fnents fubfcrvient to the important ends of his go- 
■ vernment. He had more than once received very 
melancholy proofs of the impatience of his firbjed-s 
• under the reformation which he had planned, and 
' was now accomplilhing : this rendered him extreamly 
fufpicioiis of rhem. As mens hearts are generally 
I moft open in rheh" cups, he often drank with them 
I : liberally, fometimes at court, and oftener at their own 
1 lioufes. His manners fecmed to be rude, in requir- 
ling even the ladies, upon certain occafions, to fwallow 
P.'goblets of wine, or other ftron^ liquors; burin thi( 
f fic had his views : drinking is Hill the vice of Ruflia, 
I but in a more elegant manner than in paft times, 
i He had frequent convulfive diftordons of hjs head 
I and countenance, contrafted by a fright in his youth, 
I 'upon anoccafion when his life was in danger; but in 
[ -fuch cafes it v/aj always the rule of the company -he 
L was in, to look down, or a different way, and purliie 
I'iheir difcoiirie without feeming to regard him. 
h. . To prevent a furprife or any attempt on his life, he 
L-would never lie alone : when he was not with the em- 
Miprefs or other companion, he ordered one of his 
f .chamberlains to deep wi;h him : which was an ub- 
^^rofoi'tablp ritua tion to thero, as he, was very angry 
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If they awakea^^m,> an4'in*IvsjQeep'he often grafp^d" 

chem very. Ii3^. . ,/ / ", . ' 

A^hat conifileated hisLcbaradber as a mafter of ex- 

<iuifite art and acute ju^Jgment, he diverted his p?o^; 
pie into a contempt of that fordid ignorance which': 
for fo many ages had reigned in this court try,- and' 
which he made it his uik to baniih. This could hot 
be done more efFe&ually than by ridiculing a fuper- 
ftkious reverence of the cuftoms of their forefathers. 
With this view he ordered a great number of dreflcs 
of the fcveral.ofEcers of the crown and court as worn 
in paft ages y and in thefe himfelf and his whole court 
appeared in mafquerade : thus exhibiting themfelves 
to the people under fevergl comic figures, they di- 
verted them into a perfuafion that they were at leaft 
as wife in their age, and in their appearances, as their 
fethers had- been before them?* " , 

^ To wliap'Mr. Hanway relates^ we Ihall add the 
Rowing, r^nwks frona Mr. Bell, who attended the 
ci^ar in-an expedition xp Dc^bcnt in Perfia. ' 

;; V Several foreign .writers have mifreprefented and 
tra^uce^^the xealj eharafter of Peter the Great, by res 
fating, mean ftorie^, pick84, up at alehodley, and cir- 
ci^ptedagjongthe lowcft cj^fs of people, moft of them 
without, the Tc^ ground of truth ; wheteby many 
pe'opl<; 9f good uni&f Handing have been miQed, and^ 
even to tnis jprefent time, look on him to have been a 
vicious man, and a cruel tyrant; than which nothing • 
can be more the reve?fe of his true chafaftef; 

Though he might have had fome failings; yet it is 
well known, to many living at the time of the writ- 
ing this, which is. above thirty-feven years "after his 
demiie, that his prudence, juftice, and humanity very 
much over-balanced hijs failings; which* prihcipaUy^ 
if not folely, arofe from his inclination to the fair fe:^ 
i fhall here, fays Mr.' 'l&cll, take the liberty to io- 
fcrt a paflage or two, which, . though trifling, yet as 
fo ^reat a perfonage is the fubjcft, will not be altoge- 
ther unacceptable or unentertaining to the reader, ^ 
they are inftances of his afliduity, — 

X . About 
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About the middle of October 1714, I arrived at 
Cronftddt in an Endifh (hip. The czar having notice 
of the fhip's arrival, came on board the next morn- 
ing, from St. rctcrlburg; being attended only by 
Dr. Arcflcinc, who was his chief phyfician at diat 
lime, ant], on that occafion, fervcd him as interpre- 
ter. After his majcfty had enquired news about the 
Swedilh fleet, &c. he eat a piece of bread and cbeefe^ 
and drank a glals of ale, then went on ihore to vifit 
the works carrying on at Cronftadt; and returned 
the fame evening in his boat to St. PetcrXburg, dif- 
tancc about twenty Englifli miles- 

The firft winter after my arrival at St, Peterfburg, 
I lodged at Mr. Noy's, an Englilh Ihip-buikler in the 
czar^s fervice. One morning, before day-light, my 
fervant came and told mc that tht czar was at the 
door. I got up, and faw him walking up and down 
the yard, the weather being ieverely cold and frofty,' 
without any one to attend him. Mr. Noy foon capie,- 
and took him into the parlour, where his majefty 
gave him fome particular directions about a (hip then 
on the ftdcks -, which having done, he left him. 

His majefty's perfon was graceful, tall, and well- 
made, clean and very plain in his apparel. He ge- 
nerally .wore an Englilh drab-colour fiiock, never 
appearing in a drefs-fuit of cloaths, uniefs on great 
feftivals, and reniarkable holidays •, on which occa- 
fions he was fometlmes dreflcd in laced cloaths, of 
which Ibrt he was not owner of above three or four 
fuits. When he v/as dreffed, he wore the order of 
St. Andrew; at other times, he had no badge or 
mark of any onler on his perfon. His equipage was 
iimple, witlK)ut: attendants. In fummer, a four-oared 
wherry was always attending, to carry him over the 
river, . if he lliould want to crols it, which he fre- 
quently did. When he went about the town, by 
land, be always made ufe of an open two wheeled 
chaife, attended by two feWiers, or grooms, who 
rode before, and a page, who fometimcs itood behind 
the chaiie,^ and often ikt in it with bis majedy, and 

drove 
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drove Jiim. In winter, he m^de iifc of a ^.fledge, 
drawn by one horfe, with the fame att'endsM?(s. .He 
found thefe to be the moft-expeditious ways pif ;con- 
veyance, and ufed no other. He was abroid fevery 
c^y in the year, unfcfs confined at hprrife %'fjliiefs, 
which rarely happened ; ft) that fcldom a day^'p^flTed 
but he was feen in almoft every, part of the city. " 

I have more than once feen him ftop, in the ftreets, 
to receive petitions from perfons who thought them- 
felves wronged by fententcs paffcd in courts of judi- 
cature. On taking the petition, the perfon was told 
to come next day to the fenate, where the affair was 
immediately examined, and determined, if the nature 
of it would adniit its being done in fo' Ihort a time. 
It will naturally follow, that fuch free acccfs to his 
perfon was not only produ6livc .of great relief to many 
poor widows and orphans, but alfo a ftrong check 
wpon judges ; and tended very much to prevent . any 
fort of influence prevailing on them to pronounce 
unjuft fentences, for which they were fo lucely to be 
called to account. 

His majefty might truly be called a man of bufi- 
nefs •, for he could difpatch more aflFairs in a mohiing 
than an houfeful of fenators could do in a month. 
He rofe almoft every morning in the winter-time, be- 
fore four o'clock, was often in his cabinet by three 
o'clock, where two private fccretaries, and certain 
clerks, paid conftanc attendance. He often went fo 
early to the fenate, as to occafion the fenators being 
raifed out of their beds to attend him there. When 
aflemWed, after hearing caufes between fubjeft and 
fubjeft, or public affairs, regarding the interior of the 
empire, read by the fecretary, and the opinion of -the 
fenate recited thereupon, he would write" u|ioh";f he 
frocefs, Or upon the affair under deliberation;' ^yjt1^his 
own hand, in a very laconic ftile,** Le: it be^kct'drd&rg 
*' to the decree of the fenate •," and fometirnfe'^ Wuid 
add fome particular alterations, fuch as he rhoUghi^fit 
to mention, and under wrote Pjeter. ;^ « - - 
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His niajcfty knew fo Iktic of relaxation of mind 
when awake, that he never allowed his time of reft to 
be broke in upon, tinlefs in cafe of fire. When any 
accident of ihat kind happened. In any part of the 
town, there was a Handing order to awake him on its 
iirfl: appearance 1 and his majefty was frequently the 
firft at the fire, where he always remained, giving 
the neceffkry orders, till all further danger was over. 
This example of paternal regard of tlie czar for his 
iiibjefts was, of courfe, followed by all the great of- 
ficers, and thole of the firft quality ; which was fre- 
qucncly the means of faving many rhoufands of his 
ilibifiils from utrer ruin, whofe hoiifes and goods, 
■without fuch fingular afllftance, muft have (hared the 
fate of their mined neiglibours. 

In aCls of religion he appeared devout, but not 
foperftiiious. I have Teen him at his public devotions 
in church many times, I have been prelent, when 
his majefty, not liking the clerk's nJanner of readir^ 
the pfalms, hadi taken the book from the clerk, and 
hath read them himfelfi which he did very diftiniftly, 
and with proper emphafi's. His majefty was allowed, 
by the belt judges of the Sclavonian and RuUian lan- 
guages, CO be as great a mafler of them as any the 
nioft learned of his JubjetHis, whether churchmen or 
laics. He wroip a very good hand, very cxpeditioufty, 
yet the characters diftind enough i of this I myfelf 
am fome judge, having feen many of his letters, alt 
wrote with his own hand, to Mr, Henry Stiles, and 
odiers. As to his ftile, fome of his fecretaries, and 
other competent judges of the language, affirmed, 
that they had never known any man who wrote more 
coneftly, or could comprife tlic fenfe and meaning 
of what he wrote in fo few words, as his majefty. 

The following I had from a certain Rufs genile- 

. man, of very good family, and who was a general 

officer of unexceptionable charaiflcr in the army, who 

had attended his majefty from his very youth, in all 

' {lis expeditions- This officer being an old friend of 

mine. 
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mine, I went to pay him a vifit one evening, !ong 
after the death of Peter the Great j when he told me, 
that fuch and fiich officers, naming tbem, had dine^t 
with him that day, and that the principal fubjed of 
their GOnverfation turned on the actions of their old 
father (as he termed him, by way of eminence) Peter 
the Great. He toid me further, that though his 
majefty feemed to be fcvere, on certain occafions, 
yet not one of them all could produce or recolleift 
one fingle inftance of his having puniflied an honeft 
man i or, that he had caufcd ajiy perfon to fuffer any 
punilhment who had not well delerved it. 

'He hath been reprcfented as making too frequent 
pfe of fpiritiious liquors to excefs, which is an unme- 
rited afperfion; for he had an averfion to all fots, and 
to thofc too much given to drink. It is true, he had 
his times of diverflon, when he would be meny him- 
felf, and liked to fee others fo; this may have been 
neceflary, and proper for the unbending his mind 
from affairs of great weight; but fuch amufements 
occurred generally during holidays, and fefldval times, 
^nd was, with him, at no time of long continuance. 
It hath been imputed to him, and not without fome 
appearance of reafon, that he had pohdcal views in 
encouraging drinking at thefe times of merriment; 
for, on thele occafions, he mixed with the companj, 
and, converfing with them on the footing of a com- 
panion, had better opportunities, at fuch times, of 
difcovering the real fentiments of thofe about him, 
tlian when they were quite cool. 

Thofe, who by their offices about the perfon of 
Peter the Great, might be fuppofed to be the beft ac- 
quainted with his difpoiition, always difavowed his 
drinking to excefs; and infifted on his being a lober 
prince. During the campaign of the expedition to 
Derbent in Perfia, he was not guilty of die leafl; ex- 
cefs, but rather lived abilemiouny. In this point I 
could not be miftaken, as tlie tent of Dr. Blumen- 
troft, his majefty's chief phyfician, with whom I 

Vol, V, H h lodged, 
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lodged, was always the ncareft tent to that of his 

jxiajcfty, 

One infl::5ncc occurs in proof of the tcmpc* 
ranee of this great man, viz. in our third day's march, 
on our return - from DerbcBt, when we were kept 
in continual alarm by confidcrable bodies of moun- 
taineers, both horfc and foot, whom we law ho- 
vering on the tops of the adjacent hilk •: though 
they dared not to come down to the plain, to attack 
any part of our army^ yet it was neceffary to be 
watchful of them ; which, in fome meafure, impeded 
our marcli. . The evening of that day, we had a hoU 
low way to pafs, which took up much time, and ob- 
liged the greateft part of the army to remain there .all 
oiglit ; fo that none reached the camp, except the 
guards, and lome light horfc who at-tendcd their ma- 
jcfties. On my arrival there, about midniglit, I found 
only bis majclly's tent fet up, and another fmall one 
for Mr. Felton, the czar's principal cook, and maftct 
of hh kitchen. I wenc into Fekon's tent, and found 
Jiim all alone, with a larp;e fauce-pan of warm grout 
before him, made of buck wheat with butter ; which, 
he told me, was the remain:; of their majeftiesfupper, 
T/ho cat of nothing cife that evening ; and who were 
jult gt)ne to beJ. 

During the whole march, his majefly, forthemoft 
parr, rode an Englifa pad, about fourteen hands 
lii^h, for which he had a particular likings as it wAs 
very trddlablc and eafy to mount. His pifture is 
drawn by Canivac on this horfe. He did -not wear 
boots, as he very often walked on foot. In the heat 
^' the day, when the army halted, he ufed to go into 
the emprefs's coach, and fleep for half an hour. His 
virefs, during the march, was a white night cap, with 
. a plain flapped hat over it, and a fhort dimitty waift- 
<:oat. .When at any time he received meffengers, from 
ihe chieftains of the mountaineers, he put bn his regi- 
<nentals» as an officer of the guards, being lieutenant 
tdoncl.of the Preobrafhenflcy regiment. - 

i . During 
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Piiring the whole courfe of his life, his. majefty 
avoided all forts of ceremony, except on public occa- 
fions. His manner of living, in his houfe, was mpre 
lik;?; that of a private gentleman than of fo great a 
mpaarch. I was qnce at court on z holiday, when 
tbcf emperor canie home from* church to dinner, with 
a large attendance of his minifters, general officers, 
and other great men. His tabje was laid with aboBC 
gfteen covers. As foon as dinner was ferved up, ha 
and the cmprefs took their places; and his majefty 
addrefling himfelf to the company, faid, " Gcsntle-^ 
men, pleafe to take your places as far as the table 
wiU hold, the reft will go home and dine with their 
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^f wives." 



On fuch . occafions, the poncefles, his children, 
dined in another room, to whom he fent fuch dilhes, 
from his own table, as he thought proper, for their 
dinner. 

. This great monarch took all the pains j and ufed 
all the means poflible, in order to be intimately ac-r 
ijuainted with every thing proper for a man, wha 
ruled a mighty empire, to know. He entered into 
the detail of every branch of the arts ufeful to man- 
kind; into that of all the manufactures which regard- 
ed the conftruftion of Ihips, and fitting them for the 
fea; into that of the making of arn>s, artillery, &c. 
if he had a ruling paflion for any part of thefe ac- • 
qiiircments, it muft have been for (hip-building; into 
which he entered himfelf very early, in the quality of a 
common worjcraan, with his hatchet, and proceeded 
regularly through all the degrees, to the rank of 
matter-builder, which he attained but a few years be- 
fore his death. After he got that length 'in the art, he 
;iiade the draughts, formed the mouldings, and di- 
reftcd the building of feveral men of war, of the 
fecond and third rates, himfelf; and he duly demanded 
.and received his falary as a maller-buildcr. The dd,y 
of launching the (hips, which he himfelf built, he ce- 
lebrated as a holiday, and put on laced clothes ; but 

H h a . before 
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[ before he went to work, to ftrike away ftanchions,- 
, Wocks, &:c. he always put off his fine coat. 

He was very frugal in what regarded his perfonai 
f «xpenc«3, and thofeof his houfhold. NotwitWftand- 
* ino his frugality in what related to himfelf, he fpared 
I Ao coft, in whatever concerned thf public, in the 
I ftrofttire of his men of war, in the artillery, fortifica-' 
I ©ons, arfcnals, canals, &c. all which bore marks trf 
[ very great magttificence^ Nor was he fparing in his 
I fcuildings, and the decorations of his gardens with 
I 'ftacues. grottos, fountains, &c. of which the build- 
ings of the fiimmer palace, and the gardens at St, 
Peterlburg, at Peterhoff, Strcalna,Czarfky Sealo, and 
.many others, are fufficient proofs. 1 ihall not detaiji 
the reader kmgcr, on the fubjeft of this very great 
Ban's charafter, or way of living, than to acquaint 
Jlim, that, as his majelly was very early up in the 
morning, he went abroad generally without bresk- 
faft; came home to dinner about eleven o'clock i 
after dinner went [o fleep for about an hourj 
f *fier which, if bulincfs did not intervene, he ibme- 
umes diverted himfelf at his turning lootu ; then 
went to vilit thofe he had a regard for, as well fo- 
reigntTS as Ruffians, with whom he would be very 
' ibciable, and eafy in convecfation. He fometime* 
fupped with tlieni; wliich, generally in his 'latter 
days, was on hare or wild fowl, roafted veiy dry» 
drank fmall beer, and foinctimes a few glaOes of 
wine; and generally was in bed before ten' o'clock at 
night. He neifher played at cards, dice, or any 
game of chance. 

• The reader wilt pleafe to take along with him the 
following obfcrvation, viz. that this monarch was at 
no rime, even during mafquerades, feaftings, aflem- 
blies, ot any other diverGona or amufements, bydsty 
or night, without the attendance of fome or other m 
tiis minifters, and of thofe who pofiefTcd his confi- 
■dencci by which means butjiiefs, and fuch affairs as 
were of the greatelt confequence, went on regularly j 
and fome of them even concerted during thofe times 
ot relaxation."—— 
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brief ACCOUNT of die Kingdom of ,| 

R U S S I AgJ 

W^ith fome Anecdotes of King Fredbiuc II. t J 
From Mr. H A n w a v, &c. 

THE kingdom of PnifTiS, which has been called^ J 
Ducal Proflia, and belongs to the houfe ol'*'! 
Brandenburg, is divided from the other dominions o^'' I 
its fovereign by Polifh Pniffia, and is bounded on thef^ I 
north by Samogitia, on the eaft by Lithuania, on the", I 
fouth by Poland Proper and Mafovia, and on the weHf I 
by Polifti PrulTia and the Baltic. Its greateft length, ^| 
from its northern extremity to Soldau, is about ahun-"*l 
dred and ninety miles, and its breadth, from the borJ**! 
ders of the great duchy of Lithuania, near Shirwindj' 
to the weftcrn coaft of Samland, is a hundred and'' 
fourteen miles ; but in other places it is much nar-?'' J 
rower. 'AT 

With refpett to the climate and temperature oPS 
the air, the two laft months of the fpring and the nvo^ 
firft fummer months are temperate, warm, and plea-I* 
fant, and the weather generally favourable for bring-'*'^ 
ing the fruits of the earth to maturity j but before and* 
after thefe months the air is cold and piercing: au-.t 
turan is often wet, and the winter feverc. The air ' 
is, however, well purified by high winds. As to ihC'i 1 
diftempers which moft prevail in Prufiia, the inlia* ' J 
bitants are more fijbjeft to the gout and ftone than tt*^ I 
the fcurvy. The foil produces great plenty of corn,''! 
fruit, excellent herbs, and paftiirage. Prufiia likc^'lj 
wife abounds with flocks and herds, and exceeding^^ 
fine horfes ; its chief commodities are buck -wheat,'" 
wool, flax, hemp, wax, honey, hops, pit-Coal, and 

pitch." ■ 
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I jMtch. Vaft quantities of amber sre found on the- 

' coafts of the Baltic, in Pniilia, pamcDlarl/"on"tEfr 

[ Samland Ihurc. 

The number of Inliabitantsii* this'Tcingdort ■were 

pin the year '1755 computed at 635,998 perfjns ca- 
pable of bearing arms, and cotifilt o^nativcXJiTaflians, 

I who,"from their language and manners, appear to bt! 
dcfcended from the Germans; of i,iiliuanians, who 
have their peculiar language; and of Poles. . 

With refpeft to the religion of Pruffia, the inhabi- 

\ tants are in general Lutherans; but as a great num- 

y ier of the colonifts are Calvinilts, they have alfo their 

W churches, riot only in the cities and tov.iis, but in fomc 

villages they have a particular church appropri^ted'to 

their ufe, and in other places they perform divine fer- 

; fvice in the Lutheran churches. The papilt? have.a 
few churches in this Uingdoin ; here are alfo fonie 
'Mennonites, and a few congregations of Sociiitins. 
The manufaflurcs in PruSia are daily improving 

f • and increaCng, particularly the glafs and iron works^ 
-niiinufatltures of filk, cloth, cambiet, linen, and ftock- 
ingSi paper, powder, copper,, and brafs mJUs. Pruf- 
{a is conveniently [ituatcd for trade, and to promote 

■ it a colScge of commerce and navigation has be[ia 
crefted. which takes a" cognizance of all di'fputes..^,i)d 
propofals relating to trade and commerce.- ,. , . ■ 

^ The commodities_ of I'ruITia and great Litlitiank 

• fold to foreign liicrchanis, and annually exported, 
are all kinds of grain, to :I;e amount of twenty _,flujii- 

. fand klis; pine trtcs for mails, tlcal beards^ and 
|u timber; tar, wood-aflics, pot-af!], elk fkins, leather, 

■ furs, amber, about twelve thoufand five hundred Itone 

• ■-of wax, honey, manna, Jiniifed oil, flax, iicmp, linfeed, 

and hemp-feed ; aljb yarn, hogs briftles, ,fl:ags hords, 

^nd elks hoofs; cat-me-l, mead, dried fifll, ' ftur- 

geon, caviar, lampreys, fauiages, butter, aiid.ulio'vv, 

_pf vyl-Jch litlt three thouland four hundred ftdnes^arc 

r exported f:very year. 

Frederic, the fon of Frederic William the Great, 
he grandfatiitr of die prefenL. king, raifed the 
1 5 " duchy 
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tluchy of Pruflia to a* kingdom, and in I70f5 in a 
folemn aflembly "of the "dates of the empire, placed 
the crown with his wvr^ hands upon his head and that 
X)f his coniTort', foon after which he was acknowleged 
as kingof Pruffiaibjr air the other cliriftian powers. 
Hisfon Frederic VyiUiam, who afcended the throne in 
1 7 13, peopled; his-colmt^y b'y the favourable recep- 
tion Jieg^ve to the* Hiftfeffed and perfecuted Salez- 
burghc-rs •, arid Fendcred his reigh glorious by many 
ufefat and magrilgcefic foundations. This monarch 
was fucceeded in 1740 -by his fon Frederic II. his 
prefent iriftjefty, who has annexed to his dominions the 
great^ft' part of Silefia and Eaft Friefland, rendered 
his kingdom formidable by his valour and uncom- 
mon prudence, ' and promoted the happinefs of his 
fubjefts by ^ri amendment and reduction of the lav/s, 
the increafe of conimelriei and rliany other wife rc- 
'gulatidns.' :■.""• ... - > - 

Ikrlin fe airy and elegant i the 'ftreets are regular 
and clean, and the houfes uniform.' In going to- 
ward tli^ palace on the Pont Neuf, or new bridge, 
which is of ftone, over the Spree, is an equeftrian ft'a^ 
tue ©f Frederic William the Great, which is efteemed 
a piece of exquifite worfcmanfliip ; it was ereftedliy 
Frederic I. king of Pruffia, wlio alfo built the palace, 
which is very magnificent. ' ■ 

It is a pleafure to obfervc the great ceconomy of 
'this court, the apartinehts in tlie palace are adorned 
jwithfilver in every 'fh ape -, biit thcfe orriaments are 
fomaliy,' that the fafbjsfi; is not more than 7 1. per 
cent* fo that four millions of dollars n'right be rea- 
lized H^i^'h great eafe. " The king's particular apart- 
«ient6 are elegant, but- have nothing extraordinary; 
the prevailing tafte is white ftucco and gilding. Se- 
veral of the private apartments have tables, with 
pens, ink, and loofe papers, which indicate the dif- 
patch of bufinefs, mopc than the regularity and ele- 
gance one naturally expctb to find in a royal palace. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Hanway obferves, that at the lime of his be? 
!ng St Beriin, the king of Prufiia was confidered as 
nO frierd to Great Britain i but adds, there is a plea- 
fure in praifing the worthy, whether they happen to 
t)e our friends or not. Frederic II. king of Prufiia 
ptid eleftor of Brandenburg, was born on the 24th of 
January 1712, and was the fon of kin^ Frederic Wil- 
Jiam, by Sophia Dorothea, the fifter ofking George II. 
.J^c afcended the throne on the 21ft of May 1740, and 
was therefore 2S years of age when his father died. 
He had an early tafte of hterature and the polite arts, 
and diftinguiihed himfelf by the deUcacy oi Jjjs manr 
nets, in oppofiiion to the inelegant cuftoms that pre- 
vailed at his father's court. 

There is one circumftance in favour of his Pruffian 
majefty beyond any other prince in Europe ; which is 
the great ceconomy of his government and perfonal 
expence. The allowance of his table is but to 
■frowns, or 5 1. 5 s, a day, fifh and wine excepted, in 
vhich he is at no great expence. Potfdam is the fa- 
vourite refidence of the king of Prufiia, who here 
Svojds the empty ceremonies of a court. He enter- 
tains at his table twelve perlons : thde of his minif- 
fers moil in favour are firft invited, wtih thofe of 
breign princes who happen to be at Potfdam, and 
lis officers, even to an enfign, fill up the vacant 
places. His converfation is free and eafy, even to 
j^efling; but he pafics from the gay to the lerious in 
'i^i'^ iniiant, and fupports his dignity both from the fear 
and the afffft'on of thofe about him. So litde does 
he oblerve ufelefs forms, that he hfis rifen from his 
' chair at his writing-table, and caufcd his fecretary ro 
take his place, and write dowp the orders which he 
(liftated ftandii^. 
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